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ASpeciat Fresident Taft’s special message 
pecia i : 

Message on on the subject of conservation, 
Conservation sant to Congress on January 14, 
made it clear to the country that this Admin- 
istration is not only committed definitely to 
the Roosevelt-Pinchot policies for saving our 
natural resources from spoliation, but has a 
specific, practical, and progressive program 
which it means to advocate before Congress. 
The President offered recommendations for 
legislation which he believes will go far to- 
ward the solution of many of the difficult 
problems related to the administration and 
improvement of power sites and coal lands, 
and to irrigation projects and inland water- 
ways. He urged the immediate prosecution 
of plans for the deepening of the Ohio River 
and upper Mississippi River channels. For 
the aid of reclamation projects in the West 
he advocated the passage of a law permitting 
a $30,000,000 bond issue. For the proper 
disposal of the public lands and the preven- 
tion of water-power monopoly, he recom- 
mended the enactment of bills prepared by 
the Secretary of the Interior. All this does 
not look like anything that can be fairly con- 
sidered as indifference on the part of the Ad- 
ministration toward conservation. On the 
contrary, the President has given to the na- 
tional movement a new impetus. The con- 
troversies of the hour must not be permitted 
to obscure or belittle in the public mind ‘the 
real service that President Taft has ren- 
dered and is now rendering to the cause. 


There are times when contro- 
tt. versy, however unpleasant, is not 
to be shirked by those who have 

a proper sense of duty. There are other 
times when controversy is not only needless, 
but when it stands seriously in the way of 


getting at the truth and when those who in- 
sist upon indulging in it are hurting rather 
than helping a good cause that they profess 
to have at heart. The country has been 
much aroused by the so-called Ballinger- 
Pinchot controversy. ‘There are questions 
of fact involved, and those who are of a 
wise and just mind will take no part in the 
fighting until they are sure of the ground 
upon which they stand. ‘Those who attack 
Secretary Ballinger at the present time are 
in reality aspersing the good faith of Presi- 
dent Taft, Attorney-General Wickersham, 
and the entire Cabinet. The proper care of 
the public domain, the honest administration 
of the Interior Department, the husbanding 
of our material resources, the protection of 
public rights and interests as against greed, 
rapacity, and dishonesty on the part of pri- 
vate claimants,—all these are necessary, and 
every good citizen might properly engage in 
controversy against all who show a different 
attitude. But it is not the part of any one 
man or any group of men to advise the 
country that the Taft administration is 
recreant in all these respects, unless upon the 
clearest exhibition cf facts. 


pan Secretary Ballinger has asked for 
sistent a full inquiry at the hands of 
Charges C A joi a oe 
ongress. joint commission 
consisting of six members of each House has 
already been selected, and there is no reason 
to believe that its inquiry will be other than 
sweeping and complete. It is our opinion 
that the fair-minded citizen can afford to 
await the results of this inquiry before ac- 
cepting as conclusive the charges that have 
been made against the Secretary of the In- 
terior. When the charges were originally 
made they were brought personally to Mr. 
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Taft, who investigated them and gave to the 
press an extended letter fully exonerating 
Secretary Ballinger and bringing about the 
dismissal from the Land Office of the field 
agent, Mr. Glavis, who had brought the 
charges with the assistance of men employed 
in the Forestry Bureau of the Agricultural 
Department. The whole matter was inves- 
tigated by Attorney-General Wickersham, 
who could have had no other motive except 
the finding out of the truth and the protec- 
tion of the Taft administration trom any 
taint of dishonor. 


Mr. Glavis, some weeks after his 
dismissal, appeared in the pages 
of Collier's Weekly with an 
elaborate statement so arranged as to reflect 
in a most damaging way upon Secretary Bal- 
linger, Commissioner Dennett of the Land 
Office, and other officials. With respect to 
this statement, as also to the Glavis charges 
in general, Mr. Wickersham was widely re- 
ported as saying that the damaging effect was 
due to the suppression of various letters, tele- 
grams, and documents that would have led 
the reader to a wholly different inference. 
Mr. Wickersham’s investigation was a labori- 
ous one and it is declared that Mr. Glavis 
was given every opportunity to make good 
his charges. It is further declared that the 
Attorney-General and the President were 
not only in possession of everything that Mr. 
Glavis and others criticising the Interior De- 
partment could bring forward, but also had 
access to very much else which Mr. Glavis 
could not know, and therefore that the con- 
clusions of President Taft and the Attorney- 
General rather than those of a discharged 
field agent ought to be accepted by the pub- 
lic unless one is prepared to go so far as to 
doubt the good faith and veracity of the na- 
tion’s chief magistrate and the head of the 
Department of Justice. 


The 
Attitude 
of Glavis 


It was after Congress had de- 
cided, at Secretary Ballinger’s 
request, to inquire fully into the 
charges made against the Interior Depart- 
ment, and also into the Forest Service in so 
far as associated with the matters under dis- 
pute, that a remarkable incident occurred. 
Senator Dolliver, of Iowa, read on the 
floor of the Senate a long letter from 
Mr. Gifford Pinchot, head of the Forest 
Service, acknowledging that Mr. Overton 
Price, the Assistant Forester, and Mr. A. C. 
Shaw, a lawyer connected with the Forest 


Pinchot’s 
Letter to 
Dolliver 
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Service, had been actively connected with the 
newspaper attacks upon Secretary Ballinger 
and the Interior Department and had aided 
Glavis in the preparation of his articles, pre- 
sumably those which have appeared in Col- 
lier’s Weekly. Mr. Pinchot, having made 
his own statement of the conditions creating 
what he deemed a public emergency of the 
gravest sort, praised Price and Shaw as patri- 
ots in the highest sense, and characterized the 
discharged Glavis as “‘ the most vigorous de- 
fender of the people’s interests.” ‘There are 
a good many circumstances that should be 
kept in mind in judging of the propriety of 
this letter. The office of Chief Forester is 
a subordinate one in the Administration, and 
for a man holding any executive post what- 
soever to carry an attack upon the Adminis- 
tration into the halls of Congress would 
seem to have no immediate object except his 
own dismissal from the public service. 


Apart from the obvious official 
impropriety of Mr. Pinchot’s 
action, there was involved an 
attack upon the President of a peculiarly 
direct and personal sort. When Glavis, last 
summer, was dissatisfied with the treatment 
of the Cunningham coal claims in Alaska by 
the Public Land Office and the Interior De- 
partment, he took his complaints to Mr. 
Pinchot, who belonged to a different depart- 
ment of the Government. Mr. Pinchot, 
deeming the matter serious, advised Glavis 
to carry it directly to the President, and fur- 
ther took it upon himself to send Mr. A. C. 
Shaw, a lawyer in the Forest Bureau, from 
Washington to Chicago to assist Glavis in 
giving form to his attack upon Secretary Bal- 
linger and Commissioner Dennett. In tak- 
ing this unusual course Mr. Pinchot was 
able to rely not only upon his own sense of 
public duty but also upon his close personal 
friendship with President Taft. Mr. Taft 
accepted Forester Pinchot’s action in the 
spirit in which it was intended. There was 
fairly to be implied Mr. Pinchot’s willing- 
ness to accept President Taft’s conclusions 
after he had looked into the matter. Yet, 
weeks after the President and Attorney- 
General had discredited the Glavis charges, 
Mr. Pinchot in effect rebukes the President 
before the Senate and the country by entitling 
Glavis “the most vigorous defender of the 
people’s interests.” It would seem clear to 
the dullest mind that such an incident must 
be followed by Mr. Pinchot’s leaving office 
under President Taft. — 


An Attack 
Upon the 
President 
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Meanwhile, the very damaging 
and disturbing attacks upon the 
Interior Department were ap- 
pearing in the press and it was constantly 
rumored that these attacks were really 
emanating from the Forest Service, although 
some of them appeared as coming from 
Glavis. An inquiry made in December, on 
behalf of this magazine, as to the truth of 
Mr. Ballinger’s declaration that the news- 
paper attacks were being aided by officials in 
the Forest Bureau, was met with the most 
explicit and vigorous denial. It was asserted 
that the relation of Mr. Pinchot and _ his 
assistants to the Glavis charges had ended 
with the original presentation of the matter 
to President Taft last summer. But later, in 
his letter to Senator Dolliver, Mr. Pinchot 
not only admits that these officials in his 
bureau had been active in the newspaper 
campaign, but he glorifies them in what they 
had been doing. He says they had been im- 
periling their positions and their life work 
from a sense of public duty. This would 
have seemed more plausible if they had not 
been doing it secretly, anonymously, or with 
denials. Even if Secretary Ballinger had 


The Authors 
of Press 
Attacks 


been a bad man,—of which we have as yet no 
proof whatsoever, but very much testimony 


to the contrary,—public sympathy would 
have been turned his way by scandalous as- 
saults on his official integrity prepared and 
abetted by officials in the employ of the Gov- 
ernment acting in the dark and under cover 
of some other man’s name rather than com- 
ing out openly in their own names. 


The In short, Mr. Pinchot had re- 
sagele Hare ferred the Cunningham claims to 
the President and the President 

had made the subject his own, had looked 
into it, passed upon it, and announced his 
decision. Under these circumstances there 
was nothing for Mr. Pinchot and his sub- 
ordinates to do but to accept the Taft verdict 
and keep on with the work of their own 
bureau, or else to resign their posi- 
tions under Mr. Taft and step out where, 
as private citizens and advocates of the con- 
servation movement, they could fight openly 
and criticise freely. To keep their offices 
while devoting themselves secretly to the 
most active attacks upon the Administration 
was not to justify the high praise that Mr. 
Pinchot accorded to his assistants. It is not 
true that there was any emergency whatso- 
ever which could justify such breaches of 
discipline. It would seem to go with the 
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amazing recklessness and inexactitude of 
some of the statements made about the can- 
celing of land withdrawals in the interest 
of the so-called Water Power Trust. Under 
the circumstances, the only course that Presi- 
dent Taft could take was to order the re- 
moval of Mr. Pinchot and of his associates, 
Messrs. Price and Shaw, which he did on 


January 7. 


Pinchot tr. Taft had greatly desired to 
as a Great keep Mr. Pinchot at his post. 
Official P . 1 d bi fi 

residents and cabinet officers 

come and go. They are more or less ama- 
teur administrators, under our American 
system. But we are beginning to build up 
in our Government, as is true in all foreign 
governments, a group of great, permanent, 
non-political administrators who are heads 
of some important bureau or branch of sci- 
entific work. Such a man is Dr. Wolcott, 
now head of the Smithsonian Institution and 
National Museum, while formerly head of 
the Geological Survey. Such another was 
the late Col. Carroll D. Wright, for so many 
years head of the Bureau of Labor and di- 
rector of the Census. In this class to-day are 
Mr. Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Con- 
gress; Dr. Neill, Commissioner of Labor; 
Mr. John Barrett, at the head of the Bureau 
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of the American Republics. In every depart- 
ment of administration there ought to be 
high permanent officials enjoying public con- 
fidence to the greatest extent. We have had 
such a man in Mr. Gifford Pinchot, head of 
the Forest Service. He was probably more 
widely known than any other executive 
official of the United States Government ex- 
cept the President himself. He seemed to 
have been prepared by Providence to do a 
great work for this country in a time of 
critical need. 


He had inherited an interest in 
the subject of forestry, and had 
prepared himself by thorough 
study at home and abroad. When in the 
feeble beginnings of our national forest policy 
we needed some one to bear the brunt and do 
the work, Mr. Gifford Pinchot was recog- 
nized as the right man; and he has justified 
all expectations many times over. He did 
not work for the salary,—which, indeed, he 
never accepted,—nor for any personal re- 
wards, direct or indirect. He was like a 
man who had seen a great vision of the 
future glory of his country; and what he saw 
as a pure idealist, he followed as a trained 
and practical man. For Mr. Pinchot has not 


Practical 
Idealist 


merely dreamed dreams or made occasional 


utterances. He has worked, through these 
long years, with an energy and a fidelity to 
details that would have worn out half a 
dozen ordinary men. Much of the time he 
has worked against public indifference where 
there ought to have been enthusiasm, and all 
of the time he has worked against the most 
bitter and unscrupulous opposition of a very 
dangerous class of wrongdoers. It is not so 
hard to oppose the law-breakers who have 
no standing in the community and whose 
offenses are of a sort that cause them to be 
regarded as social enemies. But offenses 
against the land laws, and against the in- 
terests of the Government and the people 
in the forests, the minerals, and the streams 
of the national domain, have been so general 
and so popular that it takes a very brave and 
unselfish man to stand up every day, year 
after year, fighting the battle of an indifferent 
public, represented at Washington by a 
somewhat hostile Congress, while at the same 
time trying to arouse the present generation 
to a sense of its duty to the future, and try- 
ing to convert Congress to a support of the 
new policies relating to the public domain. 
All this Mr. Gifford Pinchot has done. The 


co-called “ Roosevelt policies” as to con- 
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servation were largely Mr. Pinchot’s policies. 
A sense of our wasteful use of our resources 
was finally aroused, and the conservation 
movement became national. 


The “Policies” Mr. ‘Taft as a cabinet adviser of 
dnt ** ston President Roosevelt was fully 

identified with the development 
of the conservation policies. Furthermore, 
Mr. Taft, as a trustee of Yale University 
and as a fellow-alumnus of Yale with Mr. 
Pinchot, was in close relation to the work 
of the Yale School of Forestry which 
had been created under Mr. Pinchot’s 
guidance and in accordance with*his broad 
policies as well as his technical theories. 
Mr. Taft had no thought of losing Mr. 
Pinchot from the work he was doing as 
Chief Forester. Certainly, in appointing 
Mr. Ballinger, of Seattle, as Secretary of the 
Interior, the President had no thought of a 
possible clash of views within his own ad- 
ministrative family. Mr. Ballinger has all 
along professed the most complete loyalty to 
the principles and specific policies of the con- 
servation movement. He professed to find, 
however, that his predecessor and intimate 
friend, Mr. Garfield, had, in a most com- 
mendable spirit of zeal for public protection 
and welfare, stretched executive discretion a 
little too far in some directions. Mr. Ballin- 
ger did not find authority for having the for- 
ests on the Indign reservations managed by 
officials of another department. Nor did he 
find warrant in law for protracted withdraw- 
als of public lands from private sale and set- 
tlement under the land laws while waiting 
for Congress to change the statutes. “There 
were certain methods of financing irrigation 
projects under the Reclamation Service that 
Mr. Ballinger regarded as illegal. In all 
these matters Mr. Ballinger states his case 
exceedingly well. The recommendations in 
Mr. Ballinger’s annual report go as far in 
the direction of the policies of the conserva- 
tionists as the most sanguine of the progres- 
sives could wish. 


Tae Yet Mr. Pinchot feels that Mr. 
Leader of Ballinger’s real sympathies are 
with the private development and 
exploitation of natural resources in the West 
while his own mission is to make sure that 
private interests shall not transgress public 
right and policy. Mr. Pinchot’s great work 
has made a crusader of him and his attitude 
is necessarily militant. In our judgment he 
has made a great mistake in not allowing his 
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PROF. HENRY S. GRAVES, 


OF THE YALE SCHOOL OF FORESTRY 


(Mr. Pinchot’s successor as Chief Forester) 


official conduct and utterances to be guided 
by the advice of his friend and superior 
officer, the President of the United States. 
But the great work Mr. Pinchot has per- 
formed for the country cannot be undone or 
forgotten. We know Mr. Pinchot to be a 
devoted public servant. About that there is 
no question. It does not follow, however, 
that we must accept Mr. Pinchot’s opinion 
of the infallibility of Glavis, or regard his 
ability to judge legal facts as better than 
that of the Attorney-General. Nor must we 
conclude that Secretary Ballinger, who has 
always enjoyed a high reputation, is lack- 
ing either in conscience or intelligence as a 
public officer, even though some leaders of 
the conservation crusade do not trust him. 
‘The conservation movement needs Mr. 


Pinchot and he can probably serve it in pri- 
vate life just as ably as in public office, 
though most of us who have always been his 
admirers and supporters were very anxious 
that he should remain at the head of the 
Forest Service. As to Mr. Ballinger, there 
will be nothing that his opponents will be 
restrained from making public before the 
Congressional commission of inquiry. The 
American public does not wish to believe ill 
of any man who attains the great position of 
a cabinet officer. Perhaps the greatest tribute 
that could have been paid to Mr. Pinchot 
was the prompt selection by President Taft of 
Mr. Pinchot’s own friend and pupil, Henry 
S. Graves, the head of the Yale Forestry 
School, to be his successor. We shall all 
stand firmer than ever for “ forestry.” 
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The New Lt is not, therefore, to be inferred 
Chief — that the removal of Mr. Pinchot 
Forester e e ° 
involves any change in the admin- 
istration of the Forest Service. On the con- 
trary, President Taft has given the country 
distinctly to understand, from his choice of 
Mr. Pinchot’s successor, that the policy and 
work of the bureau are to suffer no rever- 
sal. The new chief of the service, Prof. 
Henry S. Graves, left his position as Mr. 
Pinchot’s chief assistant in the old division 
of forestry to become director of the Yale 
Forestry School, which has trained so many 
men for work as Government supervisors 
of forests throughout the country. Professor 
Graves, like Mr. Pinchot himself, studied 
forestry abroad before there were opportu- 
nities.on this side of the water for technical 
instruction in forestry. His equipment prob- 
ably approaches more closely to that of his 
predecessor than that of any one else avail- 
able for the office, and since his appointment 
he has expressed himself as fully in sympathy 
with the Pinchot program of conservation, 
which has become the national policy. 


Fi In the national forestry agitation 
orest ; . 
Conser- there is danger that too little 
vation thought will be given to the prac- 
tical and immediate programs of legislation 
in the different States. It must be remem- 
bered that four-fifths of the forests are in the 
hands of private owners and can be protected 
only by State laws. Some of the States have 
already made a good beginning in an attempt 
to administer effective laws for the preven- 
tion of forest fires, but there must be uni- 
formity in such regulations. Legislatures 
should not stop with fire prevention, how- 
ever. No thoroughgoing policy of conserva- 
tion can be put in force until our present tax- 
ation system is radically changed. It is idle 
to go on taxing the standing timber year 
after year at the same rate as tillable farm 
lands and expect the owner to refrain from 
cutting off the trees and thus producing a 
revenue. The thing to do is to tax land and 
timber separately and collect the timber tax 
when the trees are cut off. Students of the 
subject are agreed that this is a perfectly 
feasible and rational course, and it would 
undoubtedly lead to true conservation of 
timber resources in States where at present 
the tendency is in the contrary direction. As 
matters stand, all that mitigates the burden 
of taxation on our forests is the fact that the 
general property tax is loosely administered 
in this country. But whatever system of tax- 


ation is adopted should offer positive en- 
couragement to the practice of forestry, in- 
stead of standing as an obstruction. 


ies Mr. Charles Lathrop Pack, the 

~ bi forestry expert, in an address at 

yee Washington last month, after 
calling attention to the fact that forestry is 
now practiced on not more than I per cent. 
of the timber lands privately owned in this 
country, made the following pertinent ob- 
servations : 


We tax our forests under the general prop- 
erty tax, a practice abandoned long ago by 
other great nations. In fact, we are the only 
advanced nation with the crop of standing tim- 
ber on its annual tax roll. As long as forests 
are taxed on the basis of an annual crop, the 
holding of young forests until they mature 
means financial loss to the owner. Under such 
conditions the establishment of new forests 
cannot be expected. I believe that the taxation 
of forest lands should be based upon the yield, 
when the timber is cut. The timber should be 
taxed separately from the land, and only, like 
other crops, after it is harvested. The land 
alone should be taxed annually. The tax on 
the timber itself, when cut, and an annual tax 
upon the land, exclusive of the timber, is prac- 
tical, certain, and fair, and well adapted to 
American conditions of forest investment. It 
would insure a permanent revenue from the 
forests, in place of a temporary one. Such a 
law .would be a tremendous improvement over 
the present system of taxation, which encout- 
ages, and even compels, forest destruction. 

It is realized that the principles which are 
here recommended and indorsed by the Na- 
tional Conservation Association, cannot be gen- 
erally adopted without amendment to the con- 
stitutions of many of the States, but a growing 
public interest in the subject will compel such 
amendments and open the way for a system of 
forest taxation which will really encourage the 
holding of timber and the reforestation of 
lands otherwise of little economic value. In 
some of the States steps have already been 
taken to this end. 

As has been well said, “It is better from 
every side that forest land should yield a moder- 
ate tax permanently than that it should yield an 
excessive revenue temporarily, and then cease 
to yield at all.” 


__ Since the first Conservation Com- 
Conservation mission created by President 
Roosevelt a number of other 

bodies having for their object the conserva- 
tion of our natural resources have come inte 
existence. In order to prevent confusion in 
the public mind with regard to these organi- 
zations and their different functions a few 
explanations may not be amiss. First in the 
order of creation came the National Con- 
servation Commission, appointed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. This was the central of- 
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ficial body whose purpose was to co-ordinate 
the work of the various Government offices 
already engaged in conservation work and to 
co-operate with the various State conserva- 
tion commissions appointed by the governors 
and the conservation committees appointed 
by the national organizations. This Roose- 
velt commission was later rendered inopera- 
tive by the Tawney amendment to the Sun- 
dry Civil bill of March 4, 1909. The Joint 
Committee on Conservation was established 
as a result of the conference of governors and 
national organizations in December, 1908. 
The object of this committee was to act as 
a clearing house among the State conserva- 
tion commissions and other conservation 
committees with a view to advising each 
body of action by the others. When the 
National Conservation Commission was 
rendered inoperative by the Tawney amend- 
ment, the Joint Committee assumed its place 
as far as was practicable, without, however, 
having any official character. 


There is also the National Con- 
servation Congress, having for 
its sole object the holding of a 
national congress at which all organizations 
interested in conservation work are to be 
represented. It is organized on much the 


Non- 
Official 
Bodies 

















A CHANCE, FOR CONGRESS 
From the Press (New York) 


same basis as the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress and the National Irrigation 
Congress. ‘The National Conservation As- 
sociation, of which Dr. Charles W. Eliot, 
president emeritus of Harvard University, is 
the head, is an unofficial body, made up of 
an individual membership, its purpose being 
the practical application of the conservation 
principles declared by the governors at their 
White House conference in May, 1908. 
These principles have to do with the conser- 
vation and proper use of the public lands, 
waters, forests, and minerals, and the health 
of the people. Membership in this organiza- 
tion is open to all American citizens, and it 
is to this association that business men and 
all other individuals who desire to forward 
conservation work should apply their ener- 
gies, for it offers to all individuals a national 
medium for practical, constructive work. 


idiinsee ‘The commission to investigate 
land _ the Ballinger-Pinckot matter con- 
Questions ists of twelve members, six from 
each House. The Senate members were ap- 
pointed by the Vice-President and are as fol- 
lows: Senator Nelson, of Minnesota; Senator 
Root, of New York; Senator Sutherland, of 
Utah; Senator Flint, of California; Senator 
Paynter, of Kentucky, and Senator Hughes, 
of Colorado. ‘The House members, who 
would ordinarily be appointed by the 
Speaker, were elected by the House itself, 
four being Republicans and two Democrats. 
The list is as follows: Messrs. McCall, of 
Massachusetts; Olmsted, of Pennsylvania; 
Denby, of Michigan; Madison, of Kansas; 
James, of Kentucky, and Graham, of Illinois. 
The question of allowing Speaker Cannon to 
appoint the members of this committee pro- 
voked a lively debate; and the insurgent Re- 
publicans, in conjunction with the Demo- 
crats, were able to beat the regulars. The 
Democrats, who wish campaign material for 
the Congressional elections this coming au- 
tumn, naturally desire to make all they can 
out of charges against the Republican admin- 
istration of the Interior Department. The 
insurgents, on the other hand, are at odds 
with Speaker Cannon, and were ready to 
seize an opportunity to attack his prestige. 
It was pretended, moreover, that he might 
appoint a committee more favorable to Mr. 
Ballinger than to Mr. Pinchot. This was a 
narrow view, because everything in the situ- 
ation would have compelled the Speaker to 
appoint just as fair-minded a committee as 
the House itself would select. 


nasetigo 
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Copyright, 1909, by Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR KNUTE NELSON, OF MINNESOTA. 
(Chairman of the Ballinger-Pinchot Investigating 
Committee) 

Under the circumstances, it was 
better for Mr. Ballinger to have 

Committee the House elect the committee. 
From President Taft’s standpoint, it could 
make no difference either way. After the 
House had decided, on very short notice and 
in the absence of many regulars from the 
chamber, to elect the House members of the 
committee, an attempt was made in the Sen- 
ate to change the situation by stating specific- 
ally in the joint resolution that the Senate 
members were to be named by the Vice-Presi- 
dent and the House members by the Speaker. 
Speaker Cannon, however, did not wish the 
subject reopened, and the House members 
were selected in a Republican caucus on the 
evening of January 19. Of these, Mr. 
Madison, of Kansas, is a so-called “ insur- 
gent” Republican, while Mr. James and 
Mr. Graham are active and prominent Dem- 
ocrats, who will lose no fair opportunity to 
bring out any facts that would be valuable 
to their party in its Congressional campaign. 
The entire committee is admirable in its per- 


Quality of 
the 


sonal and political make-up. The Demo- 
crats had previously selected Mr. Rainey, of 
Illinois, together with Mr. James, as their 
members of the committee; but Mr. Rainey 
is the member who had made charges against 
eminent Republicans and against relatives of 
Presidents Taft and Roosevelt in connection 
with the purchase of the French Panama 
Company. Mr. Lloyd, of Missouri, the Re- 
publican caucus substitute for Mr. Rainey, 
having declined to serve on the committee, 
the choice of the House Democrats fell on 
Mr. Graham, of Illinois. 


stile The activity of the Republican 
and Party insurgents in the House and the 
Recognition : 
approach of a Congressional elec- 
tion have led to a discussion during the past 
few weeks that has taken on many ‘phases. 
From the standpoint of the regulars it has 
seemed rather necessary to define the ques- 
tion, What is a Republican? for the purpose 
of an approaching campaign that must. be 
fought on party lines. The Republican Con- 
gressional Campaign Committee has been in- 
clined to view the insurgent movement with 
alarm, and to fear lest it should help to 
bring about a Democratic majority in the 





OLLIE D, JAMES, OF KENTUCKY 


(One of the Democratic members of the Ballinger- 
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next House. Certain pronunciamentos were 


‘circulated in the States of the Middle West 


(from which most of the insurgent Republi- 
can Congressmen come) attacking the insur- 
gent movement in the name of the Congres- 
sional Campaign Committee. It was as- 
serted that President Taft had known of this 
advance campaign literature, had given it 
his approval, and had decided to withdraw 
appointment patronage from the insurgent 
members of the House and the so-called 
“ progressive” or insurgent Senators. 


Mr. Taft and For several days the whole coun- 

Falling tty Was permitted to believe that 

. President Taft had actually de- 
cided to carry out this course,—for instance, 
that he would not consult Senators Dolliver 
and Cummins in the matter of Iowa ap- 
pointments, unless the Senators should ac- 
cept instructions as to the positions they 
would take and the votes they would cast in 
the course of their work in the Senate cham- 
ber. If this had been true it would have 
been a political blunder on Mr. Tafi’s part, 
because the so-called insurgents in both 
Houses were original Taft men and have all 
along desired to work with the President as 
fully as possible. “They have at times felt 
themselves to be better Taft men than the 
President himself. Naturally enough, the 
President, as official head of the party, has 
felt it necessary to work as well as possible, 
for the sake of results, with the regularly 
constituted party leadership in both Houses. 
The insurgents, on the other hand, have not 
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IN FOR A THOROUGH SCRUBBING! 
From the Herald (Washington) 
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* HANG ON TO THE LIFE PRESERVER, AND I'LL PULL 
YOU BOTH IN!” 
From the Press (New York) 


felt it necessary to make compromises, and 
have been at liberty to stand squarely for 
their own views and principles, even against 
the Aldrich leadership of the Senate and the 
Cannon leadership of the House. Mr. Taft 
subsequently denied that he had any inten- 
tion to use patronage as a club against the 
insurgents. He let it be known that a legis- 
lative program based upon what he himself, 
the President, regarded as party pledges and 
duties would be for his own purposes a suf- 
ficient criterion of party orthodoxy. He de- 
clined to identify himself in any way with 
factional differences in either House. ‘This, 
of course, is the proper position for the Presi- 
dent to take. For their own purposes the 
members of Congress from Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, and Kansas are ac- 
countable to their own constituents. The 
upper half of the Mississippi Valley is quite 
competent to write its own definition of Re- 
publicanism, and it will not be dictated to by 
Rhode Island or Maine. But Mr. Taft has 
an equal right to use his own means to ascer- 
tain some things about which the party, in 
all its factions and in all sections of the coun- 
try, might well agree upon. And he is justi- 
fied in trying to bring about harmony 
through the support of such a program. 
There is no wide difference of feeling among 
those making up the rank and file of the 
party. Public sentiment in both parties is 
strongly “ progressive.” 
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Meanwhile, there has been an 
extraordinary amount of adver- 
tising given to what has come to 
be termed “‘ Cannonism”’; and associated with 
the attacks upon Cannonism there have been 
a good many personal attacks upon Speaker 
Cannon himself. The Hon. Joseph G. 
Cannon was born at Guilford, N. C., 
May 7, 1836, and is therefore almost 
seventy-four years old. He comes of old 
Quaker stock, and his family, while he was 
still a boy, made their way to Illinois, having 
first settled for a time in Indiana. Mr. Can- 
non entered public life at his adopted home 
in Danville, Ill., nearly fifty years ago. It 
elected again in November, and his health is 
spared, he will have served forty consecutive 
years in the House of Representatives at the 
end of the Sixty-second Congress, excepting 
for one brief term when a Democrat cap- 
tured his district. He is now serving his 
fourth term as Speaker. Through a number 
of Congresses he was chairman of the great 
Committee on Appropriations. In his re- 
sponsibilities as ‘‘ watch-dog of the Treas- 
ury” he formed the habit of great care to 
prevent loose and improper appropriations of 
public money. He learned to say “no” in 
a quick, firm way, and to stick to it with 
a courage that often made him extremely un- 
popular. Not only did he antagonize those 
who had private motives, but even more fre- 
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THE REAL OBJECT OF THE INSURGENTS’ ATTACKS 
WAS SPEAKER CANNON—From the Eagle (Brooklyn) 
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quently those whose zeal for some special 


public cause or interest made them impatient ' 


of obstacles and ready to ascribe wrong mo- 
tives to public men who did not yield to their 
earnest persuasions. 


As Speaker of the House, under 


His as 
Methods the existing rules; Mr. Cannon 
asopea"e’ has had to bear the brunt of 


many decisions which a man of a different 
stamp would have tried to dodge. We who 
publish newspapers and magazines were try- 
ing hard some two or three years ago to get 
white paper and wood pulp put on the free 
list in a special bill, while leaving the rest 
of the tariff undisturbed. We held that 
prices had been arbitrarily advanced through 
the action of trusts and monopolistic agree- 
ments. President Roosevelt favored our con- 
tention, while Mr. Cannon opposed it. Some 
of the publishers thought Mr. Cannon was 
influenced by the trusts and corporations. 
As a matter of fact, he took the ground that 
the tariff could not at that time be revised 
piecemeal, and that the newspaper and peri- 
odical publishers should invoke the applica- 
tion of the Sherman Anti-Trust law. From 
his standpoint Mr. Cannon was not to be 
blamed. He did what he believed to be his 
duty in a system of party government under 
which he was charged with great responsi- 
bilities. Yet such things make enemies. 





For some years this magazine, to- 
gether with many other organs 
of public opinion, associations, 
and men in public and private life, has ad- 
vocated a national forest reserve in the lower 
Appalachian Mountains and another in the 
White Mountains of New England. Mr. 
Cannon has opposed the granting of money 
out of the National Treasury for the pur- 
chase of forest lands in the old States of the 
East. Much of the opposition to Mr. Can- 
non in the Eastern States, on the part of 
those who have a zeal for “ conservation,” is 
due. to his attitude on this subject. Yet it is 
to be remembered that Mr. Weeks, of Mas- 
sachusetts, as chairman of the committee hav- 
ing the Appalachian and White Mountain 
forest-reserve bill in charge, not only re- 
ported the measure favorably to the House 
but succeeded in passing it and sending it up 
to the Senate in the face of the Speaker's 
well-known opposition. And Mr. Weeks. 
who is now chairman of the Post-Office 
Committee, where Speaker Cannon put him 
to succeed Mr. Overstreet, of Indiana 
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Instance 
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(whose seat was captured by a Democrat), 
is ready to testify to the entire fairness ot 
the Speaker as respects the forest-reserve bill 
and many other things. 


Mr. Cannon undoubtedly has his 
full share of faults and human 
frailties. He has many of the 
virtues and some of the faults that belonged 
to a period of intense partisanship in our poli- 
tics, in which the spoils system played a large 
part, during the twenty-five years follow- 
ing the Civil War. His code of ethics per- 
mits him to be more indulgent to his friends 
than to his enemies. He would risk some- 
thing of his own reputation, for example, to 
help Lucius Littauer keep a high tariff duty 
on gloves, in view of Littauer’s political 
activities in support of Mr. Cannon’s pres- 
tige and authority as Speaker. But it is to 
be remembered that he would not do this 
unless he were fully persuaded that the Lit- 
tauer schedule would develop an American 
industry and benefit the country. The power 
of the Speaker is so stupendous,—not only as 
respects the fate of pending measures but 
also as respects the fortunes of aspiring states- 
men seeking committee appointments,—that 
only a very remarkable man could hope to 
survive the antagonisms of even two succes- 
sive terms as Speaker, and win the high 
honor for a third time. Yet Mr. Cannon has 
won it fora fourth time. And this is a very 
remarkable tribute to the belief of Congress 
and of the country in his honesty, and in 
other qualities, especially those of experience 
and of decisiveness, that give him eminence. 
But the order of things has changed very 
greatly; and it would be far from strange if 
the next House, even though Republican, 
should choose to pass the Speakership on to a 
younger man, while also depriving the 
Speaker of some of that arbitrary power that 
“Uncle Joe” has been permitted to exercise 
over four successive Congresses. 


An “‘Old- 
School” 
Politician 


And this brings us, from a survey 
ecannat jeor0f Mr. Cannon’s career and per- 

sonality, to some remarks upon 
what is called ‘‘ Cannonism.” ‘This, it should 
be said, is quite a different subject. A fair 
definition of ‘‘ Cannonism ” would be some- 
thing like this: “The present rules of the 
House of Representatives and the established 
customs under which the Speaker exercises 
the powers that the rules confer upon him.” 
Under the rules, the Speaker appoints the 
committees. Bills as introduced are referred 
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HON. JOHN W. WEEKS, OF MASSACHUSETTS 
(Now chairman of the House Committee on Post 
Offices, and typical of the modern business talent 
that nowadays serves the country in Congress) 


by the Speaker to the committees he deems 
appropriate. If the Speaker does not favor 
savings banks, for example, he can arrange 
things so that it would be exceedingly diff- 
cult to get a savings-bank bill reported to 
the House and put upon its passage, even 
though a majority of all the members of the 
House might wish to vote in favor of postal 
savings banks. It is true that at a certain 
hour on a certain day a private member 
might, under suspension of rules, rise in his 
place in order to offer a motion discharging 
the Committee on Post-Offices from further 
consideration of the savings-bank bill and or- 
dering it reported to the House. But the 
Speaker, under the present system, may re- 
fuse to recognize the member rising in his 
place until he is informed for what purpose 
the member rises. And if he does not ap- 
prove of the purpose, his eye may fail to see 
the member and he may recognize somebody 
else demanding the attention of the Chair 
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Copyright, 1908, by Pach Bros., N.Y. 
HON. JOSEPH G. CANNON 


(Speaker of the IIouse) 


whose purposes are without guile. If the 
aggrieved member should propose to appeal 
to the House he would fail again, because 
there had been no decision of the Chair from 
which an appeal could be taken. 


The rules of the House are very 
much the same as they were in 
the days of Speaker Reed, when 
they were devised by able men‘ to prevent 
filibustering and obstruction and to enable 
the House to do business. The Committee 
on Rules is very close to the Speaker, and in 
any given case this committee brings in a 
special rule fixing the time when a final vote 
shall be taken, prescribing the quantity of 
time allowed for debate, and duly apportion- 
ing such time among the debaters pro and 
con. The House is, of course, its own mas- 
ter in the last resort. A controlling majority 
of the membership can at any time, by act- 
ing firmly together, bring about any changes 
it may desire in the rules, depose one Speaker 
and appoint another, deprive the Speaker of 
the power of appointing committees, or, in 
short, order its own affairs in any way that 
it pleases. It makes its own system. 


The 
House 
Rules 


It is cather slovenly and futile,— 
and it is also somewhat cowardly 
and ignorant,—to blame the Hon. 
Joseph G. Cannon because of all the sins of 
omission or commission attributable to the 
House of Representatives. Members who do 
not like Mr. Cannon as Speaker have the 
fullest right to oppose him, and those who do 
not like the rules as they stand are justified 
in fighting the rules. Mr. Cannon is con- 
spicuous because he is at the head of a sys- 
tem which he did not create. ‘The’ next 
House of Representatives will not be Re- 
publican by a large working majority. It 
will be more evenly divided, and it may be 
controlled by the Democrats. If the Demo- 
crats control it, we shall see what they will 
do with the rules. They fought the Reed 
rules bitterly and denounced Speaker Reed 
as a czar; but when they got control of the 
House themselves and elected Mr. Crisp as 
Speaker they kept the Reed rules and en- 
forced them just as strenuously. If the Hon. 
Champ Clark should become Speaker, he and 
his Democratic colleagues might find it very 
convenient to maintain the Cannonistic sys- 
tem, although they would naturally seek for 
it what they would deem a more euphemistic 
name. They will not be tender of the enemy. 


Will the 
System 
Remain? 


The Congress of the United 
States is an industrious, able, 
hard-working body of men, whose 
talents and efforts are not fully appreciated 
by the country. There are some men in the 
Senate and probably a few in the House who 
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ought to be relegated to private life. ‘The 
chief test of a public man is his public-mind- 
edness. Where men are ready to sacrifice 
public interests for private, selfish, mercenary 
ends, they are contemptible figures in public 
life and should be whipped into retirement. 
This magazine has never had any apologies 
or excuses to make for Congressmen or other 
public officials of that type. But there has 
arisen a reckless fashion in certain quarters 
of imputing bad motives to public men on 
insufficient evidence. A certain respect is 
due to high office in itself. A great branch 
of our National Government is impugned as 
a whole, when mud is thrown in the face of 
the man whom it has chosen term after term 
to fill its one post of commanding authority. 
In no period since the foundation of the Gov- 
ernment, more than a hundred and twenty 
years ago, has: there been so high an average 
of intelligence and honesty in our public life 
at Washington as at the present time. 


The The so-called ‘“ muck-rakers ” 
Trade cf the,, have sought to find blameworthy 
things, and have thrown these 

into high lights for sensational purposes. If 
they had sought to find praiseworthy things 
also, and had then endeavored to strike the 
just balance, they would have created a very 
different impression upon the public mind. 
Truth, of course, will usually prevail in the 
end. It is a very serious matter to speak 
evil of dignitaries, or to criticise and con- 
demn the character and the motives of those 
who have built for themselves positions in 
public life. Not only should the journalist 
or magazine writer make sure of his facts 
before he prints aspersions upon public men, 
but he should also search his own heart to 
make sure that he has the pure motives of a 
citizen trying to do his duty, even though 
painful and disagreeable. ‘The constructive 
processes of reform are usually more valu- 
able than the destructive. The dishonest 
public man, and the journalism of detrac- 
tion are both of them great evils. It is an 
open question which is the worse. Newspapers 
and periodicals are the chief purveyors of or- 
dinary information about public affairs. And 
in the long run the power for usefulness of 
our American press must be in proportion 
to its fairness, justice, and diligent search 
for the real facts. The so-called “ muck- 
rakers ” have had little to do either with the 
reform of our city governments or the re- 
form of our national politics. ‘They have 
usually trailed along in the rear, stumbling 
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belatedly upon scandals already lived down, 
and depicting them with a horrid eagerness 
and a total disregard for proportion and per- 
spective,—all for the misguidance of un- 
trained readers who ought to have been told 
the rounded,: symmetrical truth. 


On January 7 Congress received 


Mr. Taft's rs 3 
Greatest President Taft’s special message 
essage discussing proposed changes in 


the laws governing railroads and industrial 
corporations. ‘The message is an elaborate 
document that has created a widespread dis- 
cussion because it involves possible changes 
of the most profound character. It begins 
with the recommendation of a United States 
Court of Commerce, to be composed of five 
federal circuit judges and to be given juris- 
diction in a variety of cases arising under the 
Interstate Commerce laws and having to do 
especially with the regulation of railroads. 
Such cases can now be brought in any of the 
United States courts. To create the separate 
Commerce Court would bring about a better 
concentrated and more expeditious enforce- 
ment of the Government’s control over the 
instrumentalities of national trade. In con- 
nection with this court an assistant Attorney- 
General, acting under the direction of the 
Attorney-General on behalf of the Depart- 
ment of justice, would represent the Gov- 
ernment and would relieve the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of a part of the work 
that now devolves upon it when its decisions 
are appealed to the courts. 


Chan The next recommendation in the 
ges ; ; 
in Railway message has to do with pooling 
Reguiation orrangements. The President 
says that he sees no reason why agreements 
between carriers should not be permitted cov- 
ering such subjects as freight classifications 
and rates, and passenger fares, provided 
copies of such agreements be filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. It is sug- 
gested that the Commission have full power 
to pass upon the classifications made by rail- 
roads for the purpose of fixing rates, and also 
that better opportunity should be given to 
the shipper to ascertain the legal rate that 
he is to be charged. It is recommended also 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission be 
empowered to investigate proposed changes 
of rates, and to suspend increases for as much 
as sixty days while looking into their reason- 
ableness. Mr. Taft thinks that the shipper 
should have a right to choose which one of 
two or three established through routes shail 
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be made use of in the movement of his 
freight. All these matters involve very ma- 
terial increases in the power of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to regulate railroads 
in their dealings with shippers. 


A very important section of the 
message has to do with prohibit- 
ing railroads from acquiring stock 
or in other ways getting interest in or control 
of competing lines. Mr. Taft advocates 
such a prohibition. He would not, however, 
attack existing relationships, but merely 
regulate future action. Furthermore, wher- 
ever, at the date of the passage of such an 
act, a corporation already owns as much as 
half of the stock of another company, he 
would not prohibit the absorption of the re- 
maining half. Mr. Taft advises the passage 
of a law requiring that interstate carriers 
shall not henceforth issue stocks or bonds 
except in return for their par value in cash. 
He would have the Interstate Commerce 
Commission approve of the amount of stock 
and bonds to be issued. ‘These proposals are, 
of course, subject to various modifications in 
detail. ‘There are other suggestions, some 
of them intended to give the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission greater authority to pro- 
tect trainmen in pursuit of their hazardous 
work by the use of improved appliances. 
Taken as a whole, the President’s policy re- 
garding further steps in the regulation and 
control of railroads by the Government, and 
in the settling of disputes arising in the ex- 
ercise of such control, is progressive, far- 
reaching, and well worked out from the legal 
standpoint. 


Railroad 
Stock 
Issues 


So much for the first half of the 
message. ‘The second half deals 
with the Anti-Trust law. Here 
we have a very deliberate and highly judicial 
analysis of the development of great corpora- 
tions, the tendency toward monopoly, and the 
aims and meaning of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust law. The object of that law, Mr. 
Taft says, was to suppress business abuses. 
“ It was not to interfere with a great volume 
of capital which, concentrated under one or- 
ganization, reduced the cost of production 
and made its profit thereby, and took no ad- 
vantage of its size by methods akin to duress 
to stifle competition with it.” What Mr. 
Taft seems to be giving us is that full and 
reasonable interpretation of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust law that we ought to have had 
long ago, but that in fact the courts have 


Trusts 
and How to 
Treat Them 
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never given us. Mr. Taft seems to be hope- 
ful that the statute as it stands may cease to 
be a menace to legitimate business, through 
established interpretations by the courts that 
will make corporations quite safe if behaving 
themselves well, while putting in peril those 
that exercise monopolistic power oppressively. 
It is not easy to accept Mr. Taft’s reasoning 
along this line. 


Mr. Taft proceeds,—after this 
judicial argument in favor of let- 
ting the Sherman Anti-Trust law 
remain as it is,—to propose his remedy for 
the existing situation. He would provide 
for a method of granting federal incorpora- 
tion to the good trusts. That is to say, he 
would substitute for the present method (of 
examining into the affairs of industrial cor- 
porations by the Department of Commerce 
and Labor) a plan by which great busi- 
nesses would willingly subject themselves to 
government regulation under the terms of a 
national incorporation act. Mr. Taft pro- 
ceeds to argue very ably in favor of a law 
providing for the voluntary federal incor- 
poration of enterprises engaged in interstate 
commerce. In our opinion his arguments 
are convincing. The message concludes with 
a statement that the Attorney-General, at 
Mr. Taft’s suggestion, had prepared a bill 
providing such a scheme. 


Federal 
Incorporation 


” Secretary Nagel had co-operated 
Wickersham .with Mr. Wickersham; Senator 
Root and other legal advisers of 

the President had been consulted; and the 
bill appeared in the newspapers a few days 


after the President’s message. The matter 
is one of such importance that a protracted 
and general discussion must be expected be- 
fore such a bill can become a law. We shall 
have ample opportunity, therefore, in the 
pages of the REvIEw, to revert again and at 
more length to this topic. The bill makes it 
the duty of the Commissioner of Corpora- 
tions to examine into all the preliminaries in 
the case of every application, and after due 
inquiry to issue a certificate of incorporation. 
It contains restrictions regarding stock issues 
in order to insure the sound and conservative 
financial character of every certificate-holder. 
Every company thus incorporated must file 
an annual report, covering specified matters. 
There is a clause in the bill which authorizes 
any federal corporation to hold a controlling 
interest in the stock of kindred State corpo- 
rations under certain restrictions. The ex- 
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tent to which this would justify a great hold- 
ing company like that of the Standard Oil of 
New Jersey has naturally been discussed in 
the newspapers. It should be remarked that 
this clause is in no way essential to the 
scheme as a whole, and it would naturally be 
made the subject of thorough debate in Con- 
gress before acceptance. In other words, the 
precise powers to be conferred upon indus- 
trial corporations chartered by the federal 
Government are a matter quite incidental to 
the project itself. The Wickersham draft 
for a federal incorporation act is a note- 
worthy piece of constructive work in law 
and government, and Mr. Taft’s message on 
railway and anti-trust laws must be assigned 
the highest place in his achievements hitherto 
as lawyer and statesman. He is justified in 
asking the strong support of the Republican 
party in both Houses of Congress for a pro- 
gram* which he has endeavored to work out 
in accordance with the platform of his party 
and in pursuance of his leading addresses and 
utterances ever since he became the party’s 
candidate for the Presidency more than a 
year and a half ago. Yet it will be very diffi- 
cult in the present session of Congress to com- 
plete any important railroad legislation and 
more difficult to secure the enactment of the 
Wickersham bill for federal incorporation. 


ii As an outcome of the now his- 
Govezors toric conference of State execu- 
tives called together at Washing- 

ton in May, 1908, by President Roosevelt, 
there assembled at the federal capital last 
month the Governors of thirty States, meet- 
ing as an independent, deliberative body for 
the purpose of “ initiating, inspiring, and in- 
fluencing uniform laws.” While this con- 
gress, which soon came to te known as the 
“ House of Governors,” had no relation to 
the National Government, and dealt almost 
wholly with matters of State legislation, it 
was addressed by President Taft and was a 
thoroughly national gathering so far as rep- 
resentation was concerned. It would have 
probably been impossible to assemble such a 
body at any other point than the city of 
Washington. ‘The desirability of securing 
uniform legislation on such topics as Mar- 
riage and Divorce, Pure Food, Insurance, 
Extradition, Child Labor, Direct Primaries, 
Convict Labor, Prison Reform, Inheritance 
Tax, and Conservation of Natural Resources 
is everywhere admitted. It is believed that 
the Governors, by influencing legislation in 
their respective States, can do more than any 
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other one agency to bring about uniformity 
in such legislation. If any attempt were to 
be made to secure these reforms through the 
action of Congress amendments to the fed- 
eral Constitution would be required, and re- 
cent experience with the income tax shows 
that such procedure would be delayed almost 
interminably. Whether or not the results of 
this recent meeting of the House of Gover- 
nors come immediately into view, it is certain 
that the discussion of so many topics of com- 
mon interest in so public a manner is likely to 
have its influence on the legislation of many 
States, and such influence will be strongly 
in the direction of uniformity. 
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HON. ALFRED C. COXE 


(Chief-Justice of new Customs Court) 


the The meeting of the National 
civi Civic Federation at Washington 
Federation <multaneously with the confer- 
ence of Governors was important in that it 
gave opportunity for the expression of opin- 
ion by labor leaders and the employers of 
labor on such vital questions as the proposi- 
tion to compensate employees for injuries. 
It was recommended to the House of Gov- 
ernors and to the State legislatures of the 
country that workmen’s compensation acts, 
fair to the employer and to the employee, 
and just to the State, be uniformly substi- 
tuted for the present system of employer’s 
liability for injuries received in the course 
of employment. The Federation also adopted 
resolutions favoring the adoption of uniform 
laws for the protection of children employed 
in factories, favoring a uniform insurance 
code for all the States, and strongly endors- 
ing the conservation of forests and water 
powers. Senator Roct made the interesting 
suggestion that a commissioners’ court be cre- 
ated to draft uniform laws. The Federation 
authorized the appointment of a committee 
on legal procedure. 


Early last month President Taft 
Customs nominated the members of the 
- Customs Court authorized by the 
Aldrich-Payne Tariff law. The Chief Jus- 
tice of this new court will be the Hon. 
Alfred C. Coxe, of Utica, N. Y., United 
States Circuit Judge for the Second Judicial 
Circuit. The other members of the court 
will be: Marion De Vries, of California, 
who for the past ten years has been a member 
of the Board of General Appraisers of Cus- 
toms at the port of New York; William H. 
Hunt, of Montana, United States District 
Judge for the District of Montana, and for- 
merly Governor of Porto Rico; Gen. James 
F. Smith, of California, formerly Governor- 
General of the Philippines, and O. M. Bar- 
ber, a lawyer of Bennington, Vt. Deci- 
sions of contested cases in the collection of 
customs duties have been in great confusion 
for several years. It has been exceedingly 
difficult for the law officers of the Govern- 
ment to obtain consistent interpretations of 
the various provisions of the tariff law as 
applied to specific articles. It is believed 
that by concentrating the responsibility for 
deciding such cases in a single judicial body 
much of the confusion that arises from these 
variations of interpretation will be removed. 
The new court will decide all contested cases 
without appeal, except on questions of con- 
stitutionality. 


The New 


Perhaps the most _ interesting 
paragraphs in Governor Hughes’ 
message to the New York Legis- 
lature last month were those that announced 
the Harriman bequest to the State of lands 
for a State park, and of $1,000,000 of the 
Harriman fortune to be used for the purchase 
of other land adjacent. The 10,000 acres 
which the late railway financier desired to 
bequeath to the State is situated a few miles 
west of the Hudson River. ‘The money 
added to the bequest for the purpose of pur- 
chasing adjacent land, together with a fund 
of $1,625,000 given by wealthy citizens of 
New York, will make possible the acquisition 
of large areas between the Harriman estate 
and the Hudson River. This latter gift to 
the State is conditional, however, on the 
transfer to another site of the State prison, 
which the State had planned to place near 
Highland Lake, and on the appropriation by 
the State of New Jersey, in which a part of 
the park is to be located, of money for its 
share of the cost. There is already a public 
reservation, known as Palisades Park, ex- 
tending along the river to the southward. 
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MAYOR GAYNOR AND HIS FAMILY 


(From a photograph taken last month in. the Mayor’s office, City Hall, New York) 


This reservation was established by the joint 
action of the States of New York and New 
Jersey. The Highlands of the Hudson For- 
est Reserve stretches northward from Stony 
Point to Cornwall, and westward for a con- 
siderable distance. ‘Thus the union of these 
projects will give to New York and New 
Jersey a unique and invaluable public park, 
guarded from encroachment for all time, and 
providing a recreation ground for all who 
wish to use it. Mr. George W. Perkins, 
who has been identified from the beginning 
with the admirable work of the Palisades 
Park Commission, is entitled to great credit 
for the successful combination of these three 
projects in one, It only remains for the leg- 
islatures of New York and New Jersey to 
give their sanction to the plan. 


The appointments made by 
Mayor Gaynor, of New York, 
during his first month in office 
have more than fulfilled the promises that 
were made for his administration by his 
warmest friends and admirers. ‘Time was 
when it was counted a great thing in New 


Mayor Gaynor’s 
Gocd 


Beginning 


York if a mayor’s appointees had even nega- 
tive virtues. We have now, it seems, reached 
a stage of advancement when merely negative 
qualities no longer suffice. It is not enough 
that the head of a city department shall re- 
frain from graft and other forms of flagrant 
iniquity while in office. Thanks to the edu- 
cational campaign conducted by the Bureau 
of Municipal Research and other agencies, 
the public is beginning to demand some evi- 
dence of fitness for office beyond the cus- 
tomary certificate of good character that a 
man’s friends are always ready to give him. 
We now ask what a man knows about a 
particular job and what he can do if as- 
signed to it. This test, which we label 
“efficiency ” for lack of a better term, might 
be applied to the various commissioners and 
bureau chiefs named by Mayor Gaynor 
since January 1 with gratifying results. 
The appointment of Dr. E. J. Lederle as 
head of the Health Department; of Mr. 
Henry S. Thompson as Commissioner of 
Water Supply, Gas, and Electricity, with 
Dr. Edward W. Bemis as Deputy Commis- 
sioner; of Mr. Charles B. Stover as Park 
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MR. JOHN F. FITZGERALD 
(Mayor-elect of Boston) 


Commissioner, of Mr. Archibald R. Watson 
as Corporation Counsel, and the reappoint- 
ment of Mr. Lawson Purdy as Tax Commis- 
sioner, recognize in each case the demon- 
strated fitness of the municipal expert for 
duties that only the expert can thoroughly 
understand or satisfactorily perform. Pro- 
fessor Bemis, as head of the Cleveland Water 
Department, made for himself a reputation 
as an administrator that caused his services 
to be sought far and wide by cities requiring 
expert advice in the management of municipal 
undertakings. Such men are rare in this coun- 
try, but Mayor Gaynor has enlisted a notably 
large group of them in the business of ad- 
ministering New York City for the coming 
four years. 


as The municipal election held in 

Boston City the city of Boston on January 11 
Election x ye ° > 

was the most exciting in the his- 

tory of the city. In the first place the elec- 

tion was conducted under novel conditions, 
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all of the candidates having been put in nomi- 
nation by petition instead of by party caucus. 
Former Mayor John F. Fitzgerald was 
elected by a small plurality over James J. 
Storrow, the candidate chosen by the framers 
of the new city charter to lead the reform 
movement. ‘The two other candidates in the 
field, Mayor George A. Hibbard and 
Nathaniel H. Taylor, each polled an insig- 
nificant number of votes. Fitzgerald had the 
support of the old Democratic organization 
in Boston, while Storrow, although a Demo- 
crat, was generally indorsed by the friends of 
good government irrespective of party affilia- 
tions. While the Mayoralty contest to a 
certain extent dwarfed other features of the 
election, it would be a great mistake to infer 
from the results that the cause of municipal 
reform suffered permanent defeat. As was 
pointed out by the newspapers on the morn- 
ing after the election, the new City Council 
of nine members, which replaces the old 
Council of eighty-eight, will be controlled 





























MR. JAMES J. STORROW, OF BOSTON 


(Leading opponent of Mr. Fitzgerald) 
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by members who were nominated by the Mu- 
nicipal League. Furthermore, the men 
whom the new Mayor is to name as mem- 
bers of his departments must be competent 
to gain the approval of the State Civil Serv- 
ice Commission as experts in their respective 
lines of duty. While the Mayor will have 
new power over the budget and the city ap- 
propriations, his acts and those of his sub- 
ordinates will be subject at all times to the 
supervision and investigation of a finance 
commission appointed by the Governor of 
Massachusetts. Mayor Fitzgerald has the 
opportunity, during the coming four years, 
to give Boston an administration that will 
forever discredit the charges of graft and 
favoritism that were so freely uttered dur- 
ing the campaign for his election. He 
is pledged to give the charter amend- 
ments a fair trial. 


the m- 10 this issue of the, REVIEW 
creased Cost three articles have been contrib- 

of tiving uted dealing with the increased 
cost of living and its probable causes. The 
subject is engaging the attention of students 
and laymen all over the world, for the 
phenomenon is a world-wide one, but more 
particularly in the United States, because the 
increase has been more radical here. In both 
the Senate and the House of Representatives 
resolutions were introduced, in January, for 
the appointment of Congressional committees 
to investigate the reasons for the increase. 
Many Congressmen feel the question keenly 
and personally when they find their salaries 
of $7500 purchasing no more now than the 
salaries of $5000 purchased ten years ago. 
The Department of Agriculture is conduct- 
ing an investigation of its own into the rapid 
and great increase in the price of foods. In 
the latter part of March there will be held 
a national conference at Syracuse, N. Y., 
of various commercial bodies to discuss the 
disturbing tendency toward higher and higher 
prices. In a recent symposium in the Journal 
of Commerce, American professors of polit- 
ical econonty and others gave their interpre- 
tation of the fundamental causes of the great 
rise in the prices of rent, clothing, and food 
during the past ten years, and with one ex- 
ception these writers attributed the higher 
prices to the fundamental fact of the enor- 
mous increase in the supply of gold, which, 
with the attendant, and not less important, 
factor of the velocity of money circulation, 
is discussed so clearly by Professor Fisher in 
this issue of the REVIEW oF REVIEWS. 
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In this article Professor Fisher 
gives his opinion that this great 
increase in the current yearly ad- 
ditions to the gold supply of the world will 
continue for several decades, and it has gen- 
erally been assumed by recent writers on the 
subject that we need not look for any help in 
the dilemma from any immediate slackening 
in gold production. But there are others 
who are becoming impressed by certain phys- 
ical facts of the Transvaal mines, which have 
done most to inflate suddenly the world’s 
gold supply, facts which may promise some 
let-up, in the not distant future, in the 
“flood of gold.” The important physical 
fact in this connection is that the outcropping 
main gold reefs of the Witwatersrand gold 
district covered a small area, and that they 
are being worked out and abandoned. There 
is still a vast amount of gold to be mined in 
the deep-level works, but this deeper-lying 
metal offers much less profit in the working, 
even with the vastly improved modern meth- 
ods of mining, than the rich surface reefs 
gave, and many think the deepening will not 
be extended in activity, and even that activ- 
ity may be abated. It is highly interesting 
in this connection to see that December, 
1909, showed for the first time in many years 
a falling off in Transvaal gold production, 
as compared with previous months of the 
year. This in the face of the fact that De- 
cember figures of South African gold pro- 
duction are always swelled, in proportion to 
other months, by the “clean-up” of s aall 
unreported amounts mined during the firs 
eleven months of the year. December, 1909, 
showed not only less than other months of 
the year, but over 56,000 ounces less than 
December, 1908. ‘The entire output for 
1909 was 7,275,113 ounces, a gain of 222,- 
496 over 1908; this is less than the gains of 
recent years. 


A Check 
in Gold 
Output 


This is the season of the year 
when the manufacturers of auto- 
mobiles and their “ accessories ”’ 
hold exhibitions in the great cities of the 
country, to introduce the cars and equipment 
they propose to sell to the public in the course 
of the new year. New York City has just 
had its two “shows” in January, with an 
amount of enthusiasm and success, gauged 
by attendance and in immediate sales, that 
has never before been approached. It was 
truly a remarkable exhibition of the enter- 
prise of American engineers and manufac- 
turers, to anyone who remembers the per- 
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verse and expensive machines turned out in 
this country even five or six years ago. We 
present in this number of the REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS two concise articles telling of the 
present magnitude of the industry of mak- 
ing automobiles and explaining the value, ab- 
solute and compared to the car of five years 
ago, of the typical effective machine which 
can now be purchased for $1500 or there- 
abouts. It is stated with truth that this 
$1500 car of to-day, possible for the purse 
of the doctor, the lawyer, and the average 
business man, is decidedly more reliable, 
economical, comfortable, and handsome than 
the $5000 car of five years ago. It is 
America’s triumph in automobile-building. 
It is true, too, that there have been great 
improvements in the higher-priced cars, and 
there will always be people who have the 
means and the enthusiasm for automobiling, 
considered as a sport, to make a market for 
the $4000 and $5000 cars, with their grace, 
comfort, mechanical refinements, long life, 
and high power. 


tie At the two “shows” in New 
Economical York there were exhibited over 
Light Car +o hundred cars ranging in 
price from $485 to $7000. All but two 


were gasoline-driven, and all but one 
had the water system of - cooling the 
engine. ‘The average horse-power was about 


26. To-day a “little car” is anything 
up to 20 horse-power; a medium heavy car 
goes to 35 horse-power, and the heavy .cars 
run from 35 to 90 horse-power. A light 
car, light in weight as well as in horse- 
power, is very much more economical over 
the year’s use than a heavy one, at least in 
inverse proportion to the square of the 
weight difference. In other words, a 20 
horse-power car well made will cost to oper- 
ate not one-half, but less than one-fourth, of 
what a 40 horse-power car will cost,—this 
difference being chiefly due to the more rapid 
wear of more costly tires on the heavy cars. 
The treraendous figures of production of 
automobiles given by Mr. West in this issue 
show how soon the average citizen through 
the Middle West and West has found out 
these facts. Seven-eighths or more of the 
160,000 cars that will be sold in 1910 will 
be light cars, and a large majority of them 
will be manufactured and sold west of the 
Alleghany Mountains. Thousands of these 
passenger cars will be used for business as 
well as pleasure, by physicians, farmers, 
real estate operators, and salesmen. 
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the Lhe enterprising city of Los 
Los Angeles. Angeles conducted the first im- 
Aviation Meet : eee: 
portant American aviation meet 
on January 10-20. Liberal cash prizes drew 
to the contests many American experts and 
famous foreigners. Practically every type of 
flying craft was represented. From 25,000 
to 60,000 people watched the trials with 
great interest each day. Some remarkable 
flights were accomplished and a number of 
records established. Louis Paulhan, the dar- 
ing Frenchman, made many thrilling and 
spectacular flights, and proved to be the idol 
of the meet. He captured the record for 
height by reaching an altitude of over 4000 
feet, and his other achievements included a 
cross-country flight of 21 miles with his wife 
and short trips with other passengers, on one; 
occasion going out over the waters of the 
Pacific Ocean. The American expert, Glenn 
H. Curtiss, succeeded in making a _ new, 
world’s record of 55 miles an hour with a, 
passenger. He also made a record for quick 
starting in 6 2-5 seconds, and accomplished 
the shortest record run on the ground before 
rising. Many other balloon and aeroplane 
flights, though not remarkable as changing 
records, lent interest to the occasion and con- 
tributed to make this American aviation meet 
a notable success. In France, Louis Dela- 
grange, one of the ablest and best known of 









































LOUIS PAULHAN 
(The daring French aviator) 
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French aviators, made a notable flight of 124 
miles at the rate of 49 miles an hour on De- 
cember 30 last. Five days later, at Bor- 
deaux, he met his death through the break- 
ing of one of the wings of his aeroplane. 
Delagrange’s death is the fourth that has 
taken place among aviators in four months, 
the others having been the Frenchmen 
Lefebvre and Captain Ferber and a Span- 
iard named Fernandez. ‘The recent achieve- 
ments in aerial navigation, both at Los An- 
geles and elsewhere, will be found chronolog- 
ically recorded on page 162. 


That Dr. Frederick A. Cook was 
the victim of an_ hallucination 
with regard to the North Pole 
seems the only hypothesis that fits the facts 
of the great Arctic controversy as they have 
now come out. Last month we noted the ad- 
verse decision of the commission appointed 
by the University of Copenhagen to examine 
the notes and memoranda submitted to them 
by Dr. Cook’s secretary. In this data, which 
consisted of a typewritten copy of the ex- 
plorer’s account of the North Pole journey 
and the typewritten copy of entries in 
his notebook covering the period from March 
18 to June 13, 1908, the time in which he 
claims to have journeyed to the Pole and 
back, the commission found no evidence suf- 
ficient to warrant the belief that Dr. Cook 
actually reached the Pole. ‘The original 
notebook of the explorer, which reached Co- 
penhagen on the first of the year, brought to 
London, it was reported, by Mrs. Cook, 
was submitted on January 4 to the commis- 
sion. This also was inspected by the exam- 
iners and reported to contain “ nothing to 
alter its judgment.” The notebook, the 
examiners say in their verdict made public 
on January 19, contains various alterations, 
but there is nothing to show whether the 
changes were made with the purpose of 
deceiving. At the same time that these 
facts were published it was announced 
that the Explorers’ Club of America had 
decided against all of Dr. Cook’s claims 
to have made the ascent of Mt. Mc- 
Kinley. Dr. Cook himself disappeared from 
public view soon after the departure of 
his secretary, Mr. Walter Lounsdale, for 
Copenhagen with the typewritten reports of 
his observations. Up to the middle of last 
month his secretary reports that brief mes- 
sages had been received from Dr. Cook ‘at 
widely separated points in Europe, but the 
exact addresses of the explorer and Mrs. 


The Verdict 
Against 
Dr. Cook 


‘had no suspicion. 
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Cook were not revealed. The explorer was 
at one time reported to be resting in a Ger- 
man sanitarium. 


Whether or not Dr. Cook ever 
reached the North Pole, a ques- 
tion upon which the civilized 
world has had honest differences of opinion 
from the time of the announcement of his 
claim, there can, it seems, be no final differ- 
ence on the question of the genuineness of 
the explorer’s own belief that he had been 
there. Every competent observer who met 
him personally has maintained that he is 
quite incapable, morally or intellectually, of 
concocting a colossal scheme to hocus the en- 
tire world. Throughout the whole affair 
there is no evidence of any plan to impose on 
the credulity of mankind. It seems probable 
that Dr. Cook actually attained a very high 
Northern latitude, perhaps came within a 
shorter distance of the North Pole than he 
will ever be credited for. It is sincerely to 
be regretted that he did not, upon his return 
to civilization, frankly state his actual 
achievement. This was probably in itself 
noteworthy enough to entitle him to honor 
and financial return, sufficient, perhaps, to 
compensate him for the privations he under- 
went. It may be that his lonely imprison- 
ment during the six months’ Arctic night 
after his return from his farthest North af- 
fected his memory and judgment. ‘Through- 
out the whole discussion the attitude and 
conduct of the University of Copenhagen 
and the Danish people have been worthy 
of sincere respect and admiration. They 
accepted with dignified enthusiasm and 
at its face value the claim of an Ameri- 
can explorer against whose record they 
All through the trying 
period of discussion, so often bitter and un- 
fair, they maintained the dignified reserve 
that properly characterizes all sincere and 
honest folk while awaiting a decision. But 
when the necessary evidence was not pro- 
duced they did not permit their desire or 
their preceding action to prevent a decision in 
strict accord with scientific truth. 


Was the 
Explorer 
Self-Deluded ? 


po Meanwhile the attention of 
forthe scientists and explorers is being 
South Pole ‘ 


directed to the Antarctic region 
by the announcement that two important ex- 
peditions will at once proceed completely to 
conquer the South Pole. Lieutenant Shackel- 
ton, who in January of last year, it will be re- 
membered, penetrated to within one hundred 
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geographical miles of the southernmost point 
ot our globe, has decided upon another Ant- 
arctic expedition. It is announced also that the 
British Government has granted $100,000 
to Capt. Robert F. Scott to fit out an ex- 
pedition to the south polar regions. It is 
Captain Scott’s intention to leave England 
for the South some time during the course 
of the coming summer. 


The Situation I he resignation of President 
wieat” Zelaya from the head of the 
icara ° ° 

m4 Nicaraguan Republic (on De- 


cember 16, as we noted last month) ‘was 
followed almost immediately by the flight of 
that statesman to a refuge in Mexico. The 
Nicaraguan Congress than proceeded to 
elect as his successor Dr. José Madriz. Al- 
though Senior Zelaya denies that he has re- 
signed, declaring that he has relinquished the 
executive office only temporarily, his depart- 
ure from the country has been generally 
taken to mean that the one-time despot is 
finally out of Nicaraguan politics. Dr. 
Madriz, although officially known as only 
the de facto President, began at once to ad- 
minister the government. One of his first 
public utterances after the usual formal as- 
surances of a fair and impartial administra- 
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A CHRISTMAS CARD THAT WAS NOT SENT 


(With this caption London Punch prints the above 
cartoon, which it says might have been sent to Pres- 
ident Taft by a bluejacket in the U. S. Navy apropos 
of the uncertain state of things in Central America) 
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JOSE MADRIZ, THE NEW PRESIDENT OF 
NICARAGUA 


DR. 


tion was the admission that the executions of 
Cannon and Groce, the two Americans who 
were put to death by Zelaya for participating 
in the revolution, were illegal. Dr. Madriz 
admitted also that the resentment felt by the 


‘ Government and people of the United States 


in this matter was justified. 


pit ith Meanwhile General Estrada, 
the Revolutions commander of the revolutionary 
‘sts. forces, had been making a gener- 
ally successful campaign against the govern- 
ment troops. At the town of Rama early 
last month the army of Estrada severely de- 
feated the government troops, and by the 
middle of January the revolutionists had ad- 
vanced far enough to threaten Managua, the 
capital city. Madriz thereupon offered to 
submit the question of the Presidency to a 
general election. The former Mexican Am- 
bassador to the United States, Sefor Enrique 
Creel, came on a special mission to Washing- 
ton late in December to set forth the attitude 
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of Mexico in the Nicaraguan matter. “ The 
asylum granted by Mexico to ex-President 
Zelaya,” said Sefior Creel, ‘‘ in no way was 
an unfriendly act to the United States. 
The United States and Mexico will con- 
tinue acting and co-operating in full accord 
to consolidate peace in Central America.” 
Secretary Knox’s policy has been justified by 
its results, the new President of Nicaragua 
has approved it, our perfect accord with 
Mexico has been maintained at all points, and 
public opinion in South America is favorable 
to the action of our Government. 


tina! Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s proposals 
fim", for national defense in Canada 
and for the Dominion’s share in 
the imperial army and navy establishment 
contemplate the organization of a Canadian 
militia on the same general lines as the na- 
tional guard of the United States, and the 
building of a Canadian navy to be subject to 
the call of the British admiralty, “ provided 
always that within fifteen days the Dominion 
Parliament ratifies the call.” The plans of 
the government provide for the construc- 
tion of eleven ships of war, building to be- 
gin at once,—in Canada, if possible. This 
program is supported in the main by all 
parties. The measure authorizing the con- 
struction of the warships, which had its first 
reading in the Parliament at Ottawa on 
January 12, is known as “an act extending 
the naval service of Canada.” It is interest- 
ing to note here that the calendar year 1909 
marked the highest record ever made in trade 
between the United States and Canada. Dur- 
ing 1909, $88,000,000 worth of imports from 
Canada and $190,000,000 worth of exports 
to the Dominion show the already large and 
rapidly increasing volume of trade. More 
than 60 per cent. of all Canadian imports, 
these figures show, are frem the United 
States. Official figures indicate that during 
the past decade Canadian-American trade has 
more than doubled. The American and 
Canadian peoples are being bound closer each 
year by .facts of commerce proximity and 
mutual friendliness. 


The Election Lhe British general elections of 

n 1910 formally began on January 
Great Britain +4 when the second Parliament 
of King Edward VII. was dissolved, and 
election writs were issued to every con- 
stituency, summoning the new Parliament 
to meet on the fifteenth day of the present 
month. The nominations and elections took 

















MR. JOHN BURNS, ENGLAND'S, RADICAL LABOR 
MINISTER 


(Mr. Burns is President of the Local Government 
Board in England and a member of the Cabinet. He 
has just been returned to Parliament by an increased 
majority from the London district of Battersea) 


place according to law between the roth 
and 28th of last month, the last day of poll- 
ing for the city boroughs being January 19 
and the last for the county and district bor- 
oughs the 28th. ‘The actual voting in the 
great majority of districts took place on the 
15th, 17th, 18th, and 19th. The general 
result was the return of the Liberal govern- 
ment to power, though with somewhat con- 
siderably reduced majorities. By January 
20 the returns showed a Unionist gain of 
sixty seats in the House of Commons. We 
have in this magazine set forth the news 
of the memorable Parliamentary session just 
closed. The issues of the present campaign, 
the events leading up to their formulation, 
and the leading personalities which -have 
figured before the country in championing 
these issues are of much interest to Ameri- 
cans. In another part of this number of the 
Review Mr. Stead tells the story of the 
campaign. 


All the members of the present 
Ministry were returned by their 
constituents, and some of them, 
notably Mr. John Burns, with increased ma- 
jorities. ‘The first candidate to be returned 
unopposed was Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, the 
venerable but still fighting champion of Tar- 
iff Reform, who has represented one of the 
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A SCENE IN THE CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE OF THE UNIONISTS IN LONDON 


(A typical London election campaign scene, showing the machinery in the headquarters of Lewisham, the 


Birmingham districts continuously — since 
1885, but because of illness has not occupied 
his seat in the House for some time. The 











A UNIONIST ELECTION POSTER 


(This cartoon, which illustrates the Unionist idea 
that the Liberal budget is a Socialistic one, is by the 
well-known cartoonist, E. Huskinson) 


largest constituency in the metropolis) 





general result of the voting seems to have 
been that the North of England, and all of 
Scotland and Wales, with most of Ireland, 
the so-called “Celtic fringe,” have been 
solid for the government; the Midlands sec- 
tion, notably in the vicinity of Birmingham, ° 
favors Tariff Reform, and London, as was 
expected, according to the results of the by- 
elections, went over to the Unionist camp, 
returning 33 Unionists and 28 Liberals. In 
the last House there were 39 Liberals and 
22 Unionists. A noteworthy feature of 
the campaign was the publication’ on Jan- 
uary 15 of a joint manifesto by Mr. Balfour, 
leader of the opposition in the House of Com- 
mons, and Mr. Chamberlain, declaring that 
Tariff Reform (the English equivalent of 
what Americans know as Protection) would 
not increase the cost of living of the working 
classes, but would make possible the reduc- 
tion of the present taxes on articles of work- 
ing-class consumption, and would lessen un- 
employment. Premier Asquith on January 
18 publicly reiterated his determination to 
make the question of the right of the House 
of Lords to veto, a paramount issue when the 
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Liberals are returned to power. He also re- 
peated the determination of his party to take 
up the Home Rule question at the earliest 
practicable moment. 


The King Albert, the new Belgian 
pometer - monarch, who, as we noted last 
month, formally succeeded his 

uncle, the late Leopold II., on December 23, 
is a close, progressive student of economics, 
and has already begun to identify himself 
with the progressive political and economic 
tendencies of his country. After the corona- 
tion ceremonies he addressed the Parliament 
and pledged himself to work for the social 


advancement of the nation and the elevation — 


of the moral and intellectual standard of his 
people. He made particular reference to the 
cause of popular education and to an early 
and equitable solution of the Congo ques- 
tion, it being his great ambition “ to justify 
in the eyes of the world the sovereignty of 
Belgium over the Congo.” King Albert’s 
civil list was fixed by the Parliament at 
3,300,000 francs, approximately $660,000. 
The new king, studious and domestic, pre- 
sents a rather marked contrast to his pre- 
decessor. He is said by those who know him 
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A WIDELY DISTRIBUTED LIBERAL POSTER IN ENGLAND 


(Compare this with the Unionist carteon on the 
opposite page) 
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THE NEW KING AND QUEEN OF BELGIUM, AND 


THEIR FAMILY 
(This photograph of the young King with his wife 
and children is unusually interesting because it was 
taken by the King’s mother) 


well to have a genuine sympathy with the 
workers, and Socialists and Catholics alike 
agree that from him much may be expected. 
He knows the horrors of the Congo at first 
hand. He is not consumed by the love of 
money. Belgium, once the cockpit, is now 
the garden and the workshop of Europe. In 
Albert I. she seems to have secured a sov- 
ereign after her own heart. 


France Lhe new French tariff bill which 
jfdonts a. was drawn up by the Tariff 
Commission expressly appointed 

for that purpose last winter, was passed on 
December 29 by a large majority vote, after 
protracted discussion in the Chamber of 
Deputies. The bill was drafted by the re- 
porter-general of the commission, M. Peirre 
V. Morel, a staunch protectionist and dis- 
ciple of Méline, the father of French tariff 
makers. Although M. Morel referred to 
the measure as “ simply a work of economic 
defense, menacing no one,” it is generally re- 
garded as aggressively protectionist in char- 
acter. As passed in the Chamber, it is a high- 














COUNT UDO STOLBERG-WERNIGERODE 
(The new President of the German Reichstag) 


ly specialized law based on the maximum 
and minimum principle, containing a vast 
number of concessions that can be offered by 
France to the nations with which she trades. 
The enacting clause puts the new tariff in 
force on March 31 of the present year. It is 
not considered likely, however, that the Sen- 
ate will approve the measure in time for it 
to become a law before the beginning of 
1911. In purely domestic matters the French 
people have been greatly interested during 
the past few weeks in the plans publicly an- 
nounced by the new Minister of Marine, 
Vice-Admiral Boué de Lapeyrére, for the 
complete reorganization of the French navy; 
the projected measure of the government 
for readjusting the relations between the 
state and the church with regard to the so- 
called private schools, and the authorization 
by the Chamber of Deputies for the munici- 
pality of Paris to contract a loan of $180,- 
000,000 for an elaborate scheme of improve- 
ment, including the demolition of unsanitary 
buildings, the construction of new streets, 
gardens, and schools. 


Our Tariff Almost immediately after the 


Relations with passage of the Aldrich-Payne law 
last August negotiations were 
begun between the American and German 
governments for a new commercial agree- 
ment to take the place of our former reci- 


Germany 
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procity arrangement with Germany, made 
under the terms of the Dingley act. This 
arrangement expires on the seventh of the 
present month, and automatically upon that 
date the general German tariff rates will 
apply to all imports from the United States, 
unless in the meantime a new agreement is 
made. On April 1, unless the President 
shall by proclamation decide the minimum 
rates of our new tariff in effect against Ger- 
many, the maximum rates provided for in the 
Aldrich-Payne tariff will be automatically 
applied to our vast German import trade. 
These rates provide for the imposition of the 
minimum with the addition of 25 per cent. 
ad valorem. In negotiating for a new agree- 
ment our own State Department has de- 
manded a relaxation of some of the severe 
German restrictions against American cattle. 
The German contention in reply is that these 
restrictions are founded on sanitary reasons 
and embodied in the general laws of the 
Empire and cannot be regarded as discrimi- 
nating against the United States, 


No The State Department has also, 
Po... the newspapers report, protested 
to the government at Berlin 

against the passage of the proposed Prussian 
potash law. Germany has a practical monop- 
oly of potash production, and approximately 
60 per cent. of her production, aggregating 
$7,000,000 in value, is exported to the 
United States. Up to July of last year the 
potash output was controlled by a syndicate. 
When this was broken up the Prussian Gov- 
ernment, which controls five potash mines, 
in order to prevent demoralization of the 
trade and the cutting of prices, proposed to 
the Federal Council of the Empire a bill 
putting the whole German potash industry 
under Imperial control, and providing that 
prices must be approved by the Federal 
Council. Meanwhile a number of American 
concerns had made new and more favorable 
contracts with individual mine owners. On 
January 11, therefore, the American Govern- 
ment informed the German Foreign Office 
that it would regard the adoption of the 
proposed potash law as a discrimination 
against American interests. On January 18 
the government at Berlin made formal an- 
nouncement to the United States that it was 
unable to agree to the American demands, 
since the sentiment of the Reichstag was 
hostile to such concessions. American mer- 
chants sell to Germany annually goods to 
the value of more than $275,000,000 and 
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buy goods to the value of more than $150,- 
000,000. Our trade with Germany, as re- 
gards both export and import, is larger than 
that with any other country except Great 
Britain, and an interruption to this trade 


_ would result in grave loss to both countries. 


Undoubtedly some amicable arrangement 
will be made to prevent the threatened tariff 
war that is being predicted in the newspapers. 


étiiee Constitutional gc-ernment in 
of Cabinet both Turkey and Greece has been 
in Turkey : 
going through some rather un- 
usual experiences recently. At Constanti- 
nople the Committee of Union and Progress, 
otherwise known as the Young Turk party, 
effected last month what was announced as a 
reorganization of the Cabinet, which since 
May last has been under the leadership of 
Hilmi Pasha. The economic and political 
regeneration of Turkey has been making 
steady progress since the deposition of the 
Sultan Abdul Hamid II. last April. It was 
in the interest of a complete “ modernization 
of business conditions,” the young Turks 
contend, that the Hilmi Pasha ministry was 
forced to resign. “The new Premier is Hakki 
Bey, formerly Turkish Ambassador to Rome. 
On January 19, the Palace of Cheragan, at 
Constantinople in which the Turkish Par- 
liament meets, was entirely destroyed by fire. 


Recent At Athens there has been for 
a. some months a disagreement be- 
tween the King, the Ministry, 
and the National Assembly, or Bulé (as 
the Greek one-chamber Parliament is 
known) on the one side, and the Military 
League on the other. The army,—particu- 
larly the organization of officers,—is dissat- 
isfied with what it characterizes as the weak 
attitude of Greece toward Turkey in the 
matter of the annexation of Crete. The 
Military League, which is very strong and 
apparently has a good deal of popular sup- 
port, early last month demanded the resigna- 
tion of two cabinet ministers and the en- 
actment of several measures reorganizing the 
Greek army. ‘Their demands were, in the 
main, conceded. The appointment (on Jan- 
uary 3) of a new Minister of War, who 
himself is a member of the Military League, 
foreshadows a radical reorganization of the 
entire military establishment. It remains 
to be seen whether King George will be able 
to work out the military reforms without 
sacrificing anything of the constitutional 
principle. 


Summaries of the progress made 
in by Russia during the year that 
has just closed emphasizes what 
one reviewer calls the single great legislative 
asset of the government during 1909. This 
is the Land Act, which became a law early 
in the past year, and which opens a way out 
from the commune system by which Russian 
peasants have heretofore been virtually bound 
to the soil. According to figures indicating 
the workings of this law for the first half 


-of 1909, more than one million independent 


farmers have been created from the old 
peasant community of the empire. The Gov- 
ernment Land Bank has helped these peasants 
to get their farms by issuing long-time loans 
at a low rate of interest, payment being 
largely conditional upon the state of the 
harvests. ‘The general political condition of 
the empire has been quieter, although in the 
closing days of the year the assassination of 
several high officials was reported, including 
the killing by bomb of Colonel Karpov, chief 
of the secret police at St. Petersburg. 


Late in December the Duma au- 
thorized the expenditure of $55,- 
000,000 for the reorganization 
and redistribution of the army. In regard to 
naval construction and the reform of the 
courts very little actual progress is reported. 
The Duma, it is true, has been debating a 
habeas corpus project, as well as the general 
idea of trial by jury. The system of court- 
martial, however, “ reinforced protection,” 
as it is known in Russia, has been in force in 
most of the Russian cities for nearly four 


Russia's 
Special 
Problems 








THE CHERAGAN PALACE ON THE BOSPORUS 


(The Turkish Parliament Building in Constanti- 
nople, destroyed by fire last month) 
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years, and there is apparently no intention 
of doing away with it. As far as the non- 
Russian nationalities in the empire are con- 
cerned, Premier Stolypin has laid it down as 
a general principle that “‘ nowhere will the 
Russians who happen to be a numerical 
minority of the local population be allowed 
to remain in political inferiority.” This 
means that the local administrations in Fin- 
land, Poland, and the Baltic provinces must 
be acceptable to the Russian nationals re- 
siding there. The death of the Grand Duke 
Michael Nicholaievitch, grand-uncle of the 
Czar, and the serious illness of the Empress, 
were also subfects of concern to the Russian 
people during the past month. 


Secretary 4 Clarifying of the economic and 
y “oh “altho tag 

Knox's Man- political situation in the Far East 
ehurian Note has been effected by Secretary 
Knox’s note on the Manchurian situation. 
Late in December Mr. Knox communicated 
to the governments of China, Japan, Russia, 
Great Britain, France, and Germany the 
proposal that the railroads of Manchuria be 
turned over to China and placed in the hands 
of an international syndicate which should 
develop them for commercial instead of po- 
litical purposes, thus assuring the neutrality 
of this vast region, which for more than two 
decades has been the subject of international 
disagreement and dispute. In the note, 
which was made public from Washington 
on January 5, Mr. Knox explained that the 
American Government makes this proposal 
in accordance with the policy inaugurated by 
the late Secretary Hay for the maintenance 
of the “ Open Door” in Manchuria. Early 
last spring, when the United*States Govern- 
ment learned that two railroad concessions of 
great financial importance had been secured 
by British, French, and German financial 
groups, it was suggested that American co- 
operation would be desirable. In July last 
the Government at Washington took the 
rather unusual step of communicating direct- 
ly in this matter with the Chinese Regent, 
Prince Chun. The result of this protest has 
been the agreement, now virtually completed, 
by which American bankers are to take one- 
fourth of the loan (approximately, $30,000,- 
000) for the construction of these two rail- 
roads, American engineers are to be employed 
(though not as “ chiefs”) and American 
materials are to have the same rights for all 
present and prospective lines that were re- 
served to the British, French, and German 
materials by the original agreement. 


mn Such a “vesting in China of the 
Significance ownership of its railroads,” said 
Mr. Knox in his note, “ would 

have great international advantages.” In con- 
cluding his proposal the Secretary noted the 
fact that an Anglo-American syndicate has 
obtained a concession for a railroad connect- 
ing Aigun, in North Manchuria, with Chin- 
chow-fu, farther to the south, and that the 
British and American governments intend 
to support this concession diplomatically. 
The railroads referred to in the note are not 
all the lines in the province, but the two 
great lines constructed by the Eastern Chinese 
Railway Company, a Russian corporation 
organized by the Russo-Chinese Bank under 
agreements made between China and Russia 
in 1896 and 1898. One of them, known as 
the Chinese Eastern Railway Company, is 
really an extension of the Trans-Siberian ex- 
tending across Manchuria to Vladivostok. 
The other, the South Manchurian line, ex- 
tends southward trom the first-mentioned 
line at Harbin and eventually terminates at 


Port Arthur. 


pussia Lhe treaty of Portsmouth, which 
and Shine terminated the Russo-Japanese 
war, divided these roads between 

Russia and Japan, the former securing about 
two-thirds and the latter one-third of their 
mileage. It was also agreed in the treaty 
aforesaid that except in the leased territory 
the roads in question should be used ex- 
clusively for commercial and industrial pur- 
poses. Russia, however, contending that her 
agreements with China, already referred to, 
are still in force and permit her to have “ the 
exclusive and absolute right of administra- 
tion” over the territory within the railroad 
zone, has attempted to enforce this right dur- 
ing the past two years by means of certain ad- 
ministrative regulations in Harbin and other 
Siberian cities in a manner objectionable to 
the Chinese and other foreign residents. 
This phase of the subject, as we have noted 
more than once in these pages, has caused 
some considerable displomatic friction. It 
has been chiefly Russia’s unwillingness to 
forego, or compromise in any way, the treaty 
privilege claimed under the agreements with 


China in 1896 and 1898 that has been re- ° 


sponsible for the tangled condition of Man- 
churian economic and financial affairs dur- 
ing the past two years. The interview that 
had been arranged between the Russian Min- 
ister of Finance, Kokovtzov, and Marquis 
Ito, it is generally supposed, and which was 
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prevented by the assassination of Ito in Octo- 
ber last, was for the purpose of disposing of 
Russia’s railroad rights to Japan, for a con- 
sideration not mentioned. 


rn should be remembered, in 
Right In the considering Mr. Knox’s proposal, 
that in the two agreements with 

China it was stipulated that the government 
at Peking might purchase these railroads at 
cost in the year 1938, or that it might claim 
reversion of them without payment eighty 
years after the date of agreement,—that is, 
in 1982. Secretary Knox’s proposal is, there- 
fore, nothing more than a suggestion that 
China do now what she will have the right 


to do at certain dates in the future, and that. 


in return for “ the privilege of anticipation ” 
she shall place the roads under an interna- 
tional guarantee of neutrality. Late in Jan- 
uary it was announced that the Chinese For- 
eign Board had refused to accept Secretary 
Knox’s proposition. On January 21, the 
Japanese and Russian governments, in notes 
handed to our ambassadors at Tokio and St. 
Petersburg, politely declined to assent to 
Mr. Knox’s proposal. 
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THE LATE SPENCER TRASK, OF NEW YORK 


In the obituary list-of the month 


Some 
Obituary occur some names of men well 
oes known in public affairs. Mr. 


Spencer Trask and Mr. D. O. Mills were 
not only eminent as financiers but also as 
generous and philanthropic, with a broad out- 
look upon the progress of the country. Mr. 
Mills had. attained great age, while Mr. 
Trask, who was much younger, lost his life 
in a railway accident. In the death of Mr. 
Nabuco, the Brazilian Ambassador, the 
Western Hemisphere loses one of its ablest 
diplomatists and statesmen. Elsewhere in this 
number of the Review will be found a rec- 
ognition of the work of the late Frederic 
Remington, the artist whose pictures of Indian 
and frontier life are so well known. Cardi- 
nal Satolli- felt himself as much at home 
in the United States as in Italy. Gen. 
Daniel H. Rucker was the oldest retired 
officer of the United States Army. He died 
at the age of ninety-eight and was a promi- 
nent figure in Indian campaigns previous to 
his gallant service in the Mexican War. 
He served through the Civil War and was 
not retired until the age of seventy-one. 
Gen. N. M. Curtis also died early in Jan- 
uary. He was famous as having led the 
charge on Fort Fisher in 1865. 








RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From December 20, 1909, to January 20, 1910) 





PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


December 21.—The Senate adopts a resolu- 
tion calling on the President for all papers: re- 
lating to the Ballinger-Pinchot controversy.... 
In the House, the District of Columbia Appro- 
priation bill is passed. 


January 4.—Both branches reassemble after 
the holiday recess. 


January 5.—Resolutions providing for a joint 
investigation of the Ballinger-Pinchot contro- 
versy are introduced in both Houses....In the 
Senate, two resolutions are introduced providing 
for an inquiry into the increased cost of living. 

-The House passes the bill abolishing the 
Isthmian Canal Commission and creating in its 
stead the office of Director-General. 


January 6—In the Senate, a letter from 
Gifford Pinchot to Senator Dolliver is read, in 
which the former indorses the charges against 
Secretary Ballinger and criticises the President 
for removing Glavis. 

January 7.—A special message from the Pres- 
ident, recommending certain amendments to the 
interstate commerce and anti-trust laws, is re- 
ceived and read in the House; the resolution 
calling for a joint investigation of the Ballinger- 
Pinchot controversy is adopted by a vote of 149 
to 146, with an amendment providing that the 
members from the House shall be designated by 
the House itself instead of by Speaker Cannon. 


January 10.—The President’s special message 
on the interstate commerce and anti-trust laws 
is received and read in the Senate; the resolu- 
tion to investigate the Ballinger-Pinchot affair 
is adopted....In the House, the Administra- 
tion’s interstate commerce bill is introduced. 

January 11.—In the Senate, the Administra- 
tion’s interstate commerce measure is intro- 
duced....The House passes the Army Appro- 
priation bill. 

January 13.—The House passes the Fortifica- 
tions Appropriation bill. 

January 14.—The House receives the Presi- 
dent’s special message on conservation of nat- 
ural resources. 

January 17.—The special message from the 
President on conservation is read in the Senate. 

.The House passes the bill providing state- 
hood for New Mexico and Arizona. 

January 18—In the Senate, bills are intro- 
duced embodying the President’s recommenda- 
tions on Alaskan and conservation matters.... 
The House considers the Urgent Deficiency bill. 

January 19.—The Senate passes the District 
of Columbia Appropriation bill....The House 
passes a bill abolishing the Lighthouse Board 
and considers the Mann “ white slave” Dill. 


January 20—In the Senate, the Vice-Presi- 
dent appoints as members of the Ballinger- 


Pinchot investigation committee Messrs. Nelson, 
of Minnesota; Root, of New York; Flint, of 
California, and Sutherland, of Utah; Repub- 
licans; and Paynter, of Kentucky, and Fletcher, 
of Florida, Democrats....The House elects as 
its representatives on the Ballinger-Pinchot com- 
mittee Messrs. McCall, of Massachusetts; Olm- 
sted, of Pennsylvania; Denby, of Michigan, and 
Madison, of Kansas, Republicans; and James, 
of Kentucky, and Lloyd of Missouri, Democrats. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN $$} 


December 21.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in its annual report to Congress, 
asks for more power to regulate railroad rates. 


December 24.—Federal Judge Pollock, in a 
decision handed down at Topeka, declares the 
Kansas bank-guarantee law void. 


December 27.—Governor Noel, of Mississippi, 
appoints Col. James Gordon as United States 
Senator until such time as the Legislature may 
elect a successor to fill the unexpired term of 
the late A. J. McLaurin. 


December 28.—The committee appointed by 
Mayor McClellan, of New York, reports to him 
against complete equalization of the pay of 
women and men teachers in the public schools. 


December 30.—Attorney-General Wickersham 
asks the United States Supreme Court to ap- 
point a receiver for the American Tobacco Com- 
pany, alleging conspiracy in restraint of trade. 

At a special election the city of San Fran- 
cisco votes in favor of municipal operation of a 
street-railway line owned by the city. 

January 1.--The law prohibiting the manu- 
facture of liquors in the State of Tennessee 
goes into effect....William J. Gaynor (Dem.) 
begins his term as Mayor of New York City. 

January 3.—Governor Harmon, of Ohio, in 
his annual message to the Legislature, recom- 
mends the ratification of the income tax amend- 
ment to the Constitution: 


January 4.—Secretary Wilson orders that the 
Department of Agriculture conduct a thorough 
inquiry into the cost of living. 

January 5.—In a special message to the New 
York Legislature, Governor Hughes states that 
he is in favor of an income tax, but asks that 
the Legislature reject the amendment as passed 
by Congress on the ground that it confers power 
to tax the income derived from State and mu- 
nicipal bonds....President Taft names Alfred 
C. Coxe as presiding judge of the new Court of 
Customs Appeals, the other members being Wil- 
liam H. Hunt, James F. Smith,.O. H. Barber, 
and Marion De Vries. 

January 6.—President Taft sends to the Sen- 
ate the nominations of Cuno H. Rudolph and 
Gen. John S. Johnston to be Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia. 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


January 7.—President Taft directs the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to remove from office Gif- 
ford Pinchot, chief of the Forest Service. 

January 9 —Secretary Ballinger suspends 
four officials of Oklahoma Territory, as a result 
of conditions affecting the Indian schools. 

January 11—John F. Fitzgerald (Dem.) is 
elected Mayor of Boston by a small plurality 
over James J. Storrow, the reform nominee. 

January 12—The President appoints Henry 
S. Graves chief of the Forest Service. 

January 14.—President Taft effects a tempo- 
rary truce between the insurgents and regulars 
of the House....A high city official and four 
prominent business men of Pittsburg are ar- 
rested, charged with conspiracy and bribery. 

January 18—Charges of bribery are made 
against Jotham P. Allds, the newly elected 
leader of the New York State Senate....Isador 
Rayner is re-elected to the United States Senate 
by the Maryland Legislature. 

January 19.—President Taft signs the resolu- 
tion providing for a Congressional investigation 
of the Ballinger-Pinchot controversy. 

January 20—The New York Senate votes to 
investigate the charges against State Senator 
Allds. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN 


December 20.—José Madriz is elected Presi- 
dent by the Nicaraguan Congress; General Es- 
trada, representing the Revolutionists, refuses to 
accept the selection, and the choice is also said 
to be not acceptable to the United States....The 
Chilean cabinet resigns, 

December 21.—The British House of Lords 
decides that trade unions have no right to assess 
members to provide pay for representatives in 
Parliament....Herbert Gladstone is appointed 
Governor-General of South Africa. 

December 22——A new Progressive cabinet is 
formed in Portugal, headed by Sefior Beirao. 

December 23.—Albert I. ascends the throne of 
Belgium and promises reforms in the Congo.... 
Emperor Francis Joseph appoints Ladislaus von 
Lukacs Premier of Hungary. 

December 24—King Albert, of Belgium, re- 
quests Premier Schollaert and the members o 
his cabinet to retain their portfolios....The 
Greek crisis is ended by the resignation of the 
Minister of War. 

December 26.—President Madriz, of Nica- 
ragua, orders the arrest of several leading 
Zelayans, including a son-in-law of the ex- 
President, charging them with misappropriation 
of public funds....The committee on national 
defense of the Russian Duma refuses to grant 
the proposed credit for new battleships. 

December 28.—It is officially announced that 
the Spanish Cortes will be dissolved in January. 

December 29.—The French Chamber of Dep- 
uties passes a high protective tariff bill....The 
Sultan of Turkey accepts the resignation of 
Hilmi Pasha, Grand Vizier. 

December 31.—Hakki Bey is appointed .Grand 
Vizier of Turkey. 

January 10.—King Edward dissolves the Brit- 
ish Parliament and summons a new one to meet 
on February 15. 


January 11.—Emperor Francis Joseph in- 
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structs Count Khuen von Hedervary to form a 
cabinet, the one proposed by Ladislaus von 
Lukacs having failed to meet his approval.... 
Emperor William opens the Prussian Diet, 
promising.reform in the election law. 


January 12——The Canadian Government's 
naval program is announced; it involves the 
construction of eleven vessels at a cost of $12,- 
000,000. 

January 13—The Captain-General of Madrid 
and several other Spanish army officers are re- 
lieved of their commands for criticising the 
government. 


January 15.—Voting begins throughout Great 
Britain for members of the new Parliament. 

January 17.—Count Khuen von Hedervary 
, succeeds in forming a ministry which meets 
with the approval of Emperor Francis Joseph. 


January 18.—Two 28,000-ton battleships of the 
Dreadnought type are authorized in Argentina. 


January 19——The French Foreign Minister 
replies in the Chamber of Deputies to attacks 
made by Catholic Deputies on the government’s 
system of education. 

January 20.—The voting to date in the British 
general election, while showing decided gains 
for the Unionists, indicates a small Liberal- 
Laborite majority. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


December 23.—Secretary Knox warns Presi- 
dent Madriz that he will be held responsible for 
the safety of Americans in western Nicaragua. 


December 25.—Ex-President Zelaya leaves 
Nicaragua for Mexico on a Mexican gunboat. 

December 27.—China makes formal complaint 
to Japan that the latter country is violating 
the Manchurian telegraph convention. 

Decmber 28.—Venezuela terminates the diplo- 
matic mission to France, the latter country in- 
sisting upon the arbitration of claims of French 
citizens expelled by Castro. 

December 29.—Joseph Chamberlain, in a proc- 
lamation to the Birmingham electors, maintains 
that Great Britain is threatened by foreign na- 
tions as it never was before. 

January 1.—Dispatches from London to this 
country indicate that governmental and indus- 
trial affairs in Liberia are in a state of stagna- 
‘tion, officials and people momentarily expecting 
active intervention by the United States. 

January 2.—Negotiations having failed to ad- 
just the dispute over the boundary of Macao, 
Portugal’s 4 square miles of territory on the 
coast of China near Hongkong, the Chinese 
Government notifies Portugal that under no 
circumstances will it consent to arbitration. 

January 5.—Secretary Knox announces that 
he has addressed a note to the governments sig- 
natory to the last Hague Convention, propos- 
ing that the international prize court established 
by that conference shall be invested with the 
functions and jurisdiction of such a tribunal, 
making international arbitration a fact instead 
of a theory....The Russian Foreign Office an- 
nounces that it has received from the United 
States Government a proposal to neutralize 
foreign-owned railroads in Manchuria by sell- 
ing them to China and financing them by an 


‘ 
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international .yndicate....It is announced in 
London that the tariff on live cattle from Argen- 
tina will be removed, lowering the price of meat. 

January 8.—Japanese statesmen and press op- 
pose Secretary Knox’s plan for neutralizing the 
railroads in Manchuria....There is considerable 
alarm in France over affairs in French Indo- 
China....The Sultan of Turkey protests to the 
powers against Cretan officials, taking the oath 
of allegiance to the King of Greece. 

January 11—The Peruvian Congress sanc- 
tions the boundary treaty with Brazil....Mar- 
quis Cusani-Confalioneri is appointed Ttalian 
Ambassador to the United States. 

January 12.—The German Government an- 
nounces its approval of the plan to neutralize 
the railroads of Manchuria. 

January 17—The American Consul-General 
at Paris explains before the American Chamber 
of Commerce in that city that the Payne Tariff 
will not injure France....The Supreme Court 
of the Philippines decides that the island gov- 
ernment has power to regulate foreign com- 
merce with the islands. 

January 18—President Taft issues proclama- 
tions under the new Tariff law, declaring that 
Great Britain, Russia, Spain, Italy, Turkey, and 
Switzerland are entitled to minimum rates. 

January 19—Ambassador Rockhill confers 
with the Russian Foreign Minister on the neu- 
tralization of Manchurian railroads. 


AERONAUTICS 


December 30.—Leon Delagrange, in a Bleriot 
monoplane, establishes a new speed record at 
Juvisy, France, covering 124 miles at the rate 
of 49 miles an hour. 

December 31.—The Michelin Cup and cash 
prize of $4000 for the longest aeroplane flight 
during 1909 is awarded to Henry Farman; on 
November 3 he established a record of 144 miles 
in 4:17: 35. 

January 4.—Leon Delagrange -is killed and 
Santos Dumont severely injured in accidents. to 
their aeroplanes on aviation fields near Paris. 

January 6—An Englishman named Meal is 
seriously injured, falling with his machine from 
a height of 30 feet, at Cannes, France. 


January 7.—Hubert Latham attains a height 
of about 3600 feet at Mourmelon, France. 

January 9—The Aero Club, of France, de- 
cides to issue challenges for the international 
balloon and aeroplane trophies (James Gordon 
Bennett), held by the Aero Club of America. 

January 10—The Aero Club, of California, 
J opens its first aeronautic carnival at Los An- 
geles....The Wright Brothers, in an interview 
at New York City, deny that their suits against 
Curtiss and Paulhan for infringement of pat- 
ents will tend to retard the progress of aviation, 
and state that no one who confined himself to 
the development_of the art has been molested. 


January 11—Glenn H. Curtiss, in a_ short 
flight in his biplane at Los Angeles, establishes 
a new world’s record for aeroplanes carrying a 
passenger, developing a speed estimated at 55 
miles an hour....The International Aeronau- 
tical Federation, in session at Paris, announces 
the dates of aviation carnivals during 1910; 
those in the United States are to be held from 
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October 18 to November 2, when $200,00c will 
be offered in prizes. 

January 12.—Circling over the aviation field 
at Los Angeles in a Farman biplane, Louis Paul- 
han reaches a height estimated at 4200 feet. 

January 13.—Louis Paulhan carries two pas- 
sengers with him twice around the course at 
Los Angeles. 

January 14.—Louis Paulhan flies across coun- 
try from Los Angeles to San Pedro and back, 
a distance of 20 miles, in 35 minutes. 

January 18—A ’cross-country flight of 47 
miles, in 1 hour and 3 minutes, is made by 
Paulhan at Los Angeles in a Farman biplane. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


December 20.—Henry Phipps gives $500,000 
for the establishment of a hospital in connec- 
tion with the University of Pennsylvania. 

December 21.—The University of Copenha- 
gen declares that the data submitted to it by Dr. 
Frederick A. Cook are insufficient to prove his 
claim that he reached the North Pole. 


December 22.—Assassinations of high officials 
are reported from various parts of the world, 
all of them by natives; the premier of Korea is 
stabbed at Seoul, the chief of police of St. Pe- 
tersburg is killed by a bomb in the Russian cap- 
ital, and a British chief magistrate in the Indian 
Service is assassinated at Bombay....Charles 
L. Warriner, formerly local treasurer of the Big 
Four Railroad at Cincinnati, pleads guilty to the ° 
charge of embezzling $643,000 and is_sentenced 
to five years at hard labor....King Leopold is 
buried after elaborate ceremonies in Brussels. 

December 23.—The Utah, which when com- 
pleted will be the largest battleship afloat, is 
launched at Camden, N. J. 

December 24.—All southwestern Savane suf- 
fers from storms and floods; in Spain and Por- 
tugal the material damage is enormous....Two 
thousand lives and hundreds of vessels are re- 
ported lost in a severe gale off Japan and Korea. 

December 25.—Ten persons are killed and a 
score or more seriously injured in a collision be- 
tween an express and a freight train in Bohemia. 

December::26.—New England and New York 
are in the grasp of a snow and wind storm which 
causes great damage; in Boston transportation 
is interrupted, electric wires are down, and sev- 
eral lives are lost....The International Zionist 
Congress opens at Hamburg. 

December 27.—A sensational flurry in Rock 
Island common on the New York Stock Ex- 
change leads to an investigation by the gov- 
ernors....The Indian National Congress opens 
at Lahore. 

December 29.—The centenary of William E. 
Gladstone’s birth is celebrated... .It is estimated 
that there are over 4000 cases of typhoid fever 
in Montreal, due to polluted drinking water.... 
Eleven Newfoundland schooners and sixty men 
are reported lost in the Christmas storm. 

December 31.—According to figures made_ 
public at Washington, the imports into the 
United States during 1909 were the greatest in 
its history.... Mayor McClellan formally opens 
for traffic the Manhattan Bridge, connecting 
Manhattan and Brooklyn Boroughs, New York 
City....In a: collision between a fast freight 























RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


and a passenger express, at Croton, N. Y., Spen- 
cer Trask, the banker and philanthropist, is 
killed and two others are seriously injured.... 
Three persons are killed and forty-three injured 
in the derailing of a passenger train at Trenton, 
Mo. 

January 2.—Floods do great damage to rail- 
road in southern Utah, Nevada, and California. 

January 3.—Charles W. Morse, the banker, 
begins his fifteen-year sentence in the federal 
prison at Atlanta, Ga. 

January 5.—Governor Hughes, of New York, 
announces a gift to the State of 11,000 acres of 
land and $1,000,000, from Mrs. .E. H. Harriman, 
for creating a State park. 

January 6.—The British Government pledges 
$100,000 toward the Scott expedition to the 
South Pole....The Greek royal palace at Tatoi, 
near Athens, is destroyed by fire. 

January 10.—Four former employees of the 
Sugar Trust are sentenced in New York to one 
year in the penitentiary. 

January 11.—A statue of Gen. Lew Wallace is 
unveiled in the capitol at Washington. 

January 13.—Thirty persons lose their lives 
in the wreck of the Southern Pacific steamer 
Czarina off Marshfield, Ore. 

January 14.—Charles R. Heike, secretary, and 
five employees of the American Sugar Refining 
Company are indicted in New York City for 
conspiracy in connection with weighing scandals. 

January 15.—The four daily newspapers of 
Denver suspend publication following a strike 
of their pressmen. ; 

January 16.—A riot involving 20,000 persons 
occurs in Naples, due to increase in rents of 
workmen’s: homes. 

January 17—The Shoshone Dam ineWyoming 
is complete....President Taft speaks at the 
opening session of the National Civic Federa- 
tion conference at Washington. 

January 18—President Taft and Governor 
Hughes address the conference of Governors at 
its opening session in Washington. 

January 19—The Palace of Cheragan, the 
Turkish Parliament house on the Bosporus, is 
destroyed by fire....Heavy storms in France 
and Switzerland cause great damage from 
floods. *..John R. Walsh, the convicted Chicago 
banker, begins a five-year sentence in the fed- 
eral prison at Leavenworth, Kan....The South- 
ern Health Conference is organized at Atlanta 
to fight the hookworm disease. 

January 20.—The conference of Governors at 
Washington adjourns after making plans for a 
future meeting at some State capital. 


OBITUARY 


December 20.—George P. Fisher, professor 
emeritus of ecclesiastical history at Yale, 82.... 
William A. Harris, ex-United States Senator 
from Kansas, 68....Edwin T. Evans, a pioneer 
in transportation on the Great Lakes, 73. 

December 21.—Ex-Chief Justice Benjamin S. 
Liddon, of the Florida Supreme Court, 57. 

December 22.—Anselm J. McLaurin, United 
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States Senator from Mississippi, 61... .Timothy 
P. Sullivan, the Tammany politician, 4o. 


December 24.—Ernest von Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy, the German banker, 63. 


_ December 25.—Thomas Murdoch, a pioneer 
in the wholesale grocery business of the Middle 
West, 81....Richard Bowdler Sharpe, an emi- 
nent English ornithologist, 62. 


December 26.—Frederic Remington, the artist 
and sculptor, 48 (see page 225)....Dumont 
Clarke, a prominent New York banker, 69.... 
Walter Shirlaw, the artist, 71. 


December 28.—Arthur Gilman, the author and 
founder of Radcliffe College, Massachusetts, 73. 


December 29.—George W. McNear, a promi- 
nent grain dealer, of California, 72. 


December 31.—Spencer Trask, the New York 
banker and philanthropist, 65. 

January 1.—Sir Edward Leader Williams, the 
English authority on canals, 82. 

January 2—Prof. William Arnold Stevens, of 
the Rochester Theological Seminary, a writer 
on biblical subjects, 71. 

January 3.—Darius Ogden Mills, the banker 
and philanthropist, 84. 

January 5.—Congressman James W. Griggs, 
of Georgia, 48 

January 6.—Major-Gen. Daniel H. Rucker, 
U. S. A., retired, a veteran of the Mexican and 
Civil Wars, 98....Samuel S. Sanford, formerly 
professor of applied music at Yale, 60....Wil- 
liam Seligman, prominent in banking circles in 
this country and Europe, 88....Mrs. Flora A. 
Darling, founder of the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution and other patriotic societies, 69. 

January 7.—Brig.-Gen. Loomis L. Langdon, 
U. S. A., retired, 78. 

January 8.—Major-Gen. Newton M. Curtis, U. 
S. A., retired, 74....Cardinal Satolli, the first 
Apostolic Delegate to the United States, 70.... 
Prof. James Barr Ames, dean of the Harvard 
Law School, 64. 

January 10.—Rev. Patrick Healy, formerly 
president of Georgetown University, 71. 

January 11.—Hamiltone McKown Twombly, 
the New York capitalist and railroad man, 60. 

January 12.—Rufus N. Rhodes, editor of the 
Birmingham News, 53....James Hannay, the 
Canadian historian, 49. 

January 13.—Andrew Jackson Davis, M. D., 
fifty years ago a distinguished spiritualist, 83. 

_ January 14.—Charles H. Truax, formerly jus- 

tice of the New York Supreme Court, 63.... 
John P. Hopkinson, founder of the Hopkinson 
School in Boston, 70. 

January 15.—John W. Breidenthal, for many 
years a leader of the Populists in Kansas, 53. 

January 17.—Joaquim Nabuco, Brazilian Am- 
bassador to the United States, 60 Ex-Gov- 
ernor George T. Werts, of New Jersey, 63. 

January 18.—John Farson, the prominent Chi- 
cago banker, 54. 

January 19—Ex-Governor Robert Lowry, of 
Mississippi, 78. 
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From the Herald (New York) 


(Within the last month, the now famous investigation of frauds in the weighing of sugar at the port of 
New York has led to the indictment of at least one high official of the sugar trust) 
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TAFT “ PUTTING IT GENTLY” TO THE TRUSTS 
From the Jersey Journal (Jersey City) 





WILL HE COME IN UNDER TAFT’S UMBRELLA ? 
From the Journal (Minneapolis) + 
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COMING OR GOING? 
From the Traveler (Boston) 


The four cartoons on-this page are selected 
from scores that have to do with Mr. Taft’s re- 
lation to the controversy between the Republican 
“insurgents” in Congress and the so-called 
“regulars.” It was reported last month that 
Mr. Taft would withhold patronage in their 
States from insurgent Senators and Congress- 
men, and the two cartoons on the bottom of the 
page refer to that matter. The President is nat- 























THE . CONGRESSIONAL 


Pres. Tart: ‘ This pie is for good little boys only!” 
From the Jnter-Occan (Chicago) 

















UNCOMFORTABLE 
From the World (New York) 


urally trying to prevent a serious party split. It 
is denied on his behalf that he has been trying 
to use the patronage club. He is not trying to 
drive the Republican elephant either Westward 
into the insurgent camp or Eastward into that 
of the regulars. His modest proposition is to 
have a camp of his own and feed the elephant 
Republican pabulum on his own premises. 
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“INSURGENTS” 


AND FEDERAL PATRONAGE 
CHORUS OF INSURGENTS: “Oh! We'll be good.” 
From the Herald (New York) 
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SPEAK UP, BOY, WHERE DOES YOUR FATHER LIVE ? 
From the Pioneer Press (St. Paul) 



































‘HE HIGHEST YET! 
; From the Eagle HEY! YOU FORGOT SOMETHING! 


(New York) From the American (New York) 
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AJAX PINCHOT DEFYING THE PRESIDENTIAL 
LIGHTNING 


From the Spokesman-Review (Spokane) 














THE INTREPID MARINER PUTS TO SEA ONCE. MORE 
From the State Journal (Columbus) 
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CONGRESS WILL KEEP HANDS FIRMLY TO THE PLow ! 
(Aldrich and’Cannon appear to be the real farmers) 
From the State Journal (Columbus) 




















LET THERS EP Lions! 
From the Herald (Washington) 


The Ballinger-Pinchot controversy, the ship 
subsidy bil, the alleged leadership of Congress 
by Messrs. Aldrich and Cannon, and Mr. J. P. 
Morgan’s recent financial operations, give point 
to the various cartoons on this page. 








ATLAS 
From the World (New York) 
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KEEP YOUR EYE ON THE PROFESSOR! 
From the Oregonian (Portland) 

















WITHIN RANGE OF HIS SHOVEL 
We must have good neighbors at Panama, 
From the American (Baltimore) 








The cartoons on this page represent a number 
of interesting international situations in which 
the United States is involved. 














KNOX WAITING FOR THE DOVE’S RETURN 4 
From the Jnquirer (Philadelphia) 





























UNNECESSARY ALARM 


POSSIBLE INTERNATIONAL TARIFF TROUBLES 
Canada has caught the armament scare from John Are these two nice old gentlemen going to allow their 
Bull. tariff dogs to get them into a squabble? 
From the American (Baltimore) From the Journa (Minneapolis) 
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A TYPICAL SCENE IN THE BRITISH GENERAL ELECTION “CAMPAIGN 
(A North of Ireland clergyman addtessing a crowd in the interest of one of the Liberal candidates) 





THE GENERAL ELECTION IN GREAT 
BRITAIN 


BY W. T. STEAD 


FROM whatever point of view it is re- 

garded’ the general election of Janu- 
ary, 1910, is one of the most interesting that 
has taken place of late years in the United 
Kingdom. ‘There is something almost daz- 
zling in the sensational challenge which in 
the first decade of the twentieth century the 
one remaining hereditary chamber in the 
world has addressed to the hitherto trium- 
phant democracy of Great Britain. Privileges 
which the House of Commons has jealously 
preserved as the center and life and soul of 
representative institutions have been boldly 
assailed by the House of Lords, and the ques- 
tion of whether the British Empire is in 
future to be ruled by the People or by the 
Peers has been referred by the Peers them- 
selves to the vote of the People. It is very 
magnificent, but it is hardly practical politics. 
Still the appeal has been made, and before 
these lines meet the eye of the reader, the de- 


cision of between seven and eight millions of 
electors will have been registered at the bal- 
lot box. 

Writing as I do before the first constit- 
uency has been polled I must of necessity 
treat the question of the result of this ap- 
peal to the People as an open question, and 
confine myself to a simple straightforward 
expositon of what the general election is, 
how it is conducted, and what are the lead- 
ing issues before the electors, accompanying 
this exposition by brief sketches of the lead- 
ing figures in the electoral combat. 


THE ELECTORATE 


In round numbers there are 42,000,000 in- 
habitants in the United Kingdom, inhabiting 
over 8,000,000 houses, and there are on the 
electoral register nearly 8,000,000 names. 
Of these, nearly 800,000 live in Scotland, 
700,000 in Ireland, and less than 400,000 in 
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Wales. The remaining 6,000,000 are in 
England. 

At the general election of 1906, 6,000,000 
votes were cast, and the Liberal plurality was 
836,418. The Liberals at that time polled 
a majority in all the four divisions of the 
United Kingdom, the figures being 430,000 
in England, 74,000 in Wales, 131,000 in 
Scotland, and 200,000 in Ireland. This was 
far the most decisive vote that had been cast 
at any general election. 

In 1892 the Liberal plurality was only 
200,000. In 1895 the Unionists had con- 
verted this into a Unionist plurality of 123,- 
000. 

The House of .Commons consists of 670 
members, distributed as follows: 


ENGLAND. WALES. 
TMU cave sees 8k 085 GL BOrvOusns * seis ss oss 11 
BOCOUENG 0. Siecc tek ae BGG Counties: *..i5is% o.'3 as 19 
ee ee re ee 234 —_— 
Universities ........ 5 30 
465 f 
SCOTLAND. IRELAND. 
TN. ss bi5 S50 <b io vcs BE BOTOMeNS ® oa. < onic a:0-5:0% 16 
PrP ee ee Be COUEIES ook ok eee we 85 
Universities ........ 2 Universities: ........ 2 
72 103 


At the General Election of 1906 these four 
divisions were represented as follows: 


LIBERAL. UNIONIST. 
337 128 


NINEIND « 5\ 5) 5 %e. bg plea) 00.6 6 betes lal 8 90 aEN 7 

ERI ai ane ole Ee Peary RR Nee 30 0 
I Se ea ER rer 61 11 
a Ue oe ee oe eee ee re 84 19 


showing an anti-Unionist majority of 354. 

It ought, however, to be noted that the 
Liberal 512 include 41 Independent Labor 
members and 84 Irish Nationalists. The 
Labor men almost always vote with the Lib- 
erals. The Irish Nationalists vote, as a rule, 
with the Liberals, excepting on questions re- 
lating to sectarian education and whisky. 

It is obvious from the most cursory glance 
at these figures that the Unionists did not 
in 1906 obtain. anything like the number of 
the seats in the House to which they were 
entitled by proportional representation. Of 
the electors 3,400,000 in round numbers 
voted Liberal and 2,500,000 Unionist. Every 
member ought in strict proportion to be 
elected by 8800 votes. But the Liberals only 
averaged 6600 and the Unionists 16,200. 
The Liberal majority in the constituencies 
was only 33 per cent. above the Unionists. 
In the House they had a majority of more 
than three to one. 

This result is inevitable when feeling runs 
high in all the constituencies in the same di- 
rection. Wales, for instance, returned 30 


Liberals and not a solitary Conservative, al- 
though on any system of proportional repre- 
sentation they would have had 10 seats. « This 
must be borne in mind in estimating the sig- 
nificance of the polls at this year’s election. 
It is quite possible that the Liberals might 
poll as large a plurality as in 1906, and yet 
lose half their majority in the House. A local 
or sectional decrease in the Liberal electorate 
in one part of the country, which was more 
than counterbalanced on the total vote by a 
rise in the Liberal majorities in other con- 
stituencies, would materially affect the ma- 
jority of members sent to Westminster. 

The voting is by secret ballot, and in Eng- 
land the ballot is really secret. The polling 
is sbread over a fortnight, a fact which oper- 
ates favorably for the party which scores 
heavily in the opening contests. ‘There are 
always many waiters upon Providence who. 
vote with the winning side. In the present’ 


election the first poll’ took place on January , 


15, the last om January 29. In order to.ob- 
tain a majority of one, the Unionists needed 
to win back 178 of the seats they lost in 1906. 
As they had admitted themselves that they 
did not expect to win more than half a dozen 
seats at the*outside in the Celtic fringe,— 
that is to say, in Wales, Scotland, and Ire- 
land,—they needed to capture every other 
seat held by the Liberals in England in 1906. 

The cost of a general election is roughly 
estimated at a million sterling ($5,000,000), 
an expenditure which is borne by the candi- 
dates, whose resources, when inadequate, are 
eked out by the party funds. 


THE LEADERS IN THE FRAY 


We now come to the question of the per- 
sonalities which tower aloft above the rank 
and file. First and foremost stands-the di- 
minutive but energetic figure of Mr. Lloyd- 
George, the Chancellor of the Exchequer. It 
isghis budget which has precipitated the con- 
flict. He is a comparatively young man of 
slender physique, full of Celtic fire and pas- 
sion. He is a Baptist in religion, and unlike 
many Nonconformists he has risen to the 
front rank without deserting the chapel of 
his fathers. He has sprung from the ranks 
and was educated in a Church school, where 
he was once offered the position of a pupil 
teacher on condition that he would abjure 
Nonconformity. ‘‘ Had I done so,” said he 
humorously, ‘I should probably at this time 
have been raised to the dignity of a curate of 
the Church of England.” He is a Welsh- 
man, and Welsh of the Welsh, speaking with 
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equal facility both English and his mother 
tongue. He distinguished himself during the 
South African War by the uncompromising 
fidelity with which he defended the cause of 
justice and liberty, with equal risk both to 
life and limb.. He took office as Chancellor, 
as he once told me, because finance was the 
only region in which the veto of the Lords 
did not prevail. But he did not realize then 
the temerity or audacity of the Peers. His 
budget struck the popular imagination as the 
first great attempt that had ever been made 
by an English statesman to grapple with the 
condition-of-the-people question’ on broad 
statesmanlike lines. His speeches at Lime- 
house and Newcastle were frank appeals to 
the mass of the people to use their power in 
order.to redress the gross abuses and unjust 
monopolies which have hindered their devel- 
opment and retarded their progress. As a 
speaker he is of the first rank. His humor 
never fails, his passion is always under con- 
trol, and his imagination is Celtic in its exu- 
berance. He is far and away the most popu- 
lar minister to-day among the Liberals, and 
as a natural consequence the most detested 
by his opponents in the House of Commons. 
His personality exercises a singular charm 
even upon his bitterest opponents. But when 
he is on the stump he succeeds to an extraor- 
dinary extent in rousing the fury of those 














Photograph by Paul Thompson 

MR, WINSTON L. S. CHURCHILL, PRESIDENT OF THE 
BOARD OF TRADE, AND MRS. CHURCHILL, 

, DURING THE ELECTION CAMPAIGN 





Photograph by Paul Thompson 
MR. ASQUITH, THE BRITISH* PREMIER 


whose chartered abuses and anti-social mon- 
opolies he unsparingly condemns, 

On the other side the most conspicuous fig- 
ure in the election has been Lord Curzon. 
Lord Curzon is a man of great ability ; Chan- 
cellur of the University of Oxford, ex-Vice- 
roy of India, in any future Conservative 
cabinet he would occupy a leading position. 
He is young, energetic, very industrious, an 
excellent speaker who has the courage of his 
opinion, and it was largely due to the pressure 
exercised by him and Lord Milner upon Lord 
Lansdowne that the Conservative leader was 
led to take the fatal step of rejecting the 
budget. Lord Curzon, although he has an 
immensity of zeal, is lacking in discretion, and 
steady Conservatives who have been endeav- 
oring to persuade the country that the rejec- 
tion of the budget was a very exceptional oc- 
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LORD MILNER 


(Whose speeches supporting the Lords’ position on 
the budget have attracted world-wide attention) 


casion only justified by the revolutionary na- 
ture of the budget were djsmayed to find this 
zealous Peer taking the stump in favor of the 
thesis that the House of Lords was much 
better qualified to govern the country than 
the House of ‘Commons. The House of 
Commons, he says, was not fit to be left 
alone. It was exposed to the influences of 
popular passion. It was under the control of 
the constituencies. The House of Lords, on 
the other hand, lived in a serener atmosphere, 
and was indeed much more ta be trusted as 
the guardian of the safety of the empire. He 
eulogized the hereditary principle, and in 
short undertook a thoroughgoing campaign 
in favor of an oligarchy as opposed to democ- 
racy. His speeches were too long to be read 
by the ordinary busy man or to be listened to 
with patience by an ordinary political meet- 
ing. But they succeeded in producing the 
impression which of all others steady-going 
old stagers must wish to prevent,—namely, 
that the action of the Peers was a deliberate 
assertion on their part of an intention to 
claim, as a right, paramount authority in the 
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government of the country. The Liberals 
could hardly believe that the Lords had de- 
livered their enemies so completely into their 
hands, and they have reckoned Lord Cur- 
zon’s speeches as amongst the most valuable 
assets on the side of the ministry. 

After Mr. Lloyd-George the most con- 
spicuous figure on the Liberal side is Mr. 
Winston Churchill, the president of the 
Board of Teade. Winston Churchill has 
rather an unpleasant manner, and his personal 
appearance is not as attractive as that of Mr. 
Lloyd-George, but as a man of lucid, cogent 
exposition he is without a rival. He opened 
the election campaign by a series of speeches 
in Lancashire in defense of Free Trade, which 
were masterly in every sense of the word. 
Few men hit so hard and hit so straight as 
Winston Churchill. He is heir to the tradi- 
tion of Lord Randolph, and is largely in- 
spired by the spirit of his father, whose career 
was cut off at a time when, had he but exer- 
cised self-control, it seemed probable he 
would have become Prime Minister of Eng- 
land. Winston has a faculty of exciting 
against him the most violent personal an- 
tipathy. The Conservatives hate him as a 
renegade, and he is practically boycotted by 
men of his own class. 

Mr. Lloyd-George and Mr. Winston 





























LORD CURZON 


(Wx-Viceroy of India, and the most conspicuous figure 
among the peers in the election) 
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Churchill may be regarded as 





the great twin brethren’ in the 
cause of democracy‘in the cab- 
inet. The one weak point. in 
both is their failure to realize the 
importance of maintaining the 
naval supremacy of Great Brit- 
ain. Both men are economists, 
both are devoted to social reform, 
both hate war and militarism, but 
with singular blindness they seem 
to be unable to realize that but 
for the maintenance of British 
ascendancy Britain would have to 
pass like all other European na- 
tions under the yoke of conscrip- 
tion. It was their opposition in 
the cabinet at the beginning of 
last year to the building of more 
than four Dreadnoughts that 
brought about a dangerous agita- 
tion upon the subject of German 
naval armaments. They gave in 
at last, but naturally a great deal 
of mischief had been done. It 
is feared in many quarters that 
should they emerge triumphant 
from the electoral tourney there 
will be great difficulty in induc- 
ing them to assent to the neces- 
sary increase of naval expendi- 


























ture, which must be borne, un- 
less England decides to abandon 
the supreme position which she 
has occupied since the battle of 
Trafalgar. 

After Lord Curzon on the 
Unionist side there is only one man who 
has made any mark in the election, and 
that is Lord: Milner. Lord Curzon left 
India in a state of violent discontent; 
Lord Milner thrust South Africa into a 
war, the evil effect of which has been 
effaced by the simple process of abandoning 
South Africa to the rule of the Dutch major- 
ity. These two pro-consuls are taking a lead- 
ing part in the platform war. Lord Milner 
is a remarkable man, but is rather forbidding 
on the platform. His speeches are haughty 
rather than persuasive, and without going to 
the length of Lord Curzon in praise of hered- 
itary rule, he has devoted himself chiefly to an 
exposition of the virtues of Protection. The 
odd thing about Lord Milner is that he was 
born in Germany of a family of which his 
father was the only naturalized British sub- 
ject. He was brought up under the dominion 
of the Bismarckian idea, to which indeed his 
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Photograph by Paul Thompson 
MR. LLOYD-GEORGE AT HIS HOUSE IN WALES 


(The Chancellor stands beside his uncle, Mr. Richard Lloyd, 


he was adopted and educated after his father’s 


policy in South Africa may be directly traced. 
But, notwithstanding his, military imperial- 
ism of blood and iron, he is and always has 
been a Socialist at heart. It was his articles 
in the Pall Mall Gazette which paved the 
way for the adoption of municipal Socialism 
by the London County Cotncil, and although 
he is on the stump against the budget there 
is no man who is more ready to go far in the 
Socialist direction than Lord Milner. 

We now come to the titular leaders of the 
parties, Mr. Asquith and Mr. Balfour. Mr. 
Asquith is a powerful forensic. He argues 
with directness and force. His ideas are 
clear and his repute good, but he is singularly 
without the capacity to rouse popular en- 
thusiasm. He is not in any sense a magnetic 
man. His speeches are dignified, powerful, 
and argumentative, but they seldom glow 
with passion and are never radiated either by 
the lambent light of genial humor or the glow 



































LORD MORLEY 


(Secretary of State for India, who was prominent in 
the budget debate) 


of an imagination. His speech at the Albert 
Hall, although a finished performance, did 
not appeal to the heart of the hearer as did 
the plain, straightforward discourse of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman in the same hall 
four years before. . Personally Mr. Asquith 
is a tender-hearted man, and he felt acutely 
as a family bereavement the death of the 
Hon. Archie Gordon, Lord Aberdeen’s son, 
who was about to be married to Miss 
Asquith. 

If Mr. Asquith was crippled by bereave- 
ment at the opening of the election Mr. Bal- 
four was hardly less unfortunate in being laid 
on the shelf by one of his frequently recur- 
ring colds during the whole of the month of 
December. It was not until the beginning 
of January that Mr. Balfour was able to 
take the field in earnest, but a man with 
much greater energy than his would have 
found it difficult to make up for lost time. 
His address to the electors of the city was 
a long, platitudinous discourse, which con- 
tained little or nothing of what was looked 
for by the country. In case Mr. Balfour 
should be called to the ministry again, his 
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first duty would be to frame a budget. He 
has left the country’entirely in the dark as 
to how he would choke the deficit. He al- 
ludes gingerly to Tariff Reform, but does not 
even pretend that the levying of any taxes on 
imports would supply the revenue needed for 
the service of the state. In his heart Mr. 
Balfour is well known to be a free trader, but 
he is pushed along at the head of the im- 
petuous rabble of his so-called followers and 
compelled to argue in favor of a cause which 
in his heart of hearts he thoroughly despises, 
but reconciles with his conscience by profess- 
ing to have invented an exceptional brand of 
Tariff Reform of his own devising, to which 
he is entirely devoted. But as no one knows 
what that particular brand is like, and as he 
admits it would neither fill the Exchequer 
nor provide employment for the out-of-works, 
it is regarded with scant enthusiasm by the 
thoroughgoing protectionists, who look for 
inspiration to Mr. Chamberlain’s sick bed at 
Birmingham. ‘“‘ We mean to win,” said Mr. 
Balfour, amid the cheers of his supporters 
with his usual enthusiasm, but he immediately 
spoiled it by adding the damning clause of 
“* sooner or later.” 





























MR. ARTHUR J..BALFOUR 


(Leader of the Opposition in the House of Commons, 
and head of the Unionist forces in the campaign) 
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In the meantime Mr. Chamberlain was 
assuring his supporters that it was not a ques- 
tion of “sooner or later”; it must be now 
or never, for if this election were lost the 
cause of Tariff Reform was doomed. Mr. Bal- 
four, with all his faults, is far and away the 
ablest man in the Conservative ranks. He is 
the only possible leader, and although his dia- 
lectic is sometimes rather wire-drawn he is 
intrepid, versatile, and moreover commands 
the hearty admiration and affection of many 
among his opponents. Among his lieutenants 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain has distinguished 
himself chiefly by committing himself to a 
policy of food taxation which is diametrically 
opposed to that advocated by his father. 
Joseph Chamberlain, who although unable 
to speak on the platform, can still sign his 
name to letters composed either for him or 
by him in his sick-room, maintains stoutly 
that whatever fresh taxation is put on food 
must be counterbalanced by an equivalent re- 
mittance of the taxation at present levied on 
tea, coffee, and sugar. If this is done Tariff 
Reform will not raise the money that is 
needed,—a fact that Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain, as prospective Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, recognizes. Hence, he has publicly 
indorsed the program of the Birmingham 
Daily Post in which new food taxes to the 
extent of $40,000,000 are put on the bread 
and meat of the people without any cor- 
responding reduction of the taxation on tea, 
coffee, and sugar. 

On the Liberal side the most thoughtful 
speeches, which have weighed most with the 
moderate men, are those of Sir Edward Grey, 
who, however, has been very badly reported 
in the press. Mr. Haldane unfortunately has 
been ill. John Burns has devoted himself 
with immense energy to fighting his own bat- 
tle at Battersea, which he describes as the 
cock-pit of the general election. 

I come now to the most remarkable feature 
of the present election, and that is, the ap- 
pearance of the Peers on the platform. As 
a rule, Peers take little part in an election 
campaign, and after the issue of the writ they 
withdraw from the scene. But about a score 
of them have been spurred into a fanatic dis- 
play of activity over what they regard as a 
threat addressed to their order. It would 
perhaps have better served their cause if they 
had abstained from appearing on the plat- 
form. In the first case only about twenty of 
the whole 600 venture to say a word on be- 
half of their hereditary privileges. Of these 
very few justify the exceptional position 
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HON. ALEXANDER URE, LORD ADVOCATE OF SCOTLAND 


(One of the new personalities brought forward by the 
campaign) 


which they occupy in the legislature. One, 
Earl Cawdor, past First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, made himself ridiculous by declar- 
ing that Home Rule might result in the con- 
version of Belfast into a German dockyard. 
Others were mercilessly heckled by demo- 
cratic audiences, and “ gems from the Peers ” 
formed day by day amusing reading in the 
columns of the Radical newspapers. Lord 
Rothschild bestirred himself to some purpose, 
but taken as a whole the Peers on the plat- 
form have not done much for their party. 
The only new personality which the elec- 
tion has thrown up is Mr. Ure, the Advocate- 
General of Scotland, who is a first-class fight- 
ing man, and who excited the furious indig- 
nation of the Tory party by declaring that 
if they relied upon tariff reform as an alter- 
native to the budget taxes they would never 
be able to pay old-age pensions. This was 
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A SUFFRAGETTE WORKER IN NEWCASTLE 


(Showing election methods used by the women) 


admitted to be true by Mr. Balfour himself 
when he confessed that if he had to fill the 
treasury he would have to fall back on Mr. 
Lloyd-George’s taxes, with the exception, he 
added, of those on land and liquor. But so 
sensitive are the Conservatives on the subject 
of old-age pensions that Mr. Balfour so far 
forgot himself as to brand Mr. ‘Ure’s state- 
ment on the subject as a “ frigid and pre- 
meditated lie.” 


THE ISSUES 


The one dominant issue was the question 
whether the People are to govern themselves 
or be governed by the Peers. The Union- 
ists, with the exception of Lord Curzon, en- 
deavored to evade this issue. They protested 
that the Peers had only claimed a right to 
reject a budget until the electors had pro- 
nounced in its favor. ‘They pleaded that if 
the Peers are not allowed to reject a budget 
which they admit they are not allowed to 
amend, the House of Commons can pass any 
- measure it pleases by the simple process of 
including it in a finance bill. ‘Therefore, 


they argue, without the right to refer g has lasted for centuries. 


budget to the vote of the electorate, the sec- 
ond chamber is practically effaced and the 
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denial of this right commits the country to 
government by a single chamber. ‘The real * 
issue, therefore, they contended, was whether 
Great Britain should be governed by two 
chambers or by one. 

To this the Liberals replied that as a mat- 
ter of fact the House of Lords had never 
ventured to refuse supplies to the Crown 
until now, that the “ uncontrolled ” right of 
the Commons to deal with all financial ques- 
tions had been asserted by an unbroken suc- 
cession of statesmen of all parties from Pym 
to Arthur Balfour, and that this invariable 
usage of the Constitution had left the two- 
chamber system intact. As for the fear that 
the Commons might evade the veto of the 
Peers by tacking revolutionary legislation to 
a finance bill, it was derided as chimerical 
and fantastic. Lord St. Aldwyn, the chief 
authority on finance in the Unionist ranks, 
had borne explicit testimony to the fact that 
there was no tacking in the present budget. 
To reverse the unbroken practice of centuries 
from an imaginary fear that it might here- 
after be abused was therefore declared to be 
a mere subterfuge. 

The Liberals pointed out that the right to 
reject a budget even when masked by a pre- 
tended desire to consult the constituencies 
carried with it the usurpation of the right of 
the Crown to fix the date of a dissolution and 
the right of the Commons to an exclusive 
control of the executive government. To at- 
tempt in this way to graft a power to insist 
on a plebiscite whenever the Peers dislike a 
budget is to place in their hands the absolute 
control of the government. No Liberal 
budget is ever liked by the Lords. ‘They 
would, therefore, be tempted to reject -any 
Liberal budget in the hope that a new elec- 
tion might place their own friends in power. 
Hence, a Liberal House of Commons would 
only have a one-year’s lease of life, whereas 
a Conservative House would have the full 
benefit of the Septennial act. Hitherto no 
adverse vote of the House of Lords had ever 
affected the tenure of power of a Liberal 
Government. Their votes of censure were 
ignored because the Lords could not stop sup- 
plies. Concede to them that power and the 
House of Lords, unrepresentative and indis- 
soluble, will become at once the dominant fac- 
tor in the Constitution. 

This involves the summary abolition of 
the two-party system of government which 
As the Conserva- 
tives are always in a majority of four or five 
to one in the House of Lords, to admit that 
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House to a right of life and death over the 
executive government is forever to banish the 
Liberals from power. Hence, the Liberals 
were not only fighting for the maintenance 
of the fundamental principle of representative 
government, they were fighting against a pro- 
posal permanently to exclude themselves as a 
party from any share in the future govern- 
ment of the country. 
This was the issue upon which the Liberals 
’ tought the battle, and all the efforts of their 
opponents to obscure its significance only led 
to a more determined and a more impassioned 
effort to force the fighting upon this supreme 
issue. To vote for the Peers was to render 
all Liberal votes valueless in the future. To 
vote for the Peers in order to escape the 
budget was to play the part of Caiaphas who 
bribed Judas to betray his Master, for every 
Unionist candidate, if elected to the House of 
Commons, would go to that House pledged 
~to betray not only its most precious privi- 
leges but its very life and soul. 

The second great issue before the country 
was the budget itself, the rejection of which 
precipitated the election. The facts are sim- 
ple. The necessity of providing $45,000,000 
for old-age pensions and an extra $15,000,000 
for additional battleships, together with other 
increased expenditures in other departments, 
confronted the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
with the necessity of imposing new taxation 
to the tune of $80,000,000. Mr. Lloyd- 
George provided for this deficit by propos- 
ing to increase the death duties, to increase 
the income tax and to impose a supertax on 
incomes above £5000 a year. It is admitted 
by Mr. Balfour that if he were called to 
office to-morrow he would be compelled to 
levy these taxes for the necessities of the state. 
They produce more than $50,000,000 of the 
money that is needed. But besides these taxes 
Mr. Lloyd-George proposed to levy taxes on 
mineral royalties, and on undeveloped land, 
and appropriate 20 per cent: of the unearned 
increment of land. He also proposed to in- 
crease the license duties charged upon the 
dealers in intoxicants. It was these two 
classes of taxes which roused the fury of the 
House of Lords. To value the land of the 
country so that no landlord should in future 
be able to enrich himself with the unearned 
increment of its value without paying 20 per 
cent. of such value created by the community 
to the community was denounced as rank So- 
cialism. But the wrath of the landlords of 
broad acres was nothing to the fury of the 
liquor dealers. They insisted upon the rejec- 


tion of the budget, and it was to their dicta- 
tion that Lord Lansdowne succumbed. The 
whole fight, therefore, turned on the land and 
the liquor taxes. 

The land taxes are undoubtedly popular 
with the masses who own no land, and if 
they stood alone they would have no chance 
of rejection by a popular vote. But they do 
not stand alone. ‘The landlords of the tavern 
and the gin-shop are a formidable force. 
Every public house was converted into a 
Unionist committee room. The subscriptions 
of the brewers supplied unlimited funds for 
corrupting the venal and drunken section of 
the electorate. The liquor dealers and the 


brewers constituted the backbone, and they. 


supplied the only valuable electoral factor 
upon which the Unionists could count at this 
election. 

After the budget the next great issue was 
that of Free Trade versus Protection. The 
rejection of the budget was decreed by Mr. 
Chamberlain because, as he frankly declared, 
its acceptance would be the death knell of 
Tariff Reform. Marvelous is the tenacity 
with which the Tory party clings to the no- 
tion that the shortest cut to prosperity is to 
impose taxes upon everything that the weekly 
wage-earner ‘purchases from abroad. To 
raise wages, they contend, you must diminish 
their purchasing power. In America, as Mr. 
Carnegie is neve: weary of pointing out, pro- 
tective duties do not touch the bread and 
meat of the working classes. They are fed 
from their own soil. But the British worker 
is fed from abroad. ‘To levy import duties 
on bread and meat which he imports from the 
United States and from the Colonies,—for all 
pretence of letting Colonial produce in free 
has been abandoned,—is immediately to raise 
the cost of living in every poor man’s house- 
hold not only by the increased price of the 
foodstuffs which pay duty but by an equal 
increase that would at once be charged upon 
all home-grown stuff. To ask the weekly 
wage-earner to pay more for his daily bread 
in order to save the pockets of the great land- 
owners or the wealthy brewer is not likely to 
elicit a very cordial response. 

Recognizing the hopelessness of recom- 
mending their nostrum on its merits the 
Unionists have conceived the curious idea of 


asserting that all the miseries of unemploy- - 


ment will be cured by the magic of Tariff 
Reform. .Unemployment is a great evil 
which at present is diminishing. Trade has 
improved since the budget was introduced, 
and it is calculated that there are at the out- 
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side only 300,000 out-of-works, as against 
14,000,000 persons regularly employed. ‘To 
introduce a protectionist tariff would at once 
cut up by the roots the enormous amount of 
employment afforded by the position which 
England enjoys as being the free mart of the 
world. The German Colonial Minister be- 
ing asked when in London what he would do 
if England took to monkeying with Free 
Trade replied: “‘ I would double the wharf, 
dock, and warehouse accommodations at 
Hamburg and Bremen, and in twelve months 
Germany would have become what England 
is to-day, the free market and clearing-house 
of the world.” The Tariff Reformers are 
all at sixes and sevens among themselves, even 
upon the vital question of the taxes on food. 
The Liberals, on the other hand, are abso- 
lutely united in favor of Free Trade. 

A. vigorous effort was made by Lord 
Northcliffe (Sir Alfred Harmsworth) to use 
his vast combination of newspapers (includ- 
ing the London Times) to create a scare of 
a German invasion in the hope, the Liberals 
contended, that he might thereby draw a red 
herring across the track. The attempt failed 
by the very extravagance of its advocates. To 
point to the menace of the increasing fleet of 
Germany was all very well, but when it was 
argued that we must therefore raise a trained 
army of 2,000,000 Englishmen in order to 
defend the French frontier against a possible 
German attack, John Bull shrugged his 
shoulders and passed on. : 

There is more substance in the cry that is 
raised against Home Rule. The Liberal 
party is irretrievably committed to Home 
Rule. But so long as the House of Lords 
exists with its veto intact Home Rule is the 
vainest of vain dreams. The moment there 
is a prospect that the veto of the Lords may 
be abolished Home Rule enters the field of 
practical politics. The renewed pledge given 
by Mr. Asquith to the Home Rulers roused 
the fighting anti-Irish anti-Catholic element 
to activity. 
of one thing at one time. And that one thing 
at this election was not Home Rule for Ire- 
land but the question whether both England 
and Ireland are to be subjected to the rule 
of the Peers. 

The question of women’s suffrage, which 
has been so prominently brought forward by 
the militant tactics of the suffragettes, will 
not play an important part in the results of 
the election. This may disappoint many ear- 
nest advocates of women’s suffrage, but it 
was inevitable. For what the women are 


fighting for is the vote. 


But the electorate only thinks: 
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But the issue at 
the general election was whether any vote 
was to be of any value at all for man or 
woman. If the Liberals were to be defeated 
the value of the vote would be so depreciated 
that it would be hardly worth while to go 
to the polls. Of necessity, therefore, women’s 
suffrage receded into the background. This 
tendency was further accentuated by the fact 
that the militant section, headed by’ Mrs. 
Pankhurst, refusing to recognize the fact that 
even the most anti-feminist Liberal was main- 
taining the value of the vote, issued word of 
command that her section must offer an un- 
comprising opposition to every Liberal candi- 
date in the field, and especially to the Liberal 
ministers. This irritated the party from 
whom the women really draw the majority of 
their support. Practically it will not matter 
very much. The suffragettes had during 
the past year or two made a great impres- 
sion at the by-elections, because they were 
able to concentrate the whole of their forces 
upon the constituency where the election 
was taking place. But now that 500 con- 
stituencies are: being contested there were not 
enough militant suffragettes to go round. At 
the last Parliament about 400 members had 
given more or less perfunctory pledges to 
support women’s suffrage, with very little 
intention of giving effect to their promises by 
their votes in Parliament. In the new Par- 
liament it is safe to say there will be a much 
smaller number of members pledged, but 
those who do pledge themselves will mean 
business. 

It may be said that the Socialists, pure and 
simple, cut a comparatively small figure in 
the contest, as they were merged in the gen- 
eral body of those who were contending un- 
der the Liberal leadership for the principle 
that the broadest shoulders should bear the 
heaviest burden, and that the power of taxa- 
tion should be used as far as possible to equal- 
ize opportunity and to redress the inevitable 
inequalities of fortune. Unionists did their 
utmost to convince the electorate that the 
only alternatives are Tariff Reform or So- 
cialism. But it is pointed out with great 
force and effect that every protectionist tariff 
is in its essence Socialistic, inasmuch as it 
uses the power of the state in order to pre- 
vent the free exercise by the individual of his 
own judgment as to how he can best promote 
his own interest. Protection, indeed, has 
been well defined in France as the Socialism 
of the bourgeoise as opposed to the Socialism 
of the proletariat. The real alternative be- 
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fore the nation is not Protection or Socialism, 
but Socialism or Social Reform. 

The only measure which can be described 
as Socialistic passed by the late government 
was that of granting a pension of $1.25 a 
week to every old person over seventy years 
of age, whose means were inadequate to sup- 
port existence, but so far from opposing old- 
age pensions the Unionists resented as the 
most abominable libel the accusation that 
they entertained any idea of terminating the 
system. Some Unionist candidates, indeed, 
protested that they wished to go further in 
this direction, but all of them without a sin- 
gle exception declared that they regarded 
old-age pensions as an unalterable part of 
the social and political economy of Great 
Britain. 

It is the fashion in some quarters to rep- 
resent this contest as a pitched battle between 
the haves and the have nots. ‘This is a gross 
exaggeration. It is no doubt true that the 
wealthier classes, especially the landed classes, 
are more conservative than the weekly wage- 
earners. But there are many rich men on the 
Liberal side, and, strange though it may seem, 
there are many of the poorest classes who 
vote with the Unionists. This is due to 
many causes, among which two only need be 
mentioned. First, the influence of the pur- 
veyors of drink upon their more or less ne’er- 
do-well customers, and, secondly, the pres- 
sure that has been brought to bear by land- 
lords and others to compel their dependents 
to vote for the master. This illegitimate 
exercise ofthe tremendous power that is 
wielded by those who have multitudes of 
dependents whose daily bread depends upon 
their retaining their situations, was used to 
the uttermost. The screw was put on mer- 
cilessly, and considerable scandal was created 
by the open menace of wealthy dukes and 
others that if the Liberals were returned to 
power they would incontinently reduce their 
establishments, cut down their wages, and 
stop their subscriptions to charities. There 
remains only one factor to be noticed, and 
that is the influence that would be brought 
to bear by the clergy who know that their 
monopoly of religious teaching in 1800 vil- 
lages in the country would be endangered if 
the veto of the House of Lords were abol- 
ished. Further stimulus was given to-clerical 
zeal on the Conservative side by the knowl- 
edge that the disestablishment of the Church 
of the minority in Wales occupies a con- 
spicuous place in the Liberal program. When 
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we come to survey the scene as a whole we 
find on one side the majority of the great 
landlords, the great brewers, and to a certain 
extent the great financiers supported by the 
liquor sellers and the clergy, for now as al- 
ways the alliance between the purveyors of 
things spiritual and things spirituous is very 
close in this old country. Added to these are 
those manufacturers and agriculturists who 
hope that the imposition of a tariff would 
give them a monopoly of the home market, 
and enable them to raise prices as against 
the consumer. On the other side are ar- 
rayed the Nonconformist and the working- 
man. ‘These two classes form the great body 
of the Liberal host. They are directed by a 
ministry which has astonished even its own 
friends by its solidarity, its energy, and its 
courage. They can depend also upon the 
shipping, banking, and industrial interests 
which are threatened by Protection. For the 
number of those who hope to profit by the 
introduction of a tariff is comparatively small 
compared with those who would suffer by any 
interference with Free Trade. 

To these serried hosts of A 
workingmen, Independent Labor men, Free 
Traders, etc., must be added for this election 
the Irish contingent, which, owing to the 
conflict between the denominational interests 
of the priests and the national enthusiasm of 
the Irish, will in this election have voted 
practically solid on the Liberal side.- 


THE POSSIBLE OUTCOME 


By the time this article is published the 
result of the election will be known. A Con- 
servative victory would bring about an im- 
mediate change in the whole personnel of the 
administration, and the House of Lords 
would take its place as the dominant force 
in the British Constitution. This would be 
a revolution greater than any that has taken 
place in England since the fall of the Stuarts. 
On the other hand, a Liberal triumph would 
give rise to a very interesting question. Mr. 
Asquith and Mr: Lloyd-George have pub- 
licly pledged themselves not to take office 
until two things have been secured. First, 
that the uncontrolled right of the Commons 
to deal with finances shall receive statutory 
recognition, and, secondly, that the House 
of Commons shall have power to pass what- 
ever laws it deems necessary within the dura- 
tion of a single Parliament. This is to be 


effected by the abolition of the veto of the 
Lords on legislation. 











THE HOUSEKEEPER AND THE 
.RISING COST OF LIVING 


BY AGNES C. LAUT 


you do not need to quote arguments to 

convince the average householder of the 
exorbitant advance in the cost of living. 
While Conservationists such as Mr. Hill 
have been predicting such an advanée,—Mr. 
Hill calls it “ constriction,’—and economists 
have been arguing how the abundance of gold 
is really the cause of the scarcity of the 
wherewithal to pay the grocery bill, the 
average householder has not been theorizing 
at all. He has been too busy stretching ends 
that refuse to meet. He has been dealing 
with facts in terms of the dollar bill,—pay- 
ing the piper for this dervish dance of figures, 
up and up and up the scale of living till some 
of the prices have gone out of sight alto- 
gether,—roast beef, for instance, for the man 
with small income. While the theorists have 
been talking in millions and billions, the 
householder has been paying 10 cents more 
on every pound of steak, and 7 cents on every 
pound ‘of bacon, and 5 cents on every pound 
of ham, and 25 cents on every bag of flour, 
and 2 cents on every pound of tea, and 10 
cents on every pound of butter, and so on up 
and up and up the entire scale of living, with 
no certainty that matters will be-any better 
next year and an almost certainty that the 
increase in prices this year over last will be 
duplicated in next year over this. 


HIGHER THAN IN TIME OF WAR 


Ten years ago when the price of staples 
began to move up a cent and 2 cents a pound 
it was felt, but not as burdensome. There 
was no outcry; but now that the increase in 
the simplest articles for mere subsistence is 
marked not by cents and fractions of a cent 
but by 25 and 50 and 100 and, in the case of 
lard, actually 200 per cent., this business of 
the increased cost of living falls on the aver- 
age wage-earner, especially the office wage- 
earner who has no labor union to send his 
market value up,—falls with the heavy hand 
of a tax collector in time of war, or tribute 
levied by a conqueror. As a matter of fact, 
with the exception of two or three staples 
like cotton and wheat, prices are higher to- 
day in America than they have ever been in 


time of war. Never has the country been so 
prosperous. Never has there been vaster 
abundance of all the staples supplying human 
subsistence ; yet never in the history of Amer- 
ica have all the staples of living gone to such 
a level of extortionate prices. 


INCREASE FROM 1.909 TO IQIO 


Take cotton, for example; within the last 
year it has reached and remained at prices 
(15 cents) almost twice as high as the aver- 
age for the past ten years and three times as 
high as in 1899; but that,—you say,—is the 
result of an éspecially short crop and of a 
“bull? movement. (The bull will tell you 
in addition to the short crop is the factor of 
the pagan taking to other garments than 
those in which he was born,—in a word, the 
all-pervasive factor of more users than pro- 
ducers.) Very well! Take wool! The 
Conservationists will tell you that sheep have 
decreased, owing to the depletion of the graz- 
ing ranges; but the fact remains for the man 
who pays the bills that wool suits for boys, 
which cost $10 in January, 1909, cost $12.50 
in January, 1910; that $12 suits have moved 
up to $15 in the past year; that $20 serge 
suits of a year ago are to-day $25. ‘To car- 
pets have been added in the past year what 
amounts to $1 a rug for the average-sized 
room. Women’s dress goods made from wool 
show an increase 6f 121% per cent. in the past 
year. These figures are from the Clothiers’ 
Association of America. The householder, 
the man whose income has not increased as 
prices for the privilege of being alive in- 
creased, begins to feel as if an invisible hand 
were acquiring the trick of constantly picking 
his pocket. 


FOOD PRICES FOR THE PAST YEAR 


When you come to consider prices for food, 
—essential food, not luxuries,—the scale of 
increase is one to alarm the man of moder- 
ate means. Bacon sliced was 18 cents in 
1909. In 1910 it is 25 cents. ‘The increase 
dips a hand into the householder’s pocket 
every time a pound is purchased and extracts 
7 cents. Suppose the man cannot afford that 
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extra 7 cents,—what does he do under these 
high prices? - He buys just that fraction of a 
pound less than last year; and the average 
size of the average family being computed at 
five as it is in all calculations, each of those 
five eats just that fraction less of necessary 
nourishment than last year. A year ago ham 
in New York was 15 cents. Now it is 20, 
and the buyer must pay 33 per cent. more, 
or eat 33 per.cent. less. Is it surprising that 
the Russell Sage investigations of the poor 
prove that just and exactly as income de- 
creases or prices increase, the poor eat just 
and exactly that proportion less of the food 
most needed to make muscle and brawn,— 
namely, meat? 

In New York City in 1908, according to 
prices current as reported in trade journals, 
you could buy a porterhouse for 24 or 25 
cents, now it is 28 and 30; or a sirloin for 
20, now it is 24; or a round steak for 18, 
now it is 20; or corned beef for‘14, now it 
is 16. Salt pork three years ago cost from 
$16 to $18 a barrel. Now it is $25 to $28. 
Lard represents an advance of 60 per cent., 
pork 15 per cent., poultry from 20 to 50 
per cent. in the past year. Have salaries ad- 
vanced at the same pace, from 15 to 60 per 
cent.? Not that we have heard! Imagine 
the outcry and the stoppage of industry if 
wage-earners demanded what the increase in 
the cost of living demands of them? 


THE INCREASE FOR A TERM OF TEN YEARS 


When you come to consider the increase 
for a term of years, the figures are absolutely 
appalling. ‘Take the period from 1900 to 
1910, the most redundantly. prosperous 
period in the history of America: 


. Increase. 

1900. 1910. Per cent. 

Flour, per barrel...$3.25 $6.00 to $7.00 100 
Eggs, per dozen..... .22 38to 50 70to100 
Butter, per pound.. .25 .38to .40 50to 60 
Beef, per pound. .18 to .20 -24,to .30 20to 50 
Lamb, per pound. .15 to .18 Ste. .2e ) 
Poultry, per ib.. .12to.14- ~.22to .28 75 to100 
Potatoes, per bushel .50 1.00 100 
Fuel, wood.$3.00 to 4.00 6.00 to 8.00 100 
Fuel, coal.......... 5.00 6.75 35 
Lumber, according to grade.............. 40 to 100 


Against these exorbitant increases for 
the privilege of being alive stand slight re- 
cessions in the prices of ribbons and silks 
and fruits; but you can neither clothe your- 
self in ribbons nor diet on fruits. While the 
prices of luxuries have fallen back slightly, 
the prices of the necessities—food, clothing, 
lumber—have leaped forward at a pace 
beyond the power of the average earner. 

“T consider the increased cost of living 
one of the gravest problems we have to meet 


among the poor,” said a charity worker re- 
cently. ' 

“Tt is impossible for the wage-worker to 
make both ends meet. I cannot see how the 
clerk who must pay the present high prices 
can support a family,” said Mr. McDonald, 
a Standard Oil financier. 

“We have increased our dinner menu 
prices exactly 25 per cent. all round,” de- 
clared the manager of a well-known New 
York family hotel, “ and that will not cover 
the increased cost of food. We figure the 
increase this year at 40 per cent.; so in spite 
of higher rates for dinner, we have to cut ex- 
penses to meet the increase. We are doing 
with one switchboard girl where we used to 
have three, and two office men where we used 
to have five; and so all through the house,— 
no cut of wages, but a doubling up of work 
at the same wages.” 

“Ten years ago,” said a traveler, “ you 
could get the best meal you could desire 
on any train from the C. P. R. in Can- 
ada. to the Santa Fé in the Southwest 
for 75 cents. To-day, the cheapest table 
d’hote meal you can get on any of those 
trains is $1; and for the dinner, which used 
to cost you 75 cents table d’hote, you now 
pay a la carte from $1.50 to $2. Ten years 
ago you could get a porterhouse for 60 or 
80 cents; now it is from $2 to $3. You 
have either to eat less or spend more.” 

Says the Russell Sage. Foundation Re- 
port on the standard of living for 1907: “ It 
requires no statistics to bring proof that $600 
and $700 is wholly inadequate to maintain 
a proper standard of living, and no self- 
respecting family should be asked or expected 
to live on such an income. ‘The committee 
believes that with an income of between 
$700 and $800 a family can barely support 
itself, provided it is subject to no extraordi- 
nary expenditure.” 


HOW THE INCREASE AFFECTS THE 
INDIVIDUAL INCOME 


Now the average income of the worker in 
the United States does not begin to come up 
to $800 a year. It is under $600; but that 
average is pulled down to the low figure by 
minors, boys and girls working at small pay, 
and living at home. Averaging up the earn- 
ings of the adult heads of a house, 75 per 
cent. of all earnings come between $600 and 
$900. How does that income work out on 
the increased scale of living? Take the fam- 
ily unit as five.—two parents and three chil- 
dren, or two parents and other relatives. 
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Rent first,—rents and land values have 
risen with the rising scale. A few years ago 
a family of five might easily have obtained 
house or apartments in a typical city at $14 
or $16 or $18 a month. To-day if they 
would live in decent sanitary surroundings,— 
neither dark rooms nor overcrowding,—they 
must pay from $25 to $30 a month,—a slap 
$300 a year for rent, one-half of the $600 
income, one-third of the $900 income. Econ- 
omists figure there is disaster ahead,—dis- 
aster of penury or pension,—if rent absorb 
more than one-eighth or one-sixth of total 
income. Owing to higher cost of living it is 
here absorbing from a third to a half of the 
total income. 

It has been figured out over and over by 
practical workers that where income ranges 
from $600 to $900, at present prices 59 per 
cent. must go with a family of five for food, 
—that is, of the larger income $450 goes for 
food. Of the total income of $900, $750 has 
gone for rent and food, leaving only $150 for 
clothing, illness, fuel, carfare, education, in- 
surance, incidentals. Now it is also figured 
out at present prices that $100 is the absolute 
minimum at which a family of five can be 
clothed. I may say I do not believe that fig- 
ure myself, unless the smaller members of 
the family spend most of their time in bed. 
That leaves $50 for illness, fuel, carfare, in- 
surance, education, and such very important 
and to- be- expected incidentals as a visit from 
the stork. 

Or figure that food matter out in two other 
ways! Hotels and big catering houses of 
the modest sort figure $2 the weekly cost of 
food,—meat, milk, groceries, fruit,—for each 
guest. This is for frugal fare. Multiply 
your family of five by $2,—you have a food 
bill of $40 a month, or almost $500 a year,— 
leaving a deficit with small incomes, and with 
the $900 income, leaving only $100 for cloth- 
_ ing, fuel, light, education, etc. Or economists 
have figured from thousands of cases that a 
man can be poorly fed at 20 cents a day, 
adequately fed at 25 cents. Multiply 25 
cents by your family of five and you get a 
food bill of $35 plus a month, or $420. 
Screw it down as you will you cannot keep 
your family of five in health and keep that 
food bill below $400. If you screw your 
food bill lower, somebody is going to be 
skimped as to brain or brawn. Screw your 
rent below $300, somebody must pay carfare, 
or take lodgers, or live in dark rooms for 
low rent. Pay for plain but adequate food 
and housing, and you aré coming out with a 
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deficit on low incomes, and from the $900 in- 
come, with less than $200 left for clothes, 
carfare, fuel, education, illness, incidentals. 
Or you can work that food problem out 
another way! At many of the big cooking 
schools to-day, beginners are compelled to 
cater for themselves with the absolute limit 
of 6 cents a head per meal for raw material ; 
and they cook plain nutritious meals at that 
cost. It does not mean three-course break- 
fasts and two-course lunchedns and _five- 
course dinners; but it does mean a sufficiency, 
all the eater needs of good food. A little 
later, the limit is. raised to 12 cents. 
Vegetarian restaurants serve meals,—good 
ones,—at that rate in the West to-day. At 
the end of the cooking-school course, 27 
cents a head is supposed to supply raw 
material for such a full-course dinner as 
banqueters might envy.. If you will keep 
strict account of all eatables for a single 
week,—no’ waste,—you will find this cook- 
ing-school estimate is absolutely accurate for 
present prices: Now take the lowest pos- 
sible, the 6-cent limit for bare food handled 
with all the economy and knowledge of 
science, which, of course, your low wage- 
earner is seldom competent to do;. for a 


family of five that limit is 30 cents a meal or 


go cents a day or $6.30 a week or $25 plus 
a month or $300 plus a year for plainest 
food. At this rate on plainest fare, food and 
rent absorb all the income of the small earner 
and two-thirds of the income of the better 
earner. “Take out of the balance, clothing 
and the other incidentals of living, and which- 
ever way you look, there is a deficit. 

What is the result? Not,—what will be 
the result; but what is the result ‘now? 
Lower rents, which mean poorer housing,— 
the dark room,—the house without bath or 
sanitation, lodgers and over-crowding; or 
else, nothing for education, health, recrea- 
tion; in their place ignorance, charity wards, 
child labor; or else, most common of all, 
greatest curse of all because it undermines 
the sinews of a nation,—just plain under- 
feeding, tainted food, the food that is cheap 
because it is poison, four cents a quart for 
milk with typhoid germs thrown in free and 
sawdust cereals and meat, as the lady said 
in “The Third Floor Back” that needs 
curry to perfume the taint. At a matter of 
actual investigation, the Russell Sage 
Foundation shows that just and exactly as 
the income goes down or cost of living in- 
creases, the use of meat decreases, the pro- 
portion of dark rooms increases and .child 
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labor increases. This is not the record of 
a class whose earnings go to tobacco and 
drink, but of the decent, staid wage-earner. 


INCOMES FROM $900 TO $1500 


Next most numerous. to the $600-$900 
class comes the class with incomes from $900 
to $1500. Immediately the income increases, 
three factors in the cost of living jump up. 
More meat is used because the system is able 
to get what it craves. Higher prices are paid 
for housing because the wage-earner can af- 
ford the decencies which he craves. More 
money is spent on clothes. This is not ex- 
travagance. It is necessity. Your family 
where only $100 is spent on clothes sup- 
poses $30 for the father,—one suit at $15, 
one overcoat ($15, which lasts three years), 
$5, three suits of blue jeans, hats, boots, un- 
derwear, $10; $25 for the mother; $45 bal- 
ance for the children and house linen. Now 
your man earning $1500 a year must wear 
something better than blue jeans if in an 


office, or if a skilled mechanic his work will 


destroy more than one suit of clothes in a 
year. Clothing for the higher salaried man 


averages near $100 each for the parents and 
$50 each for the children if they are past 
babyhood; so that rent, food, and clothing 
have already exhausted more than $1000 of 
the income. Your higher salaried man may 
not pay more than $300 rent; but to get bet- 
ter accommodation for that price he must go 
out of town, which means train and lunch, 
or up-town, which means carfare. More 
than $1100 of his income has been absorbed ; 
and there are still the items of education, ill- 
ness, insurance, recreation, wear and tear, 
savings. Economists say incomes should be 
divided into one-sixth for food, one-sixth for 
rent, one-sixth for clothing and wear and 
tear, one-sixth for fuel and incidentals, two- 
sixths for saving and illness. Other econ- 
omists divide the income into eighths. Divide 
these $900-$1500 incomes any way you 
will, at the present cost of living can the 
wage-earner save his sixth or his eighth? He 
can and does; but if there are five units to 


the family, the saving is either not done in , 


the city or done in the city at too great a cost 
to some of those units. This is the only con- 
clusion consistent with the facts. 





WHY SHOULD THE COST OF LIVING 
INCREASE? 


A SURVEY AND ANALYSIS 


OF THE ASSIGNED CAUSES 


BY WALTER E. CLARK ; 


(Department of Political Science, College of the City of New York) 


6\W7 HAT is the cause of the steady rise 

in the cost of living?” This is 
the question of the day most stimulative of 
the Yankee talent for guessing. 

‘The leading manufacturer guesses that 
the trade union, curtailing output and com- 
pelling higher wages, is the cause; or he 
catches up a handful of causes in his phrase 
‘increasing cost of production.” The labor- 
ing man guesses that giant trusts are 
dictating rising price schedules. The trust 
magnate cites farmers’ combinations and in- 
creasing raw material cost. The farmer 
guesses short crops and exhaustion of free 
lands. The politician blames the tariff. 
The railroad president and the agriculture 
specialist charge unscientific American farm 
cultivation. The minister sees rising prices 


as the sinister shadow of needless extrava- 
gance, of riotous living, or of iniquitous 
speculation. The business man points to in- 
dustrial and trade activity. The publicist notes 
the great world growth of population; the 
psychologist emphasizes the rising standards 


of consumption and the buoyant hopefulness, — 


causing the American to spend freely; the 
economist mathematically demonstrates his 
one best cause, the phenomenal increase in 
the world’s gold supply. 

There seems to be no safety in the multi- 
tude of counsellors. The guessing sym- 
posium in progress on the street, in the press. 
and in the- forum, recognizes at least one 
common proposition: Cost of living is rising 
steadily, and this is a serious, evéry-day real- 
ity to the ninety-odd millions of Americans. 
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It is a timely duty, then, to attempt to find 
the cause of rising prices. Some simple 
propositions will aid in the analysis. 

Price is the money expression of value. 
The value of anything, from beef to vege- 
tarian treatises, from calico to wedding silk, 
from the goat-graced shanty to the Avenue 
palace, depends upon the supply of that thing 
and the demand for it. Rising prices, then, 
of food, of clothing, and of shelter, may be 
due to an increasing demand for these things, 
to a diminishing supply of them, or even to 
a demand increasing more rapidly than a yet 
increasing supply. 

Supply and demand, unanalyzed, is an 
easy but a, well-nigh empty phrase. The 
factors determining supply or demand must 
be in evidence to give content to the phrase 
and acceptability to it as a formula explana- 
tory of rising prices. Here enters the large 
opportunity for logical error. For example, 
one factor, truly lessening the supply of a 
given commodity and theref6re tending to 
raise the price of that commodity, may be 
illogically broadened and be declared to be 
the cause of all rising prices. Or, another 
factor, truly stimulating the demand for 
some one commodity without logical war- 
rant, may be asserted to be the full cause of 
the general rise. 

For the purpose, then, of testing the 
adequacy of the various causes proffered for 
the rising prices, these causes may be divided 
into two classes. In the first class may be 
considered those alleged causes which, so far 
as they operate at all, will affect the cost of 


living through decreasing the supply of life 


necessities. Into the second class for con- 
sideration may be put those alleged causes 
which, if they affect the rising cost of living 
at all, must affect it by increasing the de- 
mand for the necessaries of life. 

Within the first class of alleged causes 
are: First, trade unions; second, increased 
cost of production; third, exhausting re- 

sources; fourth, tariff; and fifth, trusts. 
~ Each of these is offered by many guessers 
as the leading, or even the sole, cause of the 
rising cost of living. Brief analyses of each 
of these alleged causes should show their 
merits or.their lack of merits. 


THE LABOR UNIONS AND PRICES 


First: Does organized labor so curtail 
output by its restrictions, and so increase 
cost of production, by its successful demands 
for higher wage and shorter hours, that, 
by these trade-union policies, prices of food- 
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stuffs, clothing, and housing, have been 
rapidly forced upward in the past ten 
years? 

To answer this query fully, there is need 
of far more elaborate data respecting union 
restriction of output and respecting: the 
actual productivity of the longer and the 
shorter working days than statisticians have 
yet given. Enough is known, though, to 
challenge trade-union activity as anything 
like a far-reaching cause for rising prices of 
prime necessities in the United States. 

The March Bulletin of the national De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor schedules 
each year the wholesale prices of over 250 
different commodities. In the March Bul- 
letin for 1909 may be found the follow- 
ing figures, showing the average wholesale 
price of each commodity, during the year 
1908, as compared with 100 for its average 
price during the base years 1890-1899, in- 
clusive: Corn, 179.9; wheat, 131.8; rye, 
148; oats, 189.5; cattle, 126.7; hogs, 127.5; 
eggs, 142; milk, 129; cotton, 134.8; wool 
(scoured Ohio fine fleece), 129.6; refined 
petroleum, 151.7; white pine, 198.1; yellow 
pine, 165.2. 

These are basic food, clothing, lighting, 
and shelter articles. A rough average for the 
thirteen articles named shows that they have 
risen over 50 per cent. above their average 
price for the ten years of the nineties. 

Farmers, ranchers, and timber-men are 
not organized laborers. What part has 
organized labor, then, to do with this great 
rise in these thirteen staples of living? 

Again, the Bulletin’s expert study of 
wages and of hours of labor in the United 
States, covering the period from 1890 to 
1907, furnishes data of high value here. 

The Department has not yet issued its 
figures for wages and retail prices of food in 
1908. The probabilities are strong that when 
such data for both 1908 and 1909 are issued 
they will show a reaction to lower levels 
in 1908 (due to the depression following 
the panic) and a recovery in 1909 almost to 
the high levels of 1907. The showing of 
Bradstreet’s Index Numbers of averaged 
prices for 106 important commodities justifies 
this prediction. Those Index numbers are: 
For 1907, $8.9045; for 1908, $8.0094, and 
for 1909, $8.4556 (the first eleven months 
averaged ). 

When we are dealing, then, with the 
Labor Bureau wage report of July, 1908, 
covering wages for 1907, we are dealing with 
the latest expert, national study of wages 
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in the United States, and we are dealing with 
wage figures probably very nearly the same 
as those of the year just closed. 

The study covered 350,758 workmen, 
including higher organized groups, such as 
the building trades (45,537), the marble and 
stone workers (5316), the printers (14,461), 
and the foundrymen and _ machinists 
(27,612), and including also municipal 
workmen (28,179). 

This representative wage study shows that 
the average wages per hour of these 350,758 
workmen were in 1907 28.8 per cent. higher 
than they were on the average for the decade 
1890-1899. ‘The study also shows that the 
average hours per week have decreased 5 per 
cent., comparing the same period. Allowing 
for this decrease in hours per week, it appears 
that the average increase of the full-time 
weekly earnings of these workmen is but 
22.4 per cent. 

If this whole 22.4 per cent. wage increase 
was due entirely to the activity of trade 
unions, it would be an utterly inadequate ex- 
planation of the above-mentioned averaged 
rise of over 50 per cent. in the thirteen living 
staples, The inadequacy is further shown 
when it is noted that trade-union activity 
did not cause the whole wage rise. For ex- 
ample, the 5463 boot and shoemakers show 
an average rise of 24.3 per cent., and yet 
the Boot and Shoemakers’ Union is notably 
ineffective in changing the wages and hours 
of labor of its members. 

Another leading fact may be cited, which 
impeaches the proposition that trade unions 
are mainly chargeable with the rising prices. 
The Twelfth Census of the United States 
gives 29,285,922 persons, out of the total 
population of 76,303,387 in 1900, as engaged 
in gainful occupations, 

The total population of the United States, 
-on January 1, 1910, as estimated by the 
Governors of the respective States and Terri- 
tories, is 94,049,810. If the same proportion 
of gainful workers holds now as held in 
1900, there are over 36,000,000 gainful 
workers, , 

Even granting that the shadowy 2,000,000 
membership claimed by the American 
Federation of Labor is real, there are less 
than 3,000,000 organized unionists in the 
United States. The Department of Labor 
study of wages in 1907 concluded that there 
had been a rise of 28.8 per cent. in wages 
per hour, or of 22.4 per cent. in wages for a 
full-time week’s earnings. In each case the 


comparison is made with the corresponding 


average for the years 1890-1899. This study 
considered returns from 350,758 workmen, 
in all grades and employed in 4169 different 
establishments. It would seem to be safe, 
then, to say that general wages in the United 
States have probably risen somewhat over 20 
per cent. in the past twenty years. 

Is it reasonable that less than 3,000,000 
organized workers can force a wage rise for 
over 36,000,000? Is it reasonable that, even 
though the less than 3,000,000 organized 
workers, all of them, deliberately and con- 
siderably restricted their output (and this is 
far from the fact), such action would have 
any appreciable effect in raising the prices of 
the products of the entire 36,000,000 gainful 
laborers? 

Some of the best organized unions do 
succeed in exercising a monopoly power to 
secure high wages and short hours for their 
members. In such cases, the monopoly wage 
increases the cost of production. The build- 
ing trades well illustrate this. The nineteen 
groups of building trades, comprising 45,537 
members, show, by the Labor Department 
report, an average wage per hour 47 per 
cent. higher, in 1907, than a corresponding 
average for 1890-1899. When this average 
is compared with the 28.8 per cent. average 
rise for all the 350,000 workmen considered 
the success of the building trades in forcing 
wage advances becomes obvious. Higher 
cost of building necessarily resultant from 
this union wage advance is reflected in higher 
rents and therefore affects the shelter cost of 
living. 

These monopoly successes for the few most 
powerful unions are not fairly representative 
of average wage and hour successes of all 
unions, Further, the combined membership- 
of all unions represents less than one-twelfth 
of the gainful labor of the United States. It 
is therefore manifestly unconvincing to assert 
that the general rise in cost of living is due 
to labor-union activity. 

Second: “ Increased cost of production ” 
is oftentimes cavalierly proffered in explana- 
tion of the rising cost of living. This re- 
mains an empty phrase unless studies are 
made ot the factors causing this increased 
cost of production. Several such factors are 
considered in the analyses of other attempted 
explanations. 


CURTAILMENT OF NATURAL RESOURCES 


Third: The disappearance of arable free 
land in the United States, the unscientific 
cultivation of soil already occupied, and the 
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exhaustion of natively rich soil and of sources 
of raw material, such as oil, coal, and timber 
supplies, are all deserving of weight as 
factors in increasing the cost of life neces- 
saries. Once a large exporter of foodstuffs 
and of raw materials, the United States is 
slowly, steadily approaching the time when 
it will consume its own entire output of such 
goods. 

In 1898 the United States imported under 
the general tariff act $1,897,305.37 worth of 
unfinished lumber. Corresponding figures 
for 1907 were $14,623,256.02. In 1898 
the United States imported 1374 barrels of 
wheat flour. In 1907 it imported 48,005 
barrels. In 1898 the United States im- 
ported, under the general classification of pig 
iron, iron valued at $143,392. In 1907 
similar imports were valued at $5, 862,930. 
These figures show the trend of increasing 
imports of basic goods. 

Per capita production of cereals in the 
United States shows to-day only a slight in- 
crease over the period 1876-1885. In wheat 
there is a per capita decrease from 8.3 
bushels, average in 1876-1885, to 7.9 in 
1906-1908. The cattle product per capita in 
1890 was .92 of an animal. By 1900 this 
ratio had decreased to .69 of an animal. 
Since then there has been a marked further 
decline. ‘The cattle product has hardly in- 
creased at all, while population has increased, 
according to the estimate given above, more 
than 20 per cent. ‘The per capita number 
of sheep and of swine have also steadily de- 
creased. 

Many of the great range herds of cattle 
have been broken up by the denial of old-time 
range freedom and by the encroachment of 
the farmers. This increases the number of 
corn-fed cattle. Such feeding is more ex- 
pensive and, in turn, it reacts to greatly in- 
crease the demand for corn. ‘This helps to 
explain the rise from 28-cent corn in 1895- 
1900 to the 60-cent corn of recent years. 

The United States, then, faces the practi- 
cal disappearance of desirable free land, the 
breaking up of the cattle ranges, the greater 
demand for stock feed, the exploitation , to 
decreasing returns of the native richness of 
the Mississippi soil, the mowing of the 
Michigan, the Oregon, and the Washington 
forests, and the draining of the oil-well 
gushers of the three great oil-producing terri- 
tories. Such faéts as these clearly account, in 
part, tor the rise in breadstuffs, meat, build- 
ing supplies, and fuel and lighting oil. 

The rise in price for thirteen of these basic 
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food, fuel, and building supplies was shown 
above to roughly average 50 per cent. The 
general rise in price for. the entire 258 com- 
modities listed by the Labor Department, 
and for a corresponding period, was 22.8 
per cent. At least the excess average price 
rise for these thirteen staples, above the level 
to which general prices have risen, must be 
ascribed to such factors as disappearing cattle 
ranches, unscientific soil-tillage, and ex- 
haustion of the virgin gifts of a marvelously 
rich, new land. 

There need be no fear, however, that this 
garden land will fail to produce amply for 
the needs even of a many-multiplied popula- 
tion. Experts assure the farmer that with 
the adoption of scientific, intensive methods 
of cultivation, he can multiply the average 
yield of cotton per acre by three; that of 
wheat by two. The yield of corn, oats, rye, 
and barley, may be as easily increased 50 per 
cent. Forestry experts:are demonstrating the 
high and the permanent profit returns from 
scientific forestration. 

Transition to the intensive methods is 
slowly made. When made, the substituted 
method is more _ expensive. Whatever 
changes may come in the future in the other 
factors which affect prices in the United 
States, it is altogether unlikely that these 
basic foodstuffs and the raw materials for 
clothing and building will ever again be 
relatively as cheap as they were in the closing 
quarter of the nineteenth century. The 
disappearance of the cream products of 
rarely rich new land is a real and a probably 
permanent factor in rising cost of living. 


EFFECT OF THE TARIFF ON PRICES 


Fourth: There are many believers in the 
doctrine that the United States high customs 
tariff explains the rising prices. 

That a high and protective tariff explains 
high prices, for many commodities, may be 
easily shown. That the present range of 
duties accounts for the recent great rise in 
general prices, is an untenable proposition. 

Such facts as these confront those who be- 
lieve that the tariff is the cause of rising 
prices: (1) Prices have rapidly risen in free- 
trade Great Britain also. (2) The United 
States customs duties have been much the 
same since the days of the Civil War. With 
the exception of depression years, during the 
days of the abortive Wilson bill, high pro- 
tection has been the deliberate policy since the 
middle seventies. Yet the tendency of gen- 
eral prices was downward from 1875 to 
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1896. (3) Some of the great rises have oc- 
curred in the prices of such commodities as 
the cereals, where the duty is only nominal, 
and lumber, where the $2 per-thousand-feet 
is very low. (4) While the tariff rates have 
remained uniform, the commodity prices 
have been widely variant. For example, the 
duty on wheat has not changed since 1890, 
from 25 cents per bushel, except under the 
Wilson bill, when it was 20 per cent. ad 
valorem; yet during the last twenty years 
wheat has fluctuated between its lowest an- 
nual average price, $.5587 per bushel in 
1894, to its highest annual average price of 
$1.039 per bushel in 1904. 

The high protective tariff doubtless com- 
pels consuming America to pay higher rates 
for many goods than it would have to pay 
were the duties lowered or abolished. It 
does not appear, however, that there should 
be added to this heavy charge against the 
tariff the additional count that it has any 
direct causal relation to the recent rising 
prices. 

The tariff system is thought by some to 
be indirectly responsible for the rise in prices 
because it has fostered trusts. It offered such 
lucrative opportunities for domestic manu- 
facturers that too many enterprises were 
launched. Bitter competition followed. ‘To 
avoid this competition, and to prevent pro- 
ducers’ losses, the great industrial combina- 
tions were formed. 

Once formed, and in substantial control 
each of its own kind of product for the whole 
of the United States, the trusts are greatly 
aided by the high tariff. They can take full 
advantage of the protective duty margin. 
The home consumer loses his. only safeguard 
against extortion prices, for the former real 
competition in each protected industrial field 
disappears as the trusts develop. The tariff, 
then, may be-said to furnish the conditions 
under which the industrial trust may thrive 
and may have the magnificent American 
home market at its mercy. 


INFLUENCE OF THE TRUSTS 


Fifth: Have the great industrial trusts 
abused this tariff-given power over the home 
market? Have they raised their prices out 


of all proportion to the general rise of prices? 
Are the prices of protected trust-made goods 
higher than such prices would be under the 
same tariff conditions if there were free com- 
petition instead of trust control ? 

Prof. Jeremiah W. Jenks made for the 
Industrial Commission a detailed study of the 


course of prices for the products of the Oil, 
the Whisky, the Tin Plate, the Sugar, the 
Steel, and the Wire Trusts. From this study 
it is clear that the trusts have somewhat in- 
creased the profit margin above that which 
did obtain and which probably would obtain 
now under competitive production. It is to 
be remembered that the great industrial com- 
binations are excellent cost-cheapening de- 
vices. “These cheapened costs account in part, 
or perhaps altogether, for a larger profit dif- 
ferential to the trusts. 

Trusts, then, have held a firm price level 
and have not. shared with the public the gains 
of their cheaper production. It is a popular 
belief that the trusts have arbitrarily used 
their whole price-raising power to extort fur- 
ther gains than those affected by their cost- 
saving. They are, therefore, charged with 
responsibility in a large degree, or wholly, 
for the recent rise in prices. The price rec- 
ords do not appear to sustain this charge. 

The Labor Department index number 


shows that general prices have risen 22.8 per. 


cent. in the last decade. Granulated sugar, 
produced by one of the oldest trusts, was in 
1908 only 4% per cent. above its average 
price during the base years 1890-1899. Cof- 
fee, prunes, and sugar (a combination sadly 
recalling college boarding-house menus) were 
the three glorious exceptions in a list of thirty 
principal food articles whose retail prices 
were studied by the United States Labor’ De- 
partment experts in 1908. As compared 
with their average retail prices during the 
years 1890-1899 these three articles were each 
lower in price in 1907. The other twenty- 
seven articles, over half of them free from 
trust control, had: risen for the same time by 
amounts*ranging from 4.5 per Cent. to 57.3 
per cent., and averaging over 21 per cent. 

Refined petroleum was 51.7 per cent. 
higher in 1908 than during the base years. 
This means that refined petroleum had ad- 
vanced in price more than twice as rapidly 
as general commodities. It must be noted, 
in fair and perhaps full offset, that crude pe- 
troleum had risen in the same time 95.6 per 
cent. 

The Beef Trust is the special .target for 
many an opprobrious shaft. Yet the higher 
cost of hogs and cattle rather evenly balances 
the higher prices of products. As compared 
with the base years, cattle of all kinds aver- 
aged a rise of 27.4 per cent. in price for 1908, 
while fresh beef (native sides) sold 21.1 per 
cent. higher, and bacon averaged 33 per cent. 
higher, and smoked hams only 14.3 per cent. 
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higher, in 1908, than during the base years. 

The Steel Trust has held the price of its 
steel rails steady at $28 per ton since its for- 
mation in 1901. 

When the rising cost of raw materials and 
the average rise of wages per hour ( reported 
as 28.8 per cent. by the Labor Department) 
are considered, it must be admitted that the 
trusts, as represented by four of the great- 
est and the most-abused of them all, do not 
appear to have forced their prices to arbitrary 
heights. Certainly there is no indication at 
all that the trusts are responsible for the gen- 
eral price rise. 

This conclusion, sustained by the price rec- 
ords, is by no means a justification of the 
trust level of prices. It affirms simply that 
trusts have not played an important role in 
the drama of the rising cost of living. 

The essential trust problem, from the 
standpoint of the consumer, is that of induc- 
ing, or compelling, the trusts to share with 
the public, in the form of lowered prices, the 
gains arising from industrial combination. 
To affirm that there has been thus far little 
or no such sharing is to affirm that the trusts 
have retained for themselves their consider- 
able cost savings. It is not to affirm that they 
have added to their combination, cost-saving, 
gains, further gain from arbitrarily advanc- 
ing prices more rapidly than the general rise 
everywhere in evidence in the price world. 

It should be observed, in concluding our 
consideration of trusts, that local monopolies, 
such as the Ice Trust and the recent Milk 
‘Trust of New York City, have sometimes 
levied murderous toll upon the city’s poor. 
Such combinations are, however, strictly 
local, and play only a minute part in the gen- 
eral rise of prices. 

Of all the causes alleged to explain the 
general rise in prices which have been con- 
sidered here as factors tending to lessen sup- 
ply, but one,—namely, the disappearance of 
native, unusually rich opportunity,—appears 
upon analysis to be playing any real and im- 
portant part in causing the general rise in 
living cost. It is notable that this one real 
cause is impersonal and inevitable. 


INCREASED DEMAND 


In the second class of alleged causes for 
rise in prices,—namely, those which tend to 
increase demand for life necessities,—are (1) 
speculation, (2) extravagant living, (3) ris- 
ing standard of living, (4) growth of popu- 
lation. These may now be considered briefly. 

First: The speculation referred to is al- 
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ways that of the sensational, corner-produc- 
ing type. Such speculation plays no part 
worth considering in a general rise of prices. 
The artificial demand created by a corner is 
a temporary thing. The Hutchinson corner 
in wheat in September, 1888, drove the price 
to $2 per bushel, but it fell on the following 
day to $1.04%4. The Leiter corner in May, 
1898, forced the price up to $1.85, yet the 
average price of wheat for that year was 8814 
cents. 

Second: Extravagant living may multiply 
needless expenditure, and may seek to win 
recognition through silly, if not criminal, 
waste. The rapid building of American 
great fortunes unfortunately hothouses many 
such spenders. Relatively, however, they are 
few. It may well be doubted that their 
wasteful demands produce any appreciable 
effect upon the general cost of living. 

Third: The sane rise of the standard of 
living has probably been a minor factor in 
causing the rise of prices. This steady educa- 
tion of taste is a most desirable thing in a 
republic. It leads the great mass of the peo- 
ple to desire, and to strive to obtain, better 
meats, fresher eggs, purer butter, finer gar- 


ments, more sanitary, more commodious, and 


more beautiful homes. Such things cost 
more. More demand for these better things 
is a factor in advancing prices. The advent 
of the automobile illustrates this well. Tens 
of thousands of homes have added this lux- 
ury. Decided factors in the advance both of 
leather and of rubber prices are the automo- 
bile manufacturers’ needs for tops, body trim- 
mings, and tires. 

' Fourth: The growth of population is fre- 
quently cited as a cause for the increasing cost 
of living. In a country whose opportunities 
are as young as those of the United States 
additions to the population are likely to pro- 
duce a surplus above their consumption. That 
surplus by:increasing the supply tends to de- 
crease the price of goods. 

Notably is this the case with the great im- 
migrant increases of the population of the 
United States. Roughly, 85 per cent. of 
these immigrants are of the productive ages 
between 15 and 45 years, and about 70 per 
cent. are males. When it is noted that the 
native population is about evenly divided be- 
tween the sexes, and that only about 60 per 
cent. are between the ages of 15 and 45 years, 
it becomes obvious that immigrant additions 
to the American population decrease, rather 
than increase, the cost of living. 

Although increase of population properly 
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registers as a factor in decreasing living cost 
from a national point of view, it is none the 
less clear that increasing population congest- 
ing at one particular place is the distinct 
cause of the rise of rents. The urban flow 
of population the world round is a cause of 
increased city rentals, and therefore a clear, 
contributory cause to the rising cost of living 
of city dwellers. 


INCREASE IN THE WORLD’S GOLD SUPPLY 


Of all the guessed causes there remains for 
consideration only the increased gold supply 
of the world. This stands apart. Gold is 
the world’s money medium. On it the world 
bases its credits.* 

Although gold stands thus apart, the de- 
nominator of the values of all other things, 
gold itself is subject to the common law of 
value applying to all kinds of wealth. If 
gold be greatly increased, unless the demand 
for it increases just as rapidly, it will become 
less valuable just as strawberries grow less 
valuable as the red boxes pour in with the 
advancing season. 

There is this marked difference, however, 


between the cheapening of gold and the . 


cheapening of any other thing. When gold 
cheapens, the money medium of the world 
cheapens. This means that it will take more 
of it to buy given amounts of other things. 
But this is only another way of saying that 
the prices of other things rise. An increase 
then in the amount of gold, outrunning the 
increasing demand for it, causes a general 
rise in prices. 

The world is now experiencing a general 

rise in prices. ‘They are rising in free-trade 
Britain and in protectionist Germany. They 
are rising in sparsely settled Maine districts, 
which have been steadily losing population 
since the Civil War, and they are rising in 
congested New York. “They are rising in the 
products of the uncombined farmers more 
-rapidly in most cases than in the products 
of the great industrial trusts. ‘They are ris- 
ing in the case of boots and shoes almost 
as rapidly as in the case of new buildings, 
though the boot and.shoemaker’s union is 
ineffective as to wage determination, while 
the building trades have pinnacle union 
power. The rise is general as to goods. and 
universal as to geography. 

Accidental, local, partial causes do not sat- 
isfactorily explain such a case. There must 
be some general cause for so general an event. 





“a the article by Prof. Irving Fisher on page 
190. 
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That general cause is the increase of the 
world’s money medium. 
Other causes explain differentials. ‘They 


_make clear why the advance in the prices of 


a few goods has gone far ahead of the aver- 
age advance. Reverse causes serve to explain 
why the prices of a few other goods have 
lagged far behind the average price advance. 
The increasing gold supply alone explains sat- 


. isfactorily the general and the universal ad- 


vance in prices. 

There is historic confirmation for this con- 
clusion. In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries silver was the commercial world’s 
money medium. Spanish galleons winged to 
Europe a close procession of rich cargoes from 
the Silver Mountains of Mexico and of Peru. 
Prices consequently rose, almost continuously, 
for nearly two centuries. All the continent 
stirred with new life. English, Dutch, and 
French traders and artisans labored to win a 
share of the Spanish treasure. Of it all was 
born modern Europe. 

Both analysis of our own day and testi- 
mony of history indorse the gold increase as 
the fundamental cause for rising prices. 

This suggests two conclusions: (1) The 
rise in prices is inevitable until gold-produc- 
ing conditions change. ‘The nation and the 
world might as well meet their inevitable 
cheerfully. At least they can save their tem- 
pers and their time by not squandering con- 
demnation on those responsible for trusts, 
trade unions, tariffs, and other mistakenly 
alleged causes for rising prices. 

(2) The general price rise has its distinctly 
cheerful Side. In the United States this has 
been the farmers’ decade. Instead of toiling 
endlessly to meet mortgage interest, the 
farmer has framed his mortgage as a memento 
of past hardships. e crowds the bank 
vaults of the villages and he pays cash for. 
his automobiles. Farmers comprise nearly 
one-half the nation. Prosperity for the farm- 
ers then is cheering. 

Further, general business thrives. An era 
of rising prices always encourages ventures 
and fosters development. Such an era stimu- 
lates rapid accumulation of fluid capital. 
This is well illustrated by the giant total of 
$14,035,523,165, individual deposits in banks 
of the United States, as reported in the just 
issued report of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency for’ 1909. Swift prosperity reaction 
from our late panic has come largely because 
the fundamental tendency is toward rising 
prices. The silver lining of the cloud of 
rising prices is worthv of much consideration. 
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A PRICE is a ratio of exchange between 

two articles, one of which, under all 
ordinary circumstances, is money. It is_a 
curious fact that, just because money enters 
into. practically every exchange, its presence 
is usually overlooked. Most persons are as 
unconscious of ‘the influence of the monetary 
standard on their lives as of the pressure of 
the atmosphere on their bodies. When the 
price of wheat is mentioned to the average 
man there arises in his mind a picture of the 
causes affecting wheat, but no picture of the 
causes affecting money. Yet the price of 
wheat in terms of money is just as truly a 
price of money in terms of wheat. 

It follows that a complete study of any rise 
in price consists of two parts: first, a study 
of conditions peculiar to the particular coni- 
modity or commodities in question ; secondly, 
a study of conditions applying to the general 
purchasing power of money. Since the pur- 
chasing power of money is expressed in terms 
of the general price level, we may say that a 
rise in price of any particular commodity may 
be divided into two parts,—namely, a rise in 
that particular price above the general price 
level and a rise in that general price level 
itself. 

The present increase in the cost of living 
must accordingly be due either to particular 
causes relative to food, clothing, and other 
family supplies, or to general causes affect- 
ing the whole level of prices. Statistics show 
that general prices have risen about 50 per 
cent. in ten years and that the cost of living 
has risen about as much. We may, there- 
fore, infer that the rise in the cost of living 
is due little to particular but mostly to gen- 
eral causes. The purpose of this article is to 
discuss general causes. 

As a matter of fact an explanation of gen- 
eral prices is in some respects simpler than 
an explanation of a particular price. While 
myriads of causes lie behind a. general rise of 
prices, these causes can only operate in three 
proximate forms, (1) through a change in 
the quantity of money and its substitutes 
(particularly deposit currency transferable by 


check), (2) through a change in the veloc- 
ity of circulation of money and its substitutes, 
and (3) through a change in the volume of 
business transacted. It is easy to show, in 
fact, that the general price level varies di- 
rectly as the first two magnitudes (currency 
and velocity) and inversely as the third 
(business). 

Taking up the third first it is clear that 
during the last ten years there has been no | 
shrinkage in the volume of business even 
when the inflation of values has been entirely 
eliminated. Shipping tonnage, railway ton 
miles, and other statistics taken together 
demonstrate that business has expanded, not 
contracted. Consequently so far as this cause 
is concerned, it has operated to depress prices 
and could not therefore be invoked to ex- 
plain a general rise. 

As to the velocity of circulation of money 
and of deposit currency we have unfortunate- 
ly little statistical evidence. Last September 
in the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society 
I published what appears to be the first cal- 
culation of the velocity of circulation of 
money. ‘The conclusion was that the money 
in circulation in the United States in 1896 
turned over between eighteen and nineteen 
times a year. Similar calculations following 
out the same method, but applied to statistics 
of 1909, have recently been made by Prof. 
David Kinley, of the University of Illinois, 
showing precisely the same resuit. This 
agreement between velocity in 1896 and 1909 
would seem to indicate that the velocity of 
circulation of money does not fluctuate great- 
ly. Some French and a few American sta- 
tistics for the velocity of circulation of de- 
posit currency against which checks are 
drawn, afford no evidence that the velocity 
of circulation of bank deposits: has materially 
changed. 

THE GOLD INFLATION 

There remains, therefore, only one possible 

explanation for the general rise in prices,— 


namely, an expansion of the volume of cir- 
culating money and deposits. It may be 
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shown that the volume of deposits depends 
upon the volume of money. ‘There must be 
always a money basis for credit, and the larger 
the basis the larger the credit structure pos- 
sible. While it is true that the credit struc- 
ture may temporarily expand beyond _ its 
normal ratio to the money basis on which it 
rests, yet even this abnormal expansion of 
deposits is always inaugurated by an expan- 
sion of money. It is probable that deposits 
in general are now expanding more rapidly 
than their monetary basis. But the source of 
this deposit inflation is money inflation, and 
the source of the monetary inflation is gold in- 
flation. We must give up our blind faith in 
the stability of gold. While experience has 
given us all a keen sense of the dangers of 
paper inflation, this very fact has led to over- 
confidence in gold. We stoutly cling to the 
delusion that nothing else is “as solid as 
gold,” while under our very eyes the cyanide 
method of extracting gold from low-grade 
ores as well as the new discoveries of gold 
and their continued exploitation produce a 
depreciation we are unwilling to recognize. 
The statistics for the last few years have 
shown a remarkable increase in the output of 
gold and one which resembles the increase 
after the gold discoveries in the forties. 
Prices rise now as they rose then and for 
the same reasons. 


THE “ QUANTITY THEORY” OF MONEY 


The relation which has been stated, 
namely, that prices vary directly with the 
quantity of the circulating medium and its 
velocity of circulation, and inversely as the 
-amount of business transacted is one which 
may fairly be said to be well established except 
in the minds of those who have never given 
the proposition careful and unbiased examina- 
tion. The proposition depends on the very 
simple and every-day fact of experience that 
the quantity of money expended in purchases 
is equal to the quantities of goods bought 
multiplied by their prices. It is true that 
many persons, including some professed 
economists, have endeavored to disprove 
what they have called the “ quantity theory 
of money.” And in truth this theory, as it is 
often stated, is easily disproved, for it takes 
no account of the velocity of circulation or 
of the volume of business. When these two 


factors are properly considered, the facts and 
statistics available, so far from disproving 
the relation connecting price level with the 
three factors, currency, velocity, and business, 
place that relation on a very substantial 
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statistical basis. This has been most com- 
pletely shown by Professor Kemmerer, of 
Cornell University, and will also form the 
subject matter of a book which I hope soon to 
publish. Aside from statistical verification, 
the principle in question had been thoroughly 
reasoned .out by the late Professor Simon 
Newcomb as well as by President Hadley 
and other careful reasoners. The attempt 
to discredit the quantity theory seems to have 
been largely inspired by a foolish fear that 
this theory strengthened the claim of un- 
sound money schemes. ‘The fact that advo- 
cates of free silver so often invoked the 
quantity theory, beguiled many champions of 
sound money into opposing not only’ free 
silver, but every argument, good or bad, by 
which free silver was advocated. 


EFFECT OF SHORT CROPS AND INVENTIONS 


But surely, it will be maintained, we must 
leave room for more than three influences on 
price level! Have not short crops, i..- 
ventions, labor unions, trusts, and numerous 
other conditions some effect, not only on par- 
ticular prices, but on the general level of 
prices? To this question an affirmative 
answer may be made without surrendering 
the proposition, that the only influences 
affecting the price level are three: Currency, 
its velocity'and business volume, for all other 
causes produce their effects through these 
three. Short crops will decrease and in- 
ventions increase the volume of business. In- 
ventions affording more rapid transportation 
and communication tend to increase the 
velocity of circulation of money and checks. 
Inventions in metallurgy tend to increase the 
quantity of gold and consequently of all cur- 
rency based®on gold. The development of 
banking devices tends to increase the volume 
of credit substitutes for money. The substi- 
tution of corporations for partnerships, by 
increasing the volume of stocks and bonds 
which can be used as collateral securities for 
loans, likewise tends to increase bank de- 
posits based on these loans; and bank deposits 
are the chief substitute for money. 


COST OF LIVING INCREASES TWICE AS FAST AS 
- WAGES 


Similarly labor unions and trusts, if they 
actually restrain trade in the aggregate, will 
tend to increase the price level. This effect, 
however? is of quite a different kind from a 
direct raising of particular prices. From no 
point of view can the conclusion be justified 
that the main cause of the present rise in cost 
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of living is due to labor unions. This rise in 
cost is world-wide, being felt in Europe and 
even in India, where American labor unions 
and labor leaders cannot, by the utmost 
stretch of imagination, be supposed to 
dominate the situation. Moreover, so far 
as American statistics show, such as those of 
Bradstreet and the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, wages have risen only 
about half as fast as the cost of living. If it 
were true that the increasing, demands of 
labor unions, by increasing the cost of pro- 
ducing commodities, had resulted in a gen- 
eral increase of prices, these would surely 
have risen more slowly than wages. The 
facts, however, show that the cost of living 
has increased ‘about twice as fast as wages, 
and this seems to be approximately the rule 
during any period of rising prices. In other 
words, during rising prices the laborer is the 
loser. In fact, his strikes and insistent de- 
mands for higher wages represent a belated 
attempt to overtake the advancing cost of 
living. Labor disputes and demands are 
thus an almost invariable accompaniment of 
rising prices, but they are effects of rising 
prices, not causes. 


THE PART PLAYED BY THE TRUSTS 


Similar reasoning would seem to disprove 
that the general rise of prices is due, in any 
large measure, to trusts. Whatever effect 
they have had “in restraint of trade” has 
not been sufficient to decrease the general vol- 
ume of trade. Every indication shows that 
this volume has increased. No one has ever 
claimed that trusts have increased the velocity 
of circulation of currency nor its volume,— 
except, as it has substituted more negotiable 
stocks and bonds and other securities for those 
which preceded and thereby increased bank 
deposits. The general rise of prices ap- 
plicable alike to cost of living and other prices 
is not due in any great measure to trusts nor 
labor unions nor any other cause, except the 
growing abundance of gold. 


THE INTEREST RATE 


There is every prospect that this cause will 
continue to operate for several decades. It 
is also probable that labor discontent will 
continue to express itself and that laborers 
and capitalists will mutually accuse each 
other of being responsible for rising prices. 
This will be unfortunate, for if gold, the real 
culprit, is‘not recognized as such, the world 
of business, lulled into a false sense of 
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security and relying on the vaunted stability 
of gold, will make the usual mistakes which 
such a misconception engenders. One of 
these mistakes will be a failure to adjust the 
rate of interest. The rate of interest plays, 
it is believed, a central réle in all business 
relations. ‘‘ A business man discounts every- 
thing” is a phrase which means that interest 
enters into every business calculation. If the 
rate of interest is based on a mistake, dis- 
aster is likely to follow. When prices are 
rising, money is depreciating. The principal 
of every debt is shrinking in real value and 
can be offset only by a compensating rise in 
the rate of interest. 

If prices are rising 10 per cent. per an- 
num, the rate of interest must be 15 per cent. . 
in order that there may be a real net rate of 
5 per cent. The-matter is not one which 


concerns merely debtors and creditors. It 
concerns the public. The rate of interest 
acts as a brake on business investment. If 
the rate is normal, investment is normal. If 


the rate is abnormally low, investment is 
abnormally great. Foolish enterprises are 
financed and a few years of apparent pros- 
perity culminate in a commercial crisis. This 
is the rock towards which we are now head- 
ing, and on which we must surely strike in 
a few years, unless the rate of interest is 
adjusted to the rise of prices. Of course 
this is no plea for excessive rates of interest, 
which on their side are equally injurious; 
but we must distinguish between rates of in- 
terest which are nominally high and those 
which are actually high. If prices rise 10 
per cent. per annum a rate of interest of 11 
per cent. should be regarded as low, being 
equivalent to only 1 per cent. when prices are 
stationary. 


GOLD AN UNSTABLE STANDARD 


Yet, after all has been said and done 
toward adjusting interest, wages, and other 
conditions to advancing prices, we cannot ex- 
pect any satisfactory or permanent cure 
unless it will prevent the rise of prices itself. 
In other words, what is needed is a stable 
monetary standard. Gold is not such a 
standard. It would be useless here to at- 
tempt the solution of this gigantic problem, 
but the first step towards solving any public 
problem is to secure public recognition of its 
existence. As soon as we realize that the 
gold platform on which we all stand is not 
solid, but sinking, we shall begin to contrive 
methods of securing stability. 


. 
































POTENTIAL COAL RESOURCES OF THE UNITED STATES 


(The black areas are anthracite and bituminous; the shaded areas are lignite) 


OUR COAL SUPPLY TO-DAY 


NEw FActs ABOUT THE AMERICAN PRODUCT 


BY GUY ELLIOTT MITCHELL 


FOR many thousand years the human race 
increased and spread over the earth, 
gaining its sustenance from the products of 
the surface soi] and invading the depths only 
in search of the precious metals. Coal was 
an early mineral discovery, yet its first use 
was in but a few restricted fields of indus- 
try, and for many centuries it constituted no 
important factor in the world’s economy. 

At the birth of the American Republic the 
vast coal measures of the country were still 
undisturbed. The early plantation and ur- 
ban life of the original States boasted many 
luxuries and much real elegance, borrowed 
from the sumptuous courts of Europe, but the 
present-day necessity, coal, contributed in no 
measure thereto. Coal is a thing but of 
yesterday, yet with all of our economic prob- 
lems of to-day it is vitally associated. ‘The 
knowledge, therefore, that America pos- 
sesses an immense supply of this metamor- 
phosed vegetable matter is a cause for keen 
national satisfaction, while a study of the 
nature and extent of the deposits is a sub- 
ject of interest alike to the householder, the 
captain of industry, and the economist. 


A fascinating study, then, is that of the 
geologic coal map of the United States, the 
most impressive map of its kind in the world. 
It bespeaks for the people of America vast 
reserves of latent power, heat, and light and 
portends untold measures of human indus- 
try, comfort, and prosperity. It shows enor- 
mous tracts of land underlain with this 
stored-up force, to a depth of a mile, all the 
way from northern Pennsylvania to Oregon 
and from the Canada-North Dakota boun- 
dary to southernmost Texas. In quality the 
coal ranges from the highest-grade anthracite 
and bituminous down to brown lignite, which 
is but a geologic step removed from peat. 

The aggregate of these great known coal 
beds is a full half-billion squares miles, or 
320,000,000 acres. The deposits are, of 
course, variable in thickness, but some of 
them are immensely thick,—forty, fifty, 
sixty, and even eighty feet of solid coal. 
Some of the areas carry several thick seams, 
one above the other, and separated by layers 
or strata of clay or rock. One acre of coal 
one foot thick weighs about 1800 tons. A 


‘single square mile of a forty-foot bed con- 
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=—=——~ 7} fields will be it is im- 


possible to even guess; 
6,000,000,000 tons of 
high-grade coal is an ad- 
mittedly conservative esti- 
mate made from a survey 
* of one field containing a 
little over half a million 
acres. The total coal ton- 
nage of Alaska will pos- 
sibly be figured in hun- 
dreds of billions of tons, 
certainly in scores of bil- 
lions. The Territory’s 
coal reserves moreover oc- 
cupy strategic positions. 
Railroads are under con- 
struction which will tap 
two of ‘the largest fields 
and water transportation 
touches others. This, in 
connection with the scar- 
city of high-grade coal de- 
posits'in the States west 
of the Rocky Mountains, 
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MAP OF ALASKA, SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF COAL AND COAL. 
BEARING ROCKS, SO FAR AS KNOWN 


tains 46,000,000 tons of coal. It will thus 
be seen that the United States possesses some 
coal. The calculations of the Government 
coal geologists indicate as much,—namely, 
that there is of easily workable coal in the 
United States proper, 2,000,000,000,000 
tons, and of coal deposits accessible with diff- 
culty over 1,000,000,000,000 tons additional, 
—or a total of over three thousand billion 
tons. The accessible deposits would consti- 
tute a wall a mile high and a mile thick 
stretching all the way from New York to 
Chicago. Can we ever exhaust such a sup- 
ply and be compelled to draw upon the re- 
maining thousand million tons of less acces- 
sible deposits ? 

The coal measures of Alaska, when they 
are surveyed in detail, will add no inconsid- 
erable tonnage to the total for the United 
States. The Geological Survey has already 
examined more or less exhaustively some 
8,000,000 acres of coal bearing lands, while 
150,000 square miles of Alaska are yet geo- 
logically unexplored, and doubtless contain 
additional coal-fields. The quality of the 
Alaskan coals ranges all the way from lignite 
to high-grade anthracite and coking-bitumi- 
nous. What the total tonnage of these great 


eminent position; they be- 
come the key to the com- 
mercial situation of the 
Pacific Coast. Of all our 
Pacific possessions Alaska alone can supply 
our battleships with smokeless coal. 

Anthracite, or hard coal, is the highest 
type of the coals, as it is also the most val- 
uable for heating purposes. Bituminous, or 
soft coal, is a less perfected piece of carbon, 
but the kind that will make good coke is of 
greater economic value than anthracite. In 
tonnage the soft-coal supplies of the country 
far exceed the anthracite. The first coal was 
formed during the Carboniferous Age, a 
geologic period of great length, during which 
time there throve and died in the swamps 
which then covered the Eastern United States, 
through many scores of centuries, a series of 
the most luxuriant of tropical vegetations. 
During this period all of the country but the 
Atlantic Coast and the Great Lakes regions 
was ocean. Where is now the Appalachian 
system of mountains the first coal was thus 
laid down, the Rocky Mountains not appear- 
ing for several million years thereafter. 


ALLEGHANIES ONCE RIVALED THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS IN HEIGHT 


Great pressure and the exclusion of air 
are the principal agencies which operate to 
make good coal, and some idea may be gained 
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of the treatment accorded the carboniferous 
deposits when it is understood that the Al- 
leghanies, the Blue Ridge, and the White 
Mountains were once in all probability as 
rugged and lofty as are the Rocky Mountains 
to-day. They have been worn down through 
countless ages of erosion and disintegration. 
If these eastern mountains were at one time 
even 10,000 feet high it can be seen how old 
they must be to have been reduced to 3000 
feet at the average rate of wearing of about 
twelve inches in a thousand years, which 
geologists say is a liberal estimate. 

All the mountainous formations are com- 
posed of strata, and the great uplift of the 
volcanic or igneous rocks, followed by the 
cooling and shrinking processes, has left these 
strata in innumerable folds and _ flexures. 
Throughout the Appalachian system the 
truncations of the strata are common, and 
to the geologist a little mathematical work, 
mixed with the exercise of the scientific imag- 
ination, restores the broken ends and carries 
the strata upward to their approximate orig- 
inal positions, two, three, or four times as 
high above sea-level as are the mountains to- 
day. The highest mountains of the eastern 
United States are thus but old stubs of for- 
mer lofty peaks and ranges. A glance, too, 
at the maps in any manual of geology will 
show why there are no carboniferous de- 
posits in the western portion of the United 
States, for during that early age of the world 
there were no land areas in that region. The 
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GOVERNMENT GEOLOGIST PROSPECTING A THIRTEEN- 
FOOT ANTHRACITE BED ON PUBLIC LAND 


(Coal Creek Canyon, Mount Gunnison, Colorado) 


Have you ever stopped to think, as you 
shoveled coal into the furnace during the ab- 
sence of the hired man Monday morning, 
what a marvelous thing is a piece of coal? 
Examine a small chunk. Here is a black: 
stone, and 600,000 men are at work in the 
United States digging its fellows from the 
bowels of the earth. Its texture is dense; it 
is solid, hard. But it was once a living plant, 
—a fern, or a succulent swamp vine, grow- 
ing and dying and becoming part of a spongy, 
peaty mass,—some millions of years before 
the first animal cell was formed, which was 
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the progenitor of the human race. Who 
would dream of its remarkable utility? Who 
would imagine that it would readily ignite 
and produce an intense heat, and that a pound 
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of it applied to machinery would generate 
one horse-power for about half an hour? Yet 
this is coal, and to-day coal moves the world. 


GREAT INCREASE IN COAL MINING 


In spite of the enormous coal supplies of 
the United States, by far the greatest in the 
world, the strong demands of industry have 
made an appreciable beginning toward ex- 
haustion of the deposits, and some of the 
more easily mined beds have already become 
practically worked out. Should the present 
tremendous rate of increase in coal consump- 
tion continue indefinitely there would be 
cause for the greatest alarm. In fact, in a 
short time wé would be out of coal. It seems 
impossible that this rate of increase should 
continue at all, yet the same thing was said 
twenty and even thirty years ago, and has 
been disproved by the results of each suc- 
ceeding decade. At the 1908 rate of con- 
sumption our 2,000,000,000,000-ton coal 
supply would last over 3000 years, while 
at the present rate of increase in consumption 
it would last only about 130 years. . Of 
course, neither of these estimates will hold 
in practice; certainly not the latter. An in- 
_ creased consumption of coal is, however, as- 
sured for many years to come, but it is not 
probable that the tremendous rate of in- 
crease which has prevailed during the past 
fifty years will long endure. 

Just when coal exhaustion will become a 
fact depends upon too many factors to war- 
rant even a guess. In the future powerful 
extraneous influences will come to bear upon 


ymining all kinds of coal are similar. 
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coal production, most if not all of which are 
in favor of lengthening the life of the supply. 
They range all the way from a more scier- 
tific construction and stoking of the indi- 
vidual house furnace to the utilization of sun 
heat. The very diminution of the coal sup- 
ply would raise the price and retard produc- 
tion, which, however, would make of coal* 
a luxury and interfere with the march of 
industry. The utilization of the 36,000,000 
or more horse-power now going to waste in 
the rivers of the United States would save 
a vast amount of coal, and there are many 
other factors bearing upon the subject which 
it is of interest to discuss at this time. Gen- 
erally speaking, it is enough to say that the 
time has arrived when we can see that our 
coal supply is not inexhaustible, and that it 
is worth while to do away, as far as possible, 
with waste and extravagance. 

While the range in quality from anthra- 
cite to lignite coal is great the methods of 
Such 
methods, of course, vary greatly in different 
parts of the country, according to whether 
the coal is flat bedded or steeply inclined, 
and depending on the depths of the beds. 
But these variations occur in all kinds-of coal. 

The handling of coal after mining pre- 
sents some variation; hard coal is usually 
broken, screened, and assorted down to culm 
or dust. Soft coal may be sold as “ run-of- 
mine,” but if it has a large percentage of 
waste dust, as in the Oklahoma coals, which 
run from 30 to 40 per cent. dust, consumers 
require screening, and only the lump is at 
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AMERICA'S SUPREMACY IN COAL PRODUCTION 
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PICKING OVER THE COAL WASTE— ANTHRACITE DUMP PILES AT SCRANTON, PA, 


(Fires have been smoldering in these great waste heaps for many years) 


present utilized. Lignite mining is crude and 
but little developed, owing principally to the 
fact that the product air-slacks upon ex- 
posure and to the competition of various 
higher-grade coals. 


WHERE THE COAL GOES 


Who uses most of the coal? First and 
foremost of any single industry, the railroads 
consume from 90,000,000 to 100,000,000 
tons a year, and these and steamships prob- 
ably use nearly 30 per cent. of the country’s 
output, which is as much or more than is 
used for all domestic and heating purposes. 
This leaves approximately one-half of the 
total production,—principally bituminous,— 
to be accounted for by the industries of the 
country. 

Coal and manufacturing are terms which 
are in general practice closely related, but 
they are constantly changing their adjust- 
ments, which affect and are in turn affected 
by transportation. For instance, New York 
is the greatest manufacturing State, yet she 
possesses no coal mines. On the other hand, 
West Virginia is the third largest coal pro- 
ducer, but she has comparatively no manu- 


factures. The time will doubtless come 
when West Virginia, with her vast coal re- 
sources, will stop shipping away all of her 
fuel, largely to New York and New Eng- 
land, and become a great manufacturing 
State. It is only necessary to consult the 
statistics of manufacturing of any region to 
arrive at a close approximation of its relative 
coal consumption. Some figures prepared 





A LIGNITE SEAM IN NORTH DAKOTA 
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from the 1905 anthracite coal output,—prac- 


tically all from Pennsylvania mines,—will 
convey an idea of where the country’s hard 
coal renders its final accounting. In that 
year New York, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania consumed in 


round numbers 
41,000,000 ~ tons; 
New England, 


8,000,000 tons; 
States west of the 
Ohio River, 
7,000,000 tons; 
Southern States, 
2,000,000 tons, 
and Canada, 
2,000,000 tons. 
Only 40,000 tons 
were exported. 








EARLY COAL DIS- 
COVERIES 





Coal was prob- 
ably first discov- 
ered in the United 
States by Father 
Hennepin in 1679 








AN AGGREGATE OF FIFTY 
FEET OF LIGNITE STRATA 


f LYING BETWEEN DICK- 
in Illinois, but in INSON AND MEDORA, 
the early days of NORTH DAKOTA,— 
the country it was FORTY MILES 


little used. As 

late as 1850 our coal production was only 
6,400,000 tons. Compare this- with the 
production of the record year 1907 of 
480,000,000 tons, an increase in a little 
over half a century from slightly more 
than one-fourth of a ton per capita 
to five and one-half tons, despite’ an 
enormous increase in population. Picture 
this great’ volume. of coal in another way. 
With an average of thirty 
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These 1907 figures of production are cited 
as showing more fairly the increase in the 
use of coal, since there was an abnormal fall- 
ing-off in the rate of increase in 1908, owing. 
to the business panic of that year. However, 
while the coal production of 1908 was 415,- 
000,000 short tons, or 65,000,000 less than 
the 1907 figures, it was yet greater than that 
of any of the other years in the history of 
the country. The gererally steady and rapid 
rate of increase in production is strikingly 
shown by the fact that the production. of 
each decade or ten-year period for the past 
hundred years has been greater than the total 
production for all the preceding years. 


PERPETUATION OF THE COAL SUPPLY 


Until recently there has been little thought 
of economy in coal production or utilization. 
For every ton mined another ton or more 
has been wasted either in the shape of coal 
dust or slack, or coal left in the ground. 
Mining methods have, however, improved, 
and the loss now amounts to 40 per cent., as 
against 60 per cent. a short time ago. In 
many mines as high as 75 per cent. of the coal 
is recovered. Likewise much higher eff- 
ciency is being secured in the utilization of 
the coal. A single example will serve to 
show the possibilities in this line. 

In extensive experiments made by the 
Technologic branch of the United States 
Geological Survey it has been found that by 
first converting the coal into gas and then 
using it in a gas engine double and in some 
instances over three times the efficiency can 
be secured that is achieved under the ordinary 
steam boiler. For industrial purposes, there- 
fore, we at one step practically double, if not 
treble, the coal area of the country. More- 
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VALUE OF THE COAL PRODUCT IN THE UNITED STATES AS 
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over, the sensational discovery was made by 
the Survey tests that the low-grade lignite 
of the Northwest and Texas, underlying an 
area of some 100,000,000 acres, when used 
in gas engines, developed more power than 
the best Pocahontas coal under ordinary 
steaming methods. From the Pocahontas 
coal the Geological Survey steam plant pro- 
duced .28 horse-power per pound, while the 
gas-producer generated .g6 horse-power per 
pound, or 3.34 times the efficiency for the 
gas-producer plant over the steam plant. 
These lignitic coals have been looked upon as 
of little if any commercial value; now the 
regions where they are found are considered 
as possible great industrial centers. 


ADVANCE IN COKE-MAKING METHODS 


Another recent development is the feasi- 
bility of making coke out of supposedly non- 
coking coals. Coal which will make good 
coke is recognized as of the greatest industrial 
value, since coke is used in metallurgical 
work, such as the manufacture of structural 
steel, steel rails, and the like. For the reduc- 
tion of metals coke, during the past fifty years, 
has almost completely supplanted both char- 
coal and anthracite coal, and its production 
has increased from 3,000,000 tons in 1880 to 
50,000,000 tons in 1907. Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia have furnished most of this 
coke, and it was supposed that the coking 
coals were largely limited to these fields, but 
as a result of preliminary treatment the Geo- 
logical Survey has made coke from presum- 
ably non-coking Colorado coal, and this in 
the very section where the Colorado reduc- 
tion plants had been importing their coke 
from Pennsylvania. Word now comes that 
it may be possible to coke nearly all the coals 
of Illinois, a State which produces more coal 
than any but two foreign countries. 

Incidental to the coking of fifty million 
tons of coal annually in the United States by 
the use of the by-products coke oven instead 
of the old-fashioned beehive oven, there is a 
possibility of saving millions of dollars in by- 
products which are now dissipated in the form 
of gas and smoke. Germany -has discarded 
the beehive oven as crude and wasteful. The 
United States has yet in operation 90,000 
beehive ovens and less than 4000 by-prod- 
ucts ovens. In 1907 the coke produced from 
these improved ovens was valued at $21,- 
000,000 and the by-products at $7,500,000. 
‘The beehive ovens produced coke worth $89,- 
000,000, and absolutely wasted by-products 
to the great value of $55,000,000, consist- 
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LARGE BRIQUETS PILED ON A FRENCH RAILWAY 


(At the right a pile of “ eggettes,” used in France 
for domestic fuel) 


ing of ammonia, needed for fertilizer; gas, 
of use for lighting and power; creosote, val- 
uable for wood preservation; and tar, useful 
in binding coal dust into briquets. ‘This is 
simply a sign of the prevailing national waste 
due to abundance of resources. However, 
the Steel Trust and others are adopting the 
by-products ovens, and the waste in this in- 
stance will probably be stopped. 


BRIQUETS MAKE EXCELLENT FUEL 


The briquetting industry is a feature of 
our fuel question which is becoming impor- 
tant. Recent Geological Survey tests 
showed wonderful efficiency with briquets 
as compared with the best mined coal, and 
also that under certain conditions they pro- 
duce less smoke than coal. Germany. manu- 
factures 15,000,000 tons of briquets an- 
nually, and she and other continental coun- 
tries use the briquet extensively on railroads 
and for domestic purposes. In this country 
the cheapness of raw coal has operated 
against the use of the briquet, but as its 
superiority becomes better known it will 
take its proper place as a fuel. 

In sixteen complete test trips on the At- 
lantic Coast.Line Railroad, made under .the 
supervision of the Government engineers, 
with briquets in comparison with run-of- 
mine coal, the former proved superior in 
every respect. The average of briquet fuel 
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consumed was less and the number of miles 
run was greater in favor of the briquets. 
They burned completely, with little smoke 
and no clinkers. In these tests 172,700 
pounds of coal was consumed in running 
10,912 car miles, as against 161,980 pounds 
of briquets in running 12,896 car miles. 
Stated another way, the running of each 
car mile consumed: 15.8 pounds of coal, as 
against 12.5 pounds of briquets. With the 
briquet substituted for coal on all American 
railroad engines, this would mean a saving 
of 30,000,000 tons of coal annually. 

The cost of laying down the finished 
briquet is a little over $1 a ton, and a dozen 
or more factories are now in successful oper- 
ation in the United States. Ordinary 
briquets require from 4 to 7 per cent. of 
pitch or some other “ binder,” which is the 
principal item in cost; but the Geological 
Survey has recently installed a huge machine 
for producing briquets of lignite coal by. sim- 
ple pressure without the use of a binder. 
This machine is capable of exerting a pres- 





BRIQUET MACHINE 


(Capacity, ten tons an hour,—testing plant of the 
United States Geological Survey) 
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sure of 28,000 pounds to the square inch 
and has demonstrated that successful briquet- 
ting can be accomplished without the ‘use 
of a binder. 


FUTURE SMOKELESS CITIES 


It is a source of real pleasure to know that 
the black smoke problem has been already 
solved, and that it remains now simply to 
apply the knowledge and get rid of the 
smoke. Geological Survey investigations in- 
dicate that the clean, comfortable American 
city, with a normal amount of sunshine, is 
not far off. Smokeless cities only await a 
quickened public conscience to the fact that 
smoke, meaning uncleanliness, wretchedness, 
disease, and increased cost of living, is pre- 
ventable. Smoke in the cities is stated by 
the chief engineer of the Technologic branch 
of the Survey to cost the vast sum of $225,- 
000,000 annually in the damage which it 
does to merchandise in stores and ware- 
houses, in the injury to buildings, in the in- 
creased cost of labor and housekeeping, and 
in other items. The smoke inspector of Chi- 
cago states that his city suffers a loss each 
year of $50,000,000 from smoke. When the 
further statement is made that the Govern- 
ment investigations show that in 50 per cent. 
of the industrial plants of the country more 
than 10 per cent. of the coal bills can be 


‘saved by the smokeless burning of coal, there 


are shown to be two factors which should 
work toward smoke elimination. 

New York, Chicago, Pittsburg, may even- 
tually erect white marble buildings which 
will stay white. Smokeless factory chim- 
neys are not only theoretically possible but 
they are practicable, and moreover they are 
far more economical than the present smoke- 
belching crudities. Black smoke is simply 
unconsumed carbon,—wasted heat units; 
perfect combustion and the utilization of 


‘all the heat in the coal means smokeless 


chimneys. The change will not come all in 
a day or in a year. It is not possible to se- 
cure perfect combustion in most of the fur- 
naces of the present, but as new furnaces are 
installed in old plants and new factories and 
plants constructed, under strict city ordi- 
nances, black smoke will become a thing of 
memory. ‘The war vessel, too, it is stated, 
will become as smokeless as is the firing line 
ashore to-day by reason of the use of smoke- 
less gunpowder. 

These and other promising technologic in- 
vestigations concerning fuel resources are en- 
gaging the attention of the Survey; and 
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numerous important results 
have already been attained 
and the conclusions pub- 
lished in various Survey 
bulletins, which can be had 
upon application. 


MONOPOLIZATION OF THE 
COAL SUPPLY 


A popular cry for some 
time has been for the aboli- 
tion or at least the rigid 
control of the so-called 
“hard-coal trust.” While 
this trust is believed by 
most people to fix the price 
of retail coal, it may at 
least be said of it that its 
methods of operation have 
resulted in economical pro- 
duction,—a truly wonder- 
ful showing in economy. Organized busi- 
ness methods and monopoly possibly, with 
the suppression of cutthroat competition, 
have resulted in reducing the waste in min- 
ing from one and one-half tons of coal for 
every ton mined to less than one-half a ton 
of waste for every ton mined. Whether the 
price of coal as fixed by the trust is too high 
to suit those who operate house-heating 
plants, or whether we think the margin of 
profit to the operator and the dealer too high, 
the stopping of this profligate waste of a 
precious fuel certainly tends to keep the price 
at a lower level than it would otherwise 
have been. 

Bituminous coal, however, is coming more 
and more into use for heating purposes, since 
the anthracite deposits are actually showing 
signs of exhaustion, and the question now 
presents itself: Is there to arise and confront 
us a giant soft-coal trust? The same condi- 
tions at present very largely apply to bitu- 
minous coal production that in former years 
obtained in anthracite mining; there is waste- 
ful competition, district competing against 
district,.and State against State, with great 
consequent loss of coal and reckless disregard 
for the safety of the miner, and it is predicted 
by those who believe that they have a view 
into the future that some regulation will be- 
fore long become necessary for the bitumi- 
nous fields, as was practically forced into the 
anthracite situation. 

Mr. E. W. Parker, the coal statistician of 
the Geological Survey, remarks that while 
under our system of government the federal 
authorities have no jurisdiction over mines 


A MANUFACTURING PLANT IN 
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FULL BLAST; BEFORE AND AFTER 
EQUIPMENT WITH MODERN SMOKE-PREVENTION GRATES 


in the several States unless the Constitution 
could be stretched to cover coal production 
because of its bearing on interstate traffic, 
yet it seems to him that before long it will 
be necessary for the country to make a choice 
from three evils. The first of these is the 
continuation of the present conditions,— 
feasting for to-day and remorse for to-mor- 
row. ‘The second is the ultimate control of 
the great bituminous coal-fields by a com- 
bination of interests that will make the 
“ hard-coal trust,” with its little 500 square 
miles of coal land, appear absolutely puny, 
and dwarf into comparative insignificance 
the much exploited “ water-power trust.” 
The third is governmental supervision and 
regulation. The first will be bad; the sec- 
ond worse; the third is problematical. Mr. 
Parker contends that the present conditions 
must not be allowed to continue, nor does he 
believe it the part of wisdom.to permit the 
bituminous coal supply to get into the con- 
trol of a comparatively few men living in 
New York and Chicago. He does not con- 
sider State control a possible alternative un- 
der the competitive conditions referred to. 
In any light in which it may be viewed the 
problem is a big one. 


ENORMOUS GOVERNMENT COAL TRACTS 


A’ feature of the fuel question which’ is 
of great interest to the country and espe- 
cially to the West is the federal administra- 
tion of the great coal measures in the public- 
land States. If the coal lands still belonging 
to the Government are wisely legislated for 
by Congress and rigidly administered by the 
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Executive, the question of coal monopoly 
will be in a large measure solved. ‘The fol- 
lowing table shows in round numbers the 
estimated tonnage of coal by the Geological 
Survey in these States: 


Short tons. 
OE TE ee 60,000, 
RE re re, Rr Pan eae 1,000,000,000 
DED 9 isos bas bee eae 371,000,000,000 
DMN oa asc cnc ne chavs va. rote Rha coren oloee 00,000.000 
NUMNRNIN 6s 0.6 Gans So a'g ATRIA S400 more 303,000,000,000 
RP EAUO ox. 5-0500 6 Sai ale alesicio ws 163.000,000,000 
rE RIREOLO.. boss cadakannie«oaeee 500,000,000,000 
IR nooo 22s tar ss tc ee aieiw Beemer 1,000,000;000 
South Se eee cs Ur ey at 10,000,000,000 





Washington pra uialda saroiss ag eerie is take a wie ates 20, 000, "000.000 
MIRE ea sc bo.os scan aaa cee 424,000,000,000 
INE 2: rs6 0555 io. 034 a SIG areers wae" 1,989,660,000,000 


Here is a total tonnage of nearly 2,000,- 
000,000,000, and Uncle Sam’s coal map 
shows an area of over 80,000,000 acres of 
“ workable” or easily accessible coal lands 
in the West, from which nearly 500,000,000 
tons of coal have already been mined. In 
addition there are many thousands of square 
miles of coal which is accessible with diffi- 
culty, owing to its great depth, but which 
will be eventually mined as coal becomes 
scarcer. 

It is estimated by the Survey geologists 
that of the Western coal area of 128,000,000 
acres about two-thirds, or 80,000,000 acres, 
is still in Government ownership. ‘This 
raised the interesting question several years 
ago: What has become of the other 40,- 
000,000 acres of coal land originally belong- 
ing, of course, to the Government? An ex- 
amination of the Land Office records showed 
that less than 400,000 acres of public lands 
had been disposed of as “coal lands.” A 
large proportion of this difference was ad- 
mittedly included in railroad and other land 
grants, but the conclusion was forced that 
enormous areas, many times the acreage sold 
as coal land, had been acquired through 
frauds or ignorance under the homestead, 
desert, and other land laws. 


COAL FRAUDS IN THE WEST 


An investigation uncovering evidence of 
extensive frauds led to the withdrawal by 
President Roosevelt of over 66,000,000 acres 
of supposed coal lands pending geologic ex- 
amination and classification. At the same 
time the coal-land law was brought down 
from the shelf, dusted off, and examined by 
the lawyers of the Interior Department. It 
was found that it provided that public coal 
land could be sold for not less than $20 an 
acre, if within 15 miles of a railroad, and 
$10 an acre, if outside such: limit. These 
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had been the prices previously charged for 
all coal lands, regardless of values. Secre- 
tary Garfield construed the law to the effect 
that the figures named were clearly mini- 


- mum prices, and that the lands were subject 


to classification and valuation. ‘The Geo- 
logical Survey, whose. enabling act charged 
it with the classification of the public lands, 
was put to work at once measuring and com- 
puting the coal beds, estimating their ton- 
nage, and placing a valuation on each forty- 
acre tract. As fast as this was done the land 
was restored to entry and sale. The maxi- 
mum valuation was placed at $100 an acre, 
and considerable coal land was thereafter 
sold at $75, $50, $40, and $30 an acre, as 
well as some at the minimum price. At the 
same time coal land frauds were stopped 
forthwith. 

This was a long step forward toward se- 
curing an equitable price for public. coal 
land, but Secretary Ballinger has made an- 
other logical advance and has inaugurated 
a scheme of valuation based on tonnage as 
well as on the grade of coal. Under the 
present plan the maximum price is $300 an 
acre. 


SOME GREAT COAL VALUES 


Further than this, however, Secretary Bal- 
linger has ruled that in developed coal-fields 
where the extent and character of the de- 
posits are well known there is no limit to 
the value that may be fixed on the Govern- 
ment coal lands. That is, in cases where 
such lands lie adjacent to private coal lands 
now being mined, so that the purchaser 
knows exactly what he is getting, the price 
is fixed on the exact tonnage basis and in 
some cases this exceeds the $300 per acre 
limit by many hundreds of dollars. The 
price of the coal lands is thus definitely de- 
termined at a coal price, and while high as 
compared with the give-away minimum 
price, the amounts seldom exceed a quarter 
of the royalties paid in the same districts 
among private interests. 

Prices fixed by the Survey vary with the 
quality of the coal from one-half cent a ton 
for low-grade bituminous to three cents a 
ton for anthracite or coking-bituminous 
coals. ‘The tonnage is always calculated in 
the interest of the purchaser. For instance, 
in a ten-foot coal bed the actual tonnage un- 
der an acre is 18,000 tons. Private engi- 
neers estimate ‘that in such a bed from 12,- 
000 to 14,000 tons would be actually mined; 
the balance. would be - necessarily wasted. 
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The Government, however, values such a 
bed on the basis of only 10,000 tons, so that 
actual recovery should in every case exceed 
the tonnage on which the valuation is based. 
The best plan would, of course, be for Con- 
gress to empower the Government to lease 
its coal lands and exact a royalty for the 
coal actually mined. ‘This would bring to 
the Government an absolutely equitable re- 
turn, and would at the same time allow for 
adequate regulation. 

A leasing system is advocated by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior in his 1909 annual re- 
port. Various bills have also been introduced 
in this Congress separating the surface rights 
from title to the coal underneath, a step in 
the right direction. 


LARGELY INCREASED VALUATIONS 


Many instances could be cited from the 
figures of the Geological Survey and the 
General Land Office showing the gain to the 
Government under the new valuation plan. 
In one township in Wyoming a comparative 
approximate statement is as follows: 


On basis of minimum price............. $460,000 
On basis of vajuation plan of last year... 1,000,0C9 
On basis of 1 cent a ton under present plan 2,800,000 


In another instance in a Montana coal 
tract the following is ‘the showing: 


Under minimum price.............e0e06 - $112,000 
Under valuation plan of last year........ 141,000 
Under present tonnage valuation........ 370,000 


In a single township in the Horsethief 
Canyon coal-field of Wyoming the present 
Government valuation of the coal land is 
$8,134,900, as against $469,655 under the 
minimum price. One square mile of this 
township has been classified and valued: at 
$216,600, whereas on an eight-cent royalty 
basis, which is about the lowest -prevailing 
rate, the returns would be $<,887,000. 

The Survey’s classification and valuation 
work during July of last year included 695,- 
456 acres of coal lands and totaled $63,248,- 
379, or an average of $91 an acre, as against 
$13,525,028 minimum price. The total 
work of the Survey along these lines from 
last April, when the new regulations went 
into effect, to January 1, 1910, foots up a 
coal valuation of $149,772,443, as against a 
minimum price of $48,240,970,—a differ- 
ence of more than $100,000,000. 


VALUATIONS STILL CONSERVATIVE 


The conservatism of even the present val- 
uation figures for public coal land is empha- 
sized by a comparison of the Government 
valuations with the leasing rates charged by 
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the States and private owners, as well as by 
reference to the proceedings in a number of 
cases where land was fraudulently acquired 
by coal companies, but later recovered by the 
Government. In one instance a coal com: 
pany in Wyoming acquired through fraudu- 
lent entries a tract of land at the minimum 
rate of $20 an acre and carried on mining 
operations. This company has settled with 
the Government, out of court, by paying 
eight cents a ton royalty for all the coal 
mined, and was anxious for the privilege of 
being allowed to continue the mining at this 
rate. This, however, could not be granted 
under the law. Here the Government re- 
ceived the original $20 an acre besides $31,- 
ooo in royalty for the partial working of 
the coal on the seventy-four acres involved, 
and has also got back the land. Had the 
company been permitted to mine out all the 
workable coal on the eight-cent basis the re- 
turn to the Government would have been 
$1320 an acre, or four times the charge for 
the land under the present valuation plan. 


NOTABLE VICTORY FOR THE GOVERNMENT 


In another instance a large tract of pub- 
lic coal land was acquired by fraud as graz- 
ing land at about one-tenth the minimum 
coal-land cost. Here again the case was 
settled out of court, title to the land be- 
ing returned to the Government, and in ad- 
dition to paying a fine of $8000 the coal 
company paid over an indemnity to the Gov- 
ernment of $192,000 for the coal mined, the 
rate per ton being largely in excess of what 
would be charged on the basis of the present 
valuation scheme. 

The present coal-land policy provides for 
the saving to the Government and the peo- 
ple of enormous sums of money, and prevents 
the monopolization by private interests of 
the Western coal-fields. The most advanced, 
scientific, and effective methods of classify- 
ing and valuing the nation’s remaining coal 
lands possible under the present law have 
been adopted, and the evident intent of the 
policy initiated by Secretary Garfield and 
now further advanced by Secretary Ballinger 
is to promote development and economical 
utilization, and at the same time to obtain 
adequate returns from these valuable lands. 

There is, of course, some opposition to the 
increased valuation which the Government 
is placing upon its coal land. It may be 
conceded that the policy of basing the price 


‘on quantity and quality of the article sold 


will not encourage purchase by speculators, 
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Executive, the question of coal monopoly 
will be in a large measure solved. ‘The fol- 
lowing table shows in round numbers the 
estimated tonnage of coal by the Geological 


Survey in these States: 
Short tons. 
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Here is a total tonnage of nearly 2,000,- 
000,000,000, and Uncle Sam’s coal map 
shows an area of over 80,000,000 acres of 
“ workable” or easily accessible coal lands 
in the West, from which nearly 500,000,000 
tons of coal have already been mined. In 
addition there are many thousands of square 
miles of coal which is accessible with diff- 
culty, owing to its great depth, but which 
will be eventually mined as coal becomes 
scarcer. 

It is estimated by the Survey geologists 
that of the Western coal area of 128,000,000 
acres about two-thirds, or 80,000,000 acres, 
is still in Government ownership. This 
raised the interesting question several years 
ago: What has become of the other 40,- 
000,000 acres of coal land originally belong- 
ing, of course, to the Government? An ex- 
amination of the Land Office records showed 
that less than 400,000 acres of public lands 
had been disposed of as “coal lands.” A 
large proportion of this difference was ad- 
mittedly included in railroad and other land 
grants, but the conclusion was forced that 
enormous areas, many times the acreage sold 
as coal land, had been acquired through 
frauds or ignorance under the homestead, 
desert, and other land laws. 


COAL FRAUDS IN THE WEST 


An investigation uncovering evidence of 
extensive frauds led to the withdrawal by 
President Roosevelt of over 66,000,000 acres 
of supposed coal lands pending geologic ex- 
amination and classification. At the same 
time the coal-land law was brought down 
from the shelf, dusted off, and examined by 
the lawyers of the Interior Department. It 
was found that it provided that public coal 
land could be sold for not less than $20 an 
acre, if within 15 miles of a railroad, and 
$10 an acre, if outside such: limit. . These 
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had been the prices previously charged for 
all coal lands, regardless of values. Secre- 
tary Garfield construed the law to the effect 
that the figures named were clearly mini- 
mum prices, and that the lands were subject 
to classification and valuation. ‘The Geo- 
logical Survey, whose. enabling act charged 
it with the classification of the public lands, 
was put to work at once measuring and com- 
puting the coal beds, estimating their ton- 
nage, and placing a valuation on each forty- 
acre tract. As fast as this was done the land 
was restored to entry and sale. The maxi- 
mum valuation was placed at $100 an acre, 
and considerable coal land was thereafter 
sold at $75, $50, $40, and $30 an acre, as 
well as some at the minimum price. At the 
same time coal land frauds were stopped 
forthwith. 

This was a long step forward toward se- 
curing an equitable price for public. coal 
land, but Secretary Ballinger has made an- 
other logical advance and has inaugurated 
a scheme of valuation based on tonnage as 
well as on the grade of coal. Under the 
present plan the maximum price is $300 an 
acre. 


SOME GREAT COAL VALUES 


Further than this, however, Secretary Bal- 
linger has ruled that in developed coal-fields 
where the extent and character of the de- 
posits are well known there is no limit to 
the value that may be fixed on the Govern- 
ment coal lands. That is, in cases where 
such lands lie adjacent to private coal lands 
now being mined, so that the purchaser 
knows exactly what he is getting, the price 
is fixed on the exact tonnage basis and in 
some cases this exceeds the $300 per acre 
limit by many hundreds of dollars. The 
price of the coal lands is thus definitely de- 
termined at a coal price, and while high as 
compared with the give-away minimum 
price, the amounts seldom exceed a quarter 
of the royalties paid in the same districts 
among private interests. 

Prices fixed by the Survey vary with the 
quality of the coal from one-half cent a ton 
for low-grade bituminous to three cents a 
ton for anthracite or coking-bituminous 
coals. ‘The tonnage is always calculated in 
the interest of the purchaser. For instance, 
in a ten-foot coal bed the actual tonnage un- 
der an acre is 18,000 tons. Private engi- 
neers estimate ‘that in such a bed from 12,- 
000 to 14,000 tons would be actually mined; 
the .balance. would be - necessarily wasted. 
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The Government, however, values such a 
bed on the basis of only 10,000 tons, so that 
actual recovery should in every case exceed 
the tonnage on which the valuation is based. 
The best plan would, of course, be for Con- 
gress to empower the Government to lease 
its coal lands and exact a royalty for the 
coal actually mined. This would bring to 
the Government an absolutely equitable re- 
turn, and would at the same time allow for 
adequate regulation. 

A leasing system is advocated by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior in his 1909 annual re- 
port. Various bills have also been introduced 
in this Congress separating the surface rights 
from title to the coal underneath, a step in 
the right direction. 


LARGELY INCREASED VALUATIONS 


Many instances could be cited from the 
figures of the Geological Survey and the 
General Land Office showing the gain to the 
Government under the new valuation plan. 
In one township in Wyoming a comparative 
approximate statement is as follows: 


On basis of minimum price............. $460,000 
On basis of vajuation plan of last year... 1,000,0C9 
On basis of 1 cent a ton under present plan 2,800, [000 


In another instance in a Montana coal 
tract the following is the showing: 


Under minimum price...........esee0e - $112,000 
Under valuation plan of last year........ 141,000 
Under present tonnage valuation........ 370,000 


In a single township in the Horsethief 
Canyon coal-field of Wyoming the present 
Government valuation of the coal land is 
$8,134,900, as against $469,655 under the 
minimum price. One square mile of this 
township has been classified and valued: at 
$216,600, whereas on an eight-cent royalty 
basis, which is about the lowest prevailing 
rate, the returns would be $=,887,000. 

The Survey’s classification and valuation 
work during July of last year included 695,- 
456 acres of coal lands and totaled $63,248,- 
379, or an average of $91 an acre, as against 
$13,525,028 minimum price. The total 
work of the Survey along these lines from 
last April, when the new regulations went 
into effect, to January 1, 1910, foots up a 
coal valuation of $149,772,443, as against a 
minimum price of $48,240,970,—a differ- 
ence of more than $100,000,000. 


VALUATIONS STILL CONSERVATIVE 


The conservatism of even the present val- 
uation figures for public coal land is empha- 
sized by a comparison of the Government 
valuations with the leasing rates charged by 


the States and private owners, as well as by 
reference to the proceedings in a number of 
cases where land was fraudulently acquired 
by coal companies, but later recovered by the 
Government. In one instance a coal com- 
pany in Wyoming acquired through fraudu- 
lent entries a tract of land at the minimum 
rate of $20 an acre and carried on mining 
operations. ‘This company has settled with 
the Government, out of court, by paying 
eight cents a ton royalty for all the coal 
mined, and was anxious for the privilege of 
being allowed to continue the mining at this 
rate. This, however, could not be granted 
under the law. Here the Government re- 
ceived the original $20 an acre besides $31,- 
ooo in royalty for the partial working of 
the coal on the seventy-four acres involved, 
and has also got back the land. Had the 
company been permitted to mine out all the 
workable coal on the eight-cent basis the re- 
turn to the Government would have been 
$1320 an acre, or four times the charge for 
the land under the present valuation plan. 


NOTABLE VICTORY FOR THE GOVERNMENT 


In another instance a large tract of pub- 
lic coal land was acquired by fraud as graz- 
ing land at about one-tenth the minimum 
coal-land cost. Here again the case was 
settled out of court, title to the land be- 
ing returned to the Government, and in ad- 
dition to paying a fine of $8000 the coal 
company paid over an indemnity to the Gov- 
ernment of $192,000 for the coal mined, the 
rate per ton being largely in excess of what 
would be charged on the basis of the present 
valuation scheme. 

The present coal-land policy provides for 
the saving to the Government and the peo- 
ple of enormous sums of money, and prevents 
the monopolization by private interests of 
the Western coal-fields. The most advanced, 
scientific, and effective methods of classify- 
ing and valuing the nation’s remaining coal 
lands possible under the present law have 
been adopted, and the evident intent of the 
policy initiated by Secretary Garfield and 
now further advanced by Secretary Ballinger 
is to promote development and economical 
utilization, and at the same time to obtain 
adequate returns from these valuable lands. 

There is, of course, some opposition to the 
increased valuation which the Government 
is placing upon its coal land. It may be 
conceded that the policy of basing the price 


‘on quantity and quality of the article sold 


will not encourage purchase by speculators, 
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but it is maintained that the Government 
valuation will not impede the disposition of 
the coal deposits for purposes of utilization. 
The real development of the West will be 
promoted, not retarded. Moreover, those 
who would oppose the policy, even in the 
West, must be greatly in the minority when 
it is considered that the coal receipts go into 
the Reclamation Fund for the irrigation of 
arid lands. ‘The greater the coal receipts the 
more money for Government irrigation and 
home-making, while at the same time the 
burden of increase in coal-land prices does 
not fall upon the settler, but upon the min- 
ing corporation. The classification and 
higher valuation of the public coal lands hold 
out the assurance of a large and increasing 
income to the irrigation fund for years and 
decades to come. ‘The coal-land sales for 
December, 1908, and January, 1909, 
amounted to $98,657, or at the rate of 
nearly $600,000 a year. This alone would 
convert into homes 20,000 acres of desert 
land. ‘Taking as a basis $30 an acre as the 
cost of reclamation by irrigation, it will be 
seen that every acre sold of Government 
$300 coal land will reclaim for homes ten 
acres of desert and every acre of coal sold 
at $600 will reclaim twenty acres of desert. 
More recent transactions indicate that the 
Government coal-land sales will range great- 
ly in excess of these figures.* 


PROVIDES A VAST FUTURE IRRIGATION FUND 


Any estimate of the total value of the 
Government coal lands on the basis of the 
present valuations is naturally something of a 
guess, since many important fields have not 
yet been examined in detail; but leaving out 
of consideration the great lignite fields and 
estimating the average value of the remain- 
ing 40,000,000 acres of higher-grade Gov- 
ernment coal lands at even $50 an acre there 
would result an aggregate contribution to 
the Reclamation Fund of two billion dol- 
lars, or sufficient to reclaim to fertility every 
irrigable acre in the West without expense to 
the nation. In fact, under the Reclamation 


* At the Salt Lake City land office alone, during 
the single month of September, 1909, $200,000 worth 
of coal-land sales were made, and fifty declaratory 
statements filed for purchase of additional coal 
tracts, ranging from 40 to 160 acres each and aggre- 
gating probably another $200,000. 
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law this would all eventually come back into 
the general treasury. 


IS THERE A MARKET FOR GOVERNMENT COAL 
LAND AT INCREASED PRICES? 


It is often asked in this connection 
whether, with 40,000,000 acres of coal land 
in the West. now in private ownership, in- 
cluding beds eighty feet thick of solid, high- 
grade coal, there will ever be within the 
present generation any demand for the Gov- 
ernment high-grade coal lands at $200, or 
$400, or possibly $800 an acre. Most cer- 
tainly there will be a demand for such lands; 
for there is scarcely an opportunity in the 
United States to-day which promises such 
safe and liberal returns to the investment of 
capital. The Western coal-fields have be- 
come far and away the biggest asset of na- 
tional irrigation. Everything points to an 
active and rapidly increasing demand for 
these lands under the present valuation 
scheme; in fact, the very classification by 
the Geological Survey has given them fixed 
values in the eyes of prospective purchasers. 

The statement is occasionally heard that 
this policy of higher Government valuation 
is playing directly into the hands of the big 
companies. They themselves own great coal 
tracts, and this high pricing of the public 
coal lands, it is stated, will kill all independ- 
ent competition. Such statements are the 
reverse of the truth, for as a matter of fact 
the big coal companies themselves,—the 
Union Pacific Coal Company, the Rocky 
Mountain Coal Company, and others,—are 
to-day leasing from other parties and work- 
ing coal lands on a 10-cents-a-ton royalty 
basis and thus actually paying in royalties 
from four-to ten times what the Government 
would charge the entryman as a cash price 
for similar coal lands. 

Viewed in the most conservative light the 
Government’s classification of its coal lands 
not only reduces the danger of monopoly in 
the great Western coal-fields and provides 
against overproduction and wasteful compe- 
tition but it secures to national irrigation an 
ever increasing and enormous fund for the 
reclamation of the nation’s waste places 
which can only be figured in hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 














INTENSIVE RAILROADING 


BY CHARLES F. SPEARE 


‘T BROUGH the night air to the summit 
of the mountain where we stood came 
the alternating puffs and snorts of two en- 
gines down the line. ‘They seemed far apart 
and moving in opposite directions, but they 
were really the beginning and the end of 
the same train, this engine that hauled and 
that other one that pushed. ‘The train was 
known, officially as “ 317,” out of Cumber- 
land at midnight with a load of 3000 tons 
of coal for the seaboard. It was climbing a 
I per cent. grade to the top of the ridge, and 
that meant the straining to its utmost of 
every pound of power and an industrious 
fireman in the cab if the load was to go over 
the hill in one section. By the sparks that 
showered skyward we traced the train’s 
course and a sharp curve gave us an instant 
glimpse of the blazing firebox. 

After a little the rails at our feet brought 
news of the oncoming of the train; then 
there was an underground roar and the earth 
trembled and we stepped back to the protec- 
tion of the siding to measure the height and 
weight and length of this enormous bulk of 
engines and cars. ‘The leader was of great 
size, 125 tons’ weight, the General Mana- 
ger said, of the consolidation type that could 
pull a train on the level to the draw-bar 
capacity. Its drivers were higher than our 
heads. The engineman in his cab looked 
out from what seemed to be a great elevated 
perch. We began to count the cars, loaded 
to the tops with coal fresh mined, forty 
tons to the car. “‘ Now look out for her,” 
shouted the General Manager (we were 
counting in the sixties), “‘ and see her work.” 
Out of the dark came a great, towering 
shape like the black hull of a liner. But it 
had the boiler of a locomotive, a boiler the 
length of two or three of an ordinary engine 
and its frame seemed as tall as the pines lean- 
ing over the track. The engine moved with 
grace, pushing its load with no more appar- 
ent effort than that put forth by a maid pro- 
pelling a baby carriage, and seeming nowhere 
near the limit of its pushing capacity. So it 
passed slowly up the grade and into the 
blackness. of the night. ; 

We were back in the General Manager’s 
car. That official was sitting at a table rap- 


idly calculating with pencil and paper. He 
figured for a long time, then looked up with 
the radiant smile of a man who has worked 
out a scheme of greatest moment to man- 
kind. 

-“That Mallet engine you saw pushing 
the train will revolutionize railroading,” he 
remarked. “It is already doing so. It is 
the greatest new factor in the transportation 
business of to-day. It does the work of two 
of our biggest engines and of three of the 
smaller types and does it better and with less 
effort and at greatly reduced cost. The train 
load of 3000 tons that just went up the road 


called for one engine and two helpers be-- 


fore. We sometimes had to split the train 
in two before we got up the grade. If we 
wanted it to go slower we could put on a 
few more cars. We haven't tested out old 
‘gio’ yet. She cost $25,000 at the shops, 
but she will pay for herself in a year and a 
half. That’s what her makers guarantee. I 
claim that she will do it in twelve months. 
We have just put on two of these Mallets 
and, green as they are, they are saving us 
$3000 a month.” 

Then he showed me his figures, which 
told how one of these new giants of the 
rails which are built to weigh from 200 to 
300 tons and are 100 feet long, the weight 
and length of a complete freight train unit 
a dozen years ago, could be pressed for more 
work than two or three of the ordinary type 
engines, which meant a daily reduction of 
from $30 to $40 per engine in crew hire, or 
an annual saving in labor alone of approxi- 
mately $10,000 for every engine it replaced, 
with the economy in fuel along proportion- 
ate lines. He told of one of these Mallets 
that was working out on Hill’s road in the 
Cascade Mountains and doing 50 per cent. 
more labor with a 35 per cent. saving in 
coal than the former largest type of engine, 
of another that was hauling over 3c per cent. 
more load and burning 27 per. cent. less 
coal per mile of those on the 2 per cent. 
Sierra grades of the Southern Pacific, which 
have about doubled efficiency at one-third 
former costs, and. of the giant of them all, 
just delivered to the Santa Fé, whose weight, 
with tender, is 700,000 pounds. These 
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figures did not take into account the great 
relief from congestion to a railroad with 
mountain grades, where it is necessary to use 
many helper engines, which get in the way 
of revenue traffic when they are going back 
empty for their loads. 

This is one phase of intensive railroading. 
The English farmer and the French peasant, 
limited to a small plot of land, cultivate it 
to the last inch and raise from 100 to 150 
per cent. more grain per acre than the 
American farmer whose lands spread out be- 
yond his vision. Congested cities relieve 
congestion in piling stories upon stories until 
there is a population of thousands hundreds 
of feet above the street. The railroad is 
crowded in another direction and has been 
forced to find relief, and therefore, profit, 
by new means. Rates decline, the price of 
materials goes up, labor never ceases with 
its demands for a better wage, and shippers 
lie in ambush awaiting the approach of the 
forerunners of higher rates. Combinations 
of railroads bring their economies. But these 
are small. Traffic understandings within the 
limits of the law create a larger volume of 
business and a more economic routing of it. 
This only adds a small per cent. to gross 
revenue. If the stockholder is to be served 
and dividends are to be paid the railroad 
must apply intensive principles in its opera- 
tions. That is what the up-to-date general 
manager and his staff are doing.. In most 
cases we find the application of this intensive 
principle to railroading on systems that have 
most recently shown great wealth. 

The so-called Mallet compound engine, 
which is really nothing more than two en- 
gine bodies combined in one, a sort of loco- 
motive pair of Siamese twins, is but an illus- 
tration of this new means of overcoming 
growing expense with greater economy in 
operations. It is a labor-saving medium and 
one that will enter largely into the argu- 
ments of labor unions for higher wages of 
engineers and firemen. Personally I do not 
think that the railroads have given sufficient 
consideration to the larger individual unit 
of revenue which the crews manning these 
great locomotives produce, or that they re- 
ward them in proportion to their increased 
revenue production. 

Another instrument for economy is the 
larger type of steel and wooden cars. The 
traveler nowadays sees scattered about the 
country very few of the old twenty-ton ca- 
pacity wooden box cars. Most of them are 
going to rot on side tracks as the summer 
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quarters of construction gangs. It does not 
pay to haul them. A few years ago forty 
tons was the maximum capacity of a coal 
car, now it is fifty tons, and very soon it will 
be seventy tons. Units of railroad measure- 
ment are expanding in all directions. ‘The 
train load quickly catches up to the maxi- 
mum endeavor of the engines that haul it. 
The strength of railroad bridges and track 
increases as the weight of equipment grows. 
If it does not, then there is speedy disaster. 
If you ask why one road has its Mallets and 
Consolidateds and its half-mile long trains of 
steel cars and its neighbor none of these 
things the answer usually is that the latter 
cannot sustain them. It would be physically 
crushed beneath the load. 

It costs no more to move a loaded car 
than an empty one. The additional friction 
of the former is not enough to count against 
it when fuel consumption is considered. By 
the same reckoning a‘car loaded to three- 
quarters of its capacity carries a profit be- 
‘yond the first consideration of gross revenue 
over the one half loaded. Extending this to 
an entire train it costs no more to move fifty 
cars than thirty, or seventy than fifty, provid- 
ed the engine power, or, speaking technically, 
“tractive effort,” is great encugh. This is 
the science of transportation that James J. 
Hill developed and has carried to such an. 
extreme that he is said to have advised a sta- 
tion agent not to ship a corpse until he got a 
full carload. E. H. Harriman, in his short 
career, developed it in even more intense 
form, and progressive railroads, east and 
west of the Mississippi River, are now taking 
it up as their greatest relief and the quick- 
est means to an end in satisfactory profit. 

As a result of these methods we see to-day 
the assembling of trains of enormous length 
and weight combining the loads of several 
trains of days gone by and cars whose aver- 
age annual load is increasing from 5 to 10 
per cent. It is obvious that concentration 
of this sort spells economy in labor, in fuel, 
and in dispatching. It reduces the number 
of accidents. Under the old practice, for 
example, a mixed train of twenty coal cars 
and ten box cars, approximating 1100 tons 
revenue weight, started out from a terminal 
with one engine. The gross freight revenue 
at one cent a ton a mile would be $1100 for 
every 100 miles run, assuming that the cars 
were all loaded. Take a modern illustra- 
tion: A train of sixty cars, or 2400 to 3000 
tons, permitted by the increase of locomo- 
tive power which costs no more for the 100 
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ONE OF THE GIANT FREIGHT LOCOMOTIVES OF THE SANTA FE RAILROAD 


(Weight of engine, 462,450 pounds ; 


7 feet; diameter of cylinders, 26 and 38 inches; piston stroke, 54 inches; steam pressure, 


weight of engine and tender, 700,000 pounds; diameter of boiler, 


220 pounds; 


length of firebox, 10 feet 954 inches; width of firebox, 6 feet 6% inches; depth of firebox, 6 feet; diameter 
of driving wheels, 5 feet 3 inches; tractive effort, 108,300 pounds; length of engine, 60 feet; total length 


of engine and tender, 100 feet. 


mile run than the smaller engine, but which 
creates from $2500 to $3000 in revenues. 
Here we have the results after which the 
transportation officials sof railroads are aim- 
ing. The Virginian Railway, to build 
which the late H. H. Rogers pledged his 
great fortune and whose construction 
changed the entire physical aspect of parts 
of the State where it was put down, is mov- 
ing train loads of coal a mile long, consist- 
ing of as many as 125 cars of fifty tons ca- 
pacity. Its ponderous engines can move 
these trains from the mines to tidewater with 
no effort, and each train load of this excep- 
tional sort produces a gross revenue of be- 
tween $7000 and $8000. This is done un- 
der test, however, and is not the ordinary 
practice. 

It is argued, with some justice, that, while 
the railroad is bettering its position by means 
of the larger units, the shipper is suffering 
poorer service. This, however, does not ap- 
ply to the general proposition, for most of 
the heavy loading is on low-grade freight 
whose movement need not be hurried. The 
development of the merchandise express 
shipment by the railroad more than offsets 
the disadvantages from former methods. 

In the ways I have indicated, therefore, 
the railroads of the United States have met 


Only about three-fourths of the tender shows in the picture) 


and are overcoming extreme difficulties. 
‘These do not include the effort that is di- 
rected toward economical results through 
the lowering of grades or the making of 
lines straighter and for which the annual ex- 
penditure in the United States involves mil- 
lions of dollars. The early builders of rail- 
roads followed paths of least resistance. 
They were in a hurry to get their roads fin- 
ished and were compelled to build cheaply. 
This has subsequently involved the practical 
reconstruction of hundreds of miles of lines 
in the West, where the old iron trail runs in 
queer places when the modern highway is 
considered. Railroading has become a 
science and intensive railroading a necessity. 
It is not to be disputed that many of the 
roads are making larger profits per mile than 
ever before in spite of larger costs. That 
they should be penalized for it in increased 
taxation, in the different restrictions that 
Congress and State Legislatures are disposed 
to inflict I seriously question, as by such 
goads initiative, inventive. genius, the ability 
to meet difficult situations by greater en- 
deavor, characteristics in the individual 
which we applaud, are placed at a discount 
and there follows indifference and poor serv- 
ice against which the American public most 
loudly complains, 











ON THE DECREASE IN THE MINISTRY 


BY CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 


ig is alleged on all sides that, proportioned 
to the membership and the growth of 
the church, there is a growing decrease in 
the number of clergy in service. This con- 
dition, if the allegation be correct, discloses 
a vital weakness. How shall men believe on 
the Son of God without hearing about Him? 
and, How shall they hear about Him with- 
out a preacher? are queries as old as St. 
Paul. The need of ministers of the Gos- 
pel,—I love that old-fashioned term,—is as 
great now as in the Apostle’s time. Any 
diminution in the supply, if such there be, 
indicates a most serious condition; and every 
man who has the spread of the Gospel at 
heart and the development of Christ’s king- 
dom among men upon his soul must needs 
feel grave concern when he thinks upon the 
problem. Whether there be a proportionate 
decrease in the number of the clergy or not, it 
is evident that such is the demand from every 
quarter for clergymen that there are by no 
means enough men to meet it. The work 
has outgrown the supply of workers and we 
are confronted everywhere by opportunities 
which cannot be seized for lack of men. 

In my own church (Protestant Episcopal ) 
in 1889 we had 3895 clergymen on the rolls, 
which in 1908 had increased to 5424, or 39 
per cent.’ In the same twenty-year period the 
communicants increased from 459,003 to 
874,496, or an increase of 90 per cent. The 
number of candidates for orders in the last 
ten years has shown an actual decrease. In 
1898 there were 571; in 1908, 438,—a loss 
of 23 per cent. In the last five years the 
number has been practically stationary, 
fluctuating between 464 and 436. In the 
three years from 1904 to 1907 the increase in 
the total number of clergy has amounted to 
only 158.* 

To go further back than the twenty-year 
period, I quote the following from a recent 
and very startling paper by Dr. Samuel 
Hart, of Middletown, Connecticut: 


In forty-eight years the number of our com- 
municants has increased by 453 per cent., the 
number of clergymen by 158 per cent., and the 
number of our candidates for Holy Orders by 


* These statistics are taken from the Living sense 
almanacs for the years mentioned. 





61 per cent. In the last twenty-four years the 
increase of communicants has been 136 per cent., 
of clergymen 51 per cent., and of candidates 
14% per cent., or at about one-eleventh* the 
rate of the increase of communicants. We have 
now, as has been noted, 469 candidates for Or- 
ders, one being furnished by (or for) every 1859 
communicants. If there were one for every 
908 communicants, as in 1883, we should have 
now 960; if one for every 480 communicants, as 
in 1859, we should have 18106. 


FACTS FROM VARIOUS DENOMINATIONS 


In the decade from 1898 to 1908 in the 
Southern Presbyterian Church there was a 
I2 per cent. increase in the number of 
churches, a 24 per cent. increase in member- 
ship, but only a 12 per cent. increase in the 
number of clergymen at work. The ordina- 
tions in 1898 were seventy, in 1908 but 
forty-two, a decrease of 40 per cent. In the 
Baptist Church during the same period there 
was an increase of 10 per cent. in the num- 
ber of churches, 20 per cent. in the number 
of members, and 14 per cent. in the number 
of ordinations. In the Congregational Church 
there was a 5 per cent. increase in the num- 
ber of ministers in that time, as against a 
36 per cent. increase in members. In Con- 
gregational theological seminaries in 1881 
there was one senior to every 4000 church 
members, or one to every 2000 church fami- 
lies. In 1908 there was one senior to every 
8000 church members, or one to every 6000 
families. The Presbyterian Church reports 
in ten years an increase of 32 per cent. in 
membership, 30 per cent. in the number of 
churches, with a 25 per cent. increase in the 
number of ministers. In 1898 there were 
290 ordinations, in 1908 but 182, a decrease 
of 42 per cent. 

Ail these statistics have been furnished me 
by officials of the various churches referred 
to. They are presumably more correct than 
the United States Census (Bulletin No. 
103), which compares figures for 1890 and 
1906. The bulletin is confessedly incomplete 
and probably more incomplete for the earlier 
than for the later date, so that the statements 
made by the various secretaries are more 
to be depended upon than the following 
table which I have compiled from the bulle- 
tin in question: 
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PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE FROM 1890 To 1906. 
Value 
Com- of 
muni- Church prop- Clergy- 
cants. bldgs. erty. men. 
Per ct. Per ct. Per ct. Per ct. 
5 33.0 69.9 


Baptist churches......... 52.5 7 
Congregational churches. .36.6 22.3 45.9 14.7 
Methodist churches....... 25.3 30.0 73.6 32.5 
Presbyterian churches... .43.3 22.8 58.3 19.2 
Protestant Episcopal..... 66.7 37.9 54.0 29.5 


MEN PREPARING FOR THE MINISTRY 


According to the report of the United 
States Commissioner of Education in 1888 
there were 6989 theological students in the 
United States of all varieties, including Ro- 
man Catholic. In 1898 the number had in- 
creased to 8261, in 1905 it had decreased to 
7580, a loss of 8 per cent. in the seven years, 
although there was a net gain of 8 per cent. 
for seventeen years. Every church in the list 
shows a decrease of from 37 per cent. down, 
except the small body of Reformed churches, 
which shows an increase of 15 per cent., and 
the so-called “‘ minor denominations and non- 
sectarians,’ which show an increase of 115 
per cent. During the seventeen-year period 
there was a gain of 277 per cent. in law stu- 
dents, 93 per cent. in medical students, and 
153 per cent. in dental students. 

In the correspondence which has_ been 
brought about by the preparation of this 
paper a number of documents, pamphlets, let- 
ters, and other essays dealing with probable 
causes have been sent me. Several of the 
leading popular magazines of the country 
have recently discussed the problem. ‘These 
all have been carefully considered. 


DISTANCED BY OTHER PROFESSIONS 


The Rev. Joseph Wilson Cochran, D.D., 
secretary of the Board of Education of the 
Presbyterian Church, has cited reports of the 
United States Bureau of Education to show 
that in the number of candidates for the pro- 
fessions, theology has been distanced by law, 
medicine, and dentistry. Thus in 1870 
there were 166 physicians to the million of 
population in this country; in 1906, 291. In 
1879 there were forty-two law students to the 
million of population; thirty-six years later 
there were 180. Dentistry had six students 
to the million in 1870; in_1906, eighty. The- 
ology, on the other hand, had eighty-four stu- 
dents in 1870 to the million of population, 
and in 1906 but ninety. 

The same authority states that the great 
Eastern colleges and universities have be- 
come negligible factors in supplying theologi- 
cal students. In 1904 less than 2% per cent. 
of the graduates of Yale, Harvard, Prince- 


ton, and Columbia were planning to enter 
the ministry. 


STAGNATION MEANS DEATH 


Whatever be the value of these statistics, 
it is undeniably true that every church. needs 
more ministers and is constantly seeking to 
increase the supply to meet the demand. 
There is not a church paper in the land 
which does not present evidence of this fact 
in its columns, and it is pertinent to the dis- 
cussion to remember that even the keeping 
pace by the number of ministers with the in- 
crease in the communicants and in church 
buildings is not sufficient. The growth of 
the churches must largely exceed that of the 
population, and the growth in the ministry 
must exceed the growth of the churches, for 
I hold it to be a truism that more ministers 
make more churches and more churches make 
more members. Merely to keep pace or even 
to increase slightly is practically to stand still, 
and to stand still is eventually to die, so there 
is little comfort to be taken even from the 
most favorable of these statistics or from the 
most favorable construction of them. 


A DIMINISHED SUPPLY 


Considering, therefore, that the popular 
impression is now statistically demonstrated, 
inquiry into the causes of the decline and de- 
crease is not only in order but necessary, for 
it.is obvious that no remedy can be applied 
and no cure perfected without a knowledge 
of the cause. Even psycotherapy requires 
expert diagnosis. It is certain that this de- 
crease can be ascribed to no one cause, but 
that it is due to a variety of causes of dif- 
ferent values. 

In the first place, the source of supply 
has radically decreased. I give it as my de- 
liberate judgment, having made some study 
and investigation of the matter and speak- 
ing not at random, that in the class in which 
the larger part of the membership of the 
church is to be found there is a shocking 
and alarming decrease in the number of 
children springing therefrom. In _ other 
words, race suicide begins in the so-called 
better classes, the more highly educated, the 
wealthier, the more cultivated classes. I ad- 
mit this with shame and sorrow. The aver- 
age to which we point with pride when con- 
sidering vital statistics, deaths and births, is 
maintained by the poorer and humbler folk, 
—God bless them! The ministry of the 


church, as I believe, comes from the class 


which produces the fewest children. 
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Even the ministry itself partakes of the 
tendency, for the families of the married 
clergy are very much smaller than they were. 
For instance, in a convocation in which I 
formerly lived there were sixteen clergymen ; 
twelve of them were married, two were celi- 
bates, and two were bachelors. The twelve 
clergymen were fathers of but twenty-six 
children. Of the twenty-six probably half 
were girls. Two had none, two had one, 
three had two, three had three, one had four, 
and one, the writer, had six. The average 
was little more than two to a clergyman. 

In a parish of which I was once rector 
the number of childless families who rented 
pews was greatly in excess of the number 
who had children, and yet some of .these 
-families had been church families, so-called, 
for generations, and had been represented in 
the ministry repeatedly. In the Sunday-school 
of that parish there were about 350 children, 
as against nearly three times as many con- 
firmed members. In the whole diocese, 
which was a typical American diocese of the 
first class, there were over 20,000 communi- 
cants as against 8000 children in the Sunday- 
schools. It is sometimes said that the Epis- 
copal Church has a larger proportion of edu- 
cation, culture, and wealth than any other 
church in the land. However this may be, 
the decreased number of children in this 
church of the rich and the cultured is an 
obvious fact. The Presbyterian and Congre- 
gational churches, in which social conditions 
probably approximate our own, have the 
same melancholy tale to tell. 


LACK OF UNITY IN CHURCH WORK 


But churches in which,—to their honor be 
it said—children abound are found making 
the same plea. In a recent number of The 
Universe, a Roman Catholic paper published 
in Cleveland, it is stated that owing to the 
demand for priests in every diocese in the 
land four vacancies for chaplaincies in the 
United States Army allotted to the Roman 
Catholic Church cannot be filled. The 
Methodist Church enters the same complaint, 
with regard to trained men. So that while 
the first point I have made I think is not 
without value, further causes must be sought 
elsewhere. 

I have stated the first reason as the de- 
crease in the source of supply; the second is 
surely in the diversity of appeals. American 
Christianity has become so divided and sub- 
divided that there is forced upon the minds 

‘of the thoughtful people an appreciation of 


the economic wastefulness involved in the 
presence in an average community of, say, 
eight or ten thousand people of thirty or 
forty means to an end which should be 
achieved much more satisfactorily by a com- 
bination and concentration of these various 
and more or less antagonistic forces into a 
few entirely co-operating. ‘The young man 
who might think of the ministry and who is 
serious enough for his reflections to be of 
any value, sees everywhere instance after in- 
stance of weak, struggling, sometimes quar- 
reling, churches, none of them big enough to 
take up the time of a full-grown man, and 
none of them making the impression on the 
community that a full-grown man-with such 
machinery back of him as the churches af- 
ford ought to make. And the spectacle dis- 
courages him, gives him pause! 


CONFUSION OF DOCTRINAL STANDARDS 


For the third point I should say that there 
was a great lack of integral unity. Even in 
his own church the candidate for the minis- 
try not only finds all sorts and conditions of 
men, which is right, and all sorts and condi- 
tions of opinions and interpretations of facts, 
which, with reserve, we may call right also; 
but he finds all sorts of opinions and ideas as 
to what are the facts which, without reserve, 
we may characterize as wrong. There is a 
feeling of unrest, a feeling of the inadequacy 
of doctrinal standards, a feeling of incerti- 
tude, a feeling that after all the thing which 
is vehemently insisted upon to-day may be in- 
differently witnessed to-morrow, disregarded 
the day after, denied the next week, and 
laughed out of court at the end of the month. 

The loosening of the grasp upon dog- 
matics, the tendency to minimize credal re- 
quirements, the carelessness with which in- 
terpretation that denies and explanation that 
destroys are received, the weakness of the 
church in bringing to account violators of 
her laws and wanderers from her standards, 
the treachery that is permitted within her 
ranks, which is even encouraged by certain 
elements; the indifference to their solemn 
obligations of many high in the church, the 
juggling with which they seek to avoid the 
natural consequences of and inferences from 
their words, the casuistry, not to say chican- 
ery, with which they palter with statements 
which have meant one simple thing since 
they were enunciated, all terribly unsettle 
the minds of men. To-day the candidate ap- 
proaches the matter with Pilate’s exclama- 
tion on his lips: “ What is truth!” and in 
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the multitude of counselors, contrary to the 
Scriptural statement, he finds no wisdom. 
Have the churches standards of belief or 
have they not? If they have, what are they? 
Deciding upon them, have they any power of 
maintaining them? ‘The church desires to 
coerce no man’s opinion, of course, but can- 
not the church define its belief in no uncer- 
tain terms and require all its ministry to con- 
form thereto or seek more congenial organi- 
zations ? 

On the other hand, the minister is often 
required to surrender a certain part of his 
intellectual freedom to prejudice and ignor- 
ance. Let the minister take a decided stand 
on matters which are now well-nigh univer- 
sally settled by scientific investigators, but 
which have not yet overcome the inheritance 
of centuries, and he is set down as heretical, 
dangerous. His mental independence is 
hampered by the opinion of some business 
man who has never had a chance to study 
the subject upon which he holds such dog- 
matic views, or the conclusion of some other- 
wise worthy matron who learned all about 
it from her grandmother. Ministers who 
have decided opinions feel that they cannot 
express them or they will get into trouble 
with the unthinking portion of the congre- 
gation, which is always in the majority. 


INADEQUATE SUPPORT 


To the lack of supply, to the disunion of 
the forces, to the uncertainty of belief, to the 
intellectual slavery of knowledge in bond to 
ignorance, may be added personal considera- 
tions which in one form or another are finan- 
cial, ‘These may be approached under two 
heads,—the total inadequacy of the support 
which the would-be minister can hope to 
secure for himself and those dependent upon 
him during the greater part of his ministry 
and the consequent entire inability to make 
provision for his old age. Closely co-ordinat- 
ed with these is the well recognized lack of 
material independence that comes from such 
financial exiguity, and added to these is the 
clerical blacklist. Volumes could be written 
on any one of these subjects. 

Take, for instance, the inadequacy of cleri- 
cal stipends, which appear to average between 
$600 and $900 in different churches. In 
most cases they were fixed fifty years ago, 
and in cases where they are fixed to-day the 
standards elsewhere, which are those of the 
past, obtain. Any skilled laborer receives 
more pay than the average clergyman, and 
most unskilled laborers, save the mere hew- 


ers of wood and drawers of water, receive, 
if not more, quite as much as the ministry, 


and with no corresponding demand upon: 


them for expenditure. 

It is said that a fair basis of comparison for 
the minister is the average income of those 
to whom he ministers. I do not think this 
is a fair basis, for the minister has demands 
upon him which those to whom he ministers 
know nothing of and are not compelled to 
meet as a rule, but if it were a fair basis, his 
stipend would still fall far below the amount 
required, 


NO PROVISION FOR OLD AGE 


That being the case, it follows that the 
second consideration is inevitable. If he does 
not receive salary enough to keep his wife in 
comfort and to educate his children modestly 
he cannot lay up anything for old age. A 
hard and fast age line is being drawn for all 
the clergy below episcopal rank. Youth 
must be served and congregations must be 
served by youth. A group of gray-bearded 
laymen who are charged with the administra- 
tion of local affairs would not for a moment 
think of calling a man whose years ap- 
proached their average. They take a callow 
youngster in preference, and then break his 
heart because he has not the wisdom and the 
tact that their long experience have given 
them. Of course, there are exceptions. 
There are old men who are still leaders of 
great churches and who are great powers in 
the church; but I am speaking of the aver- 
age, and what I say cannot be gainsaid. 

After a man has passed a certain period, 
which differs in different people, his com- 
pensation begins to decrease rapidly. The 
fact that it may never have been adequate 
may not make any difference. It decreases 
just the same, and he approaches old age in 
about the most pitiable condition in which 
any professional man can find himself. He 
has given the best years of his life to the 
service of his fellowmen for an entirely in- 
adequate support. He has done it cheerfully 
and uncomplainingly. He has not only eaten 
the bitter bread of dependence, which is bad 
enough, but he has compelled his wife and 
his children, if he has either,—and in my 
judgment he should have both,—to do the 
same thing, which is worse. And now when 
he is old he has to be supported by the meager 
provision of an entirely inadequate general 
fund, requests for contributions to which are 
looked upon by the ordinary layman as a 
nuisance. 
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THE ECCLESIASTICAL BLACKLIST 


In ecclesiastical life the workings of the 
blacklist, unofficial, intangible, indefinable 
though it be, are unchecked and unhindered. 
Let the clergyman make a mistake, not nec- 
essarily in morals but in manners or in 
methods; let him fail in a particular work, 
be the causes what they may, no matter how 
much of the result is due to his own in- 
eptitude or how much is due to the ignor- 
ance or the malice of others, he has to take 
the brunt of it and bear the burden of it, go 
out before the world with it back of him. 
Man after man have I seen and known 
whose career has been blasted, ruined, be- 
cause of something which at most was a very 
venial fault, by no means irreparable. It is 
the saddest phase of clerical life. Not only 
the question of his bread and butter depends 
upon his securing the approval of the village 
tyrant and sometimes of the urban ecclesi- 
astical despot, but his work, the work to 
which he has given himself, is spoiled, his 
whole training is wasted, his future is im- 
paired, because he has not pleased somebody 
who happens to be the person naturally con- 
sulted by other people, lay or cleric, when he 
is being inquired about and considered for 
another field. The average man does not 
look forward with relish to a position with 
such possibilities. “The usual every-day hero 
and martyr is not only born but he must be 
bred to the sacrificial point. 

Again there is the persistent influence of 
puritanical views which would fain conform 
the conduct of the clergy to rules and regu- 
lations which have long since become obso- 
lete for the rest of the world. Lingering and 
archaic opinions as to the proprieties force 
the minister into positions apart from the 
people whom he serves. ‘The minister may 
not go to the play, for instance, even when 
it is a play which would benefit him physi- 
cally, mentally, and spiritually. The rest of 
the congregation will go, but he must remain 
away and set a good example,—to whom 
and for what, pray? The position is utterly 
irrational and senseless, but opinion on the 
matter is well nigh universal. 

It is a cumulation of these things which 
has caused the steady decline in the nymber 
of candidates for the ministry, and which ac- 
counts for the terrible situation. 

It is all summed up by the remark of a 
son of a clerical friend of mine who replied 
to the urgings of his father that he should 
elect the ministry as his vocation: 


“No, father, I see you and mother wretch- 
edly poor. I see you denied all the things 
which go to make life worth living. You 
can’t buy books; you can’t travel; you can’t 
enjoy yourselves in any way that involves 
the expenditure of money; you can’t give 
mother clothes such as the women she goes 
with wear. ‘The house we live in is miser- 
ably inconvenient and badly furnished. I 
am denied the pleasures and opportunities 
that other boys of my age and my position 
enjoy. I see you come home humiliated, in- 
sulted, broken, and helpless. Your profession 
doesn’t attract me at all.” 

Such things in one way or another have 
been said to many of us, and that these words 
come from those who know us best and have 
the best evidence for judging conditions is 
the saddest part of it. I almost dare say 
that ignorance of conditions is responsible for 
the fact that we have as many candidates as 
we do. Of course, some one will say that 
it all comes down to this: Is the spirit of 
self-sacrifice still abroad in the land? I 
answer that it is. ‘There was perhaps never 
so much of it. For any good cause, still as 
of old, multitudes of men will die cheerfully. 
Nor has the call to serve God lost its old 
appeal to humanity. There is more Christian 
service now being rendered by lay men and 
women than ever before in the history of the 
world. Perhaps that is another reason why 
the ministry does not appeal as it once did. 
Men can serve their fellowmen in brother- 
hoods, societies, and other organizations with- 
out incurring all the awful penalties now vis- 
ited upon the Christian ministry. 

I know there are compensations in the 
ministry of which the layman cannot know; 
whatever be the condition of his ministry, 
however great be his success or failure, the 
minister knows what these compensations 
are, but we clergymen must not make the 
mistake of looking at the inside from the in- 
side, but look at it from the outside as the 
laymen do. The candidates for the ministry 
do not know these things, and while it is true 
we tell them of them, yet words seem to 
weigh but little in the face of grim, tre- 
mendous, tragic facts. 

If these considerations be worthy of dis- 
cussion, if what I have said be true, I trust 
that others will find it possible to suggest 
things that may be done to right them. In 
conclusion it is only fair to my own individual 
work and my own people to say that I per- 
sonally am not suffering from any of the 
causes mentioned above. 











160,000 AUTOMOBILES THIS YEAR 


BY E. M. WEST 


THE development of the motor-car indus- 

try in America has been so rapid in the 
last five years that it has actually outgrown 
statistics. "The trade associations which keep 
in closest touch with the situation are un- 
able to furnish adequate figures of the pro- 
duction of cars for the past two years. Esti- 
mates compiled by both associations show 
that in the year 1910 it is expected that 200,- 
000 automobiles will be made in America. 

As near as estimates can make it, there 
were produced in 1909, 110,000 cars. This 
was an increase of 25,000 over the produc- 
tion of the previous year, when the output 
of cars in America was exactly doubled; 
1907 practically doubled the output of 1906, 
and 1906 showed a gain of 60 per cent. over 
the previous year’s production. In other 
words, in the past five years the output of 
cars has increased seven-fold, while in 1910 
the production planned is thirteen times the 
number of cars made in 1905. 

The manufacture of automobiles in Amer- 
ica in five years has not only advanced re- 
markably in numbers, but the improvement 
in the product has been even more striking. 
Five years ago the European car markedly 
outclassed the American-built machine. 
With the production of modern automobile 
machinery and the increased knowledge of 
metals, the American car is now built even 
better than the foreign-made machine. Hand 
‘work employed in foreign factories may pro- 
duce a finer finish of individual parts, but the 
advance of American manufacturing meth- 
ods and American design has more than 
counterbalanced this foreign advantage. 
There continues to be a market for foreign 
cars in America, and doubtless in a certain 
class a market will always continue, but the 
yearly increase of imports is small, and the 
probability is that it will diminish from this 
time on. 

Five years ago the selling of automobiles 
was largely restricted to urban and Eastern 
districts. To-day in the consumption of 
American product the West far outranks the 
East, This Western demand is largely re- 


sponsible for the great number of low-priced 
cars that have recently been introduced, so 
that the average cost of automobiles has been 


reduced to about one thousand dollars. 
There has been no diminution in the demand 
for high-priced vehicles. Most of the prom- 
inent. factories which have made reputations 
for their products have greatly increased 
their output, but where the increase has been 
10 to 25 per cent. in high-priced cars, the 
low-priced product has been increased from 
ten to twenty-fold. Experienced automobile 
manufacturers hold the belief to-day that the 
demand for high-priced cars is little greater 
than the production, but in low-priced cars 
the demand is nearly double the capacity of 
the manufacturing plants. 

There are engaged in the retailing of au- 
tomobiles throughout the United States 5200 
agents to-day. These agents have placed or- 


‘ders with the various factories in excess of 


200,000 cars. The manufacturers will not 
be able to fill these orders. The absorption 
of cars by the public is a slower process, but 
there is small doubt that any well-made car 
will be largely oversold. 

It is not possible to increase the produc- 
tion. First, because of the difficulty in se- 
curing material, and second, because the 
makers of parts are unable to supply the de- 
mand. Few cars are now made in toto in 
their own factory. Such manufacturers as 
do make the essential parts of their cars, buy 
frames and springs and other parts from 
parts makers. In addition there are many 
so-called manufacturers who assemble their 
product,—buying the parts from various 
subsidiary manufacturers and assembling 
them as their finished product. The inabil- 
ity of these subsidiary manufacturers to in- 
crease their facilities and to secure material 
will be responsible for the failure of the au- 
tomobile factories to supply the demand. 

It is expected when conditions are re- 
viewed a year hence, that 1910 will have 
produced 160,000 automobiles, or 20 per 
cent. below the estimated output. To make 
even this number will tax the capacity of 
contributing factories to the limit: Even if 
this estimate be large, the development of six 
years is amazing. The figures run thus: 


RENN es coc sabe ¢ 15,000 WSNBeS cas 6's eos 85,000 
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There are 263 makers engaged in the 
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manufacture of cars. Nearly 100 of these 
are turning out cars which are factors in the 
motor-car market. Seventy-five others are 
producing less than 75 cars a year each 
and the remainder are beginners whose pro- 
duction may be said to be in the experimental 
state. Michigan alone is producing 102,000 
cars, according to the contemplated plans. 
Ohio ranks next, with 23,000, and Indiana 
third, with 21,000. In all there are twenty- 
one States in which manufacturers are ‘pro- 
ducing motor cars. The capital involved is 
upward of $175,000,000. This figure takes 


no account whatever of the accessory and 
parts manufacturers. 

It is estimated that the output this year 
will represent a total of $225,000,000. Not 
only is this product being sought in America, 
but an export market is being gradually de- 
veloped. This phase of the business has at- 
tracted little attention, however, because of 
the demands of the local market. In 1909 it 
is expected that the export figures will ag- 
gregate more than $6,000,000, the $5,000,- 
ooo mark having been passed both in 1907 
and 1908. 





THE $1500 AUTOMOBILE 


BY JULIAN CHASE 
(Editor of Motor) 


OR only one reason can we rightfully 
contrast or compare the $1500 car of 
to-day with that of 1905, and that is that 
they are products selling at the same market 
price. But the new car is not really a de- 
velopment from the older one, nor is it a 
car “marked down” from a higher figure. 
It is an entirely new product. It is a product 
in which the quality possessed can only be 
obtained at its selling price through quantity 
‘ produced. It is a product which -for many 
reasons would have been impossible five years 
ago. It is the result not merely of improved 
design which could only come after much 
expensive experience, study, and investiga- 
tion and of improved materials, but of in- 
creased demand as well. No maker five 
years ago, however far-sighted he might have 
been, would have sunk sufficient capital in 
plant, machinery, and material, even if he 
had designed the car, to enable him to pro- 
duce so many of the cars of the class we are 
considering, that he could sell them at $1500, 
less the agent’s commission, and make a man- 
ufacturer’s profit. The demand was not 
great enough to warrant such an investment. 
The old cars were necessarily produced in 
much smaller numbers and therefore much 
less economically than are the medium and 
lower-priced cars of to-day. They were 
products in which better quality was obtain- 
able only through increased cost of produc- 
tion per car and not through any of the ad- 
vantages of production in great quantity, the 
things which, with the correlative demand, 
make the $1500 car of to-day a reality. 


If in this year 1910 you were offered a 
motor car with a two-cylinder motor of 
an estimated 16 horse-power, placed “‘ amid- 
ship ” somewhere down beneath the seats and 
footboards in exasperating inaccessibility, 
with a two-speed gear and a single-chain 
drive to an exposed differential in approxi- 
mately the center of the rear axle; if in this 
year just beginning you were offered such 
a car with a wheel-base of from 82 to 90 
inches and wheels 30 inches in diameter for 
the sum of $1500, you most probably would 
comment on the business acumen, or, rather, 
the lack of it in the general composition of 
the one who did the offering, and you much 
more certainly would not buy. And yet this 
is the sort of car that five years ago was 
“‘ well worth the money.” 

Contrast the car described with the $1500 
automobile of to-day. In the typical prod- 
uct of this class we have, instead of the two- 
cylinder motor, a motor with four power-pro- 
ducing units, and this motor placed beneath 
a hood with its components, where it may be 
readily reached; instead of an estimated 
horse-power of 16 we have an actual 30 or 
35; instead of the two-speed gear and single- 
chain drive we have a three-speed gear and 
a shaft which transmits the power of the 
motor to gears and differential that are thor- 
oughly enclosed in the rear axle housing; in- 
stead of a wheel-base of from 82 to go inches, 
we have one of from 110 to 115 inches, and 
instead of 30-inch wheels we have wheels 
34 inches in diameter. These contrasts are 
striking, and yet they do not indicate the 
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THE $1500 AUTOMOBILE 


greatest differences between the $1500 car 
of to-day and the $1500 car of five years 
ago, the difference in performing ability, in 
reliability, in satisfaction derived. 

The superior performing abilities of the 
$1500 car of to-day, the increased speed and 
hill-climbing powers, come through refine- 
ment of design both in the various parts, such 
as motors, clutches, change-speed gears, and 
driving axles, of which the efficiency has been 
greatly increased, and in the car as a whole. 
The more frequent application of the power 
impulses resulting from the use of four cyl- 
inders, together with the use of superior ma- 
terials for the vital parts, make relatively 
lighter construction possible throughout the 
car, so that even. with an increase of from 
25 to 50 per cent. in power the weight of the 
1910 $1500 car is no more, and in many 
cases much less, than that of its predecessors. 

We have shown what a man gets for his 
$1500 in motor-car value to-day. What will 
this motor car do? It will do anything that 
one can reasonably expect any car to do. It 
is a satisfactory touring vehicle for from two 
to five persons, as it provides comfortable 
seating accommodations, with plenty of “ leg 
room ” and depth of seat and sufficient lug- 
gage-carrying capacity. It will average well 
above 20 miles an hour in long runs over 
ordinary roads,—unfortunately the kind of 
road that is still too common,—and it will 
climb with little or no trouble the worst hills 
that one meets on the highway. 

Even when one owns a number of cars of 
greater size and power he will find the car 
of which we write to possess many advan- 
tages over the larger ones for that class of 
service which requires getting about quickly 
from point to point, and for short runs. For 
the -man who must use a car in his business 
or profession the $1500 car has sufficient 
power to take him wherever he would go at 
as great a speed as he would care to travel 
and, at any rate, as fast or faster than the 
law allows, and it is light enough to be eco- 
nomically operated, a feature of great im- 
portance. For the contractor who must visit 
a number of “ jobs” each day, for the doc- 
tor who must go his rounds, for the sales- 
man with a list of country or suburban cus- 
tomers, the moderate-weight, medium-priced 
car is an economical means of getting about. 

Of course, in estimating the real cost of 
operation we must consider whether the 
motorist will drive and care for the car him- 
self, or employ a chauffeur, whether he will 
house it in his own garage or “ board” it 
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out. Without going into these details we 
can, however, set down certain figures which 
will necessarily be included in the reckoning. 
They are those for the gasoline and lubricat- 
ing oil consumed and for the tires and parts 
replaced. If a motorist drives 10,000 miles 
in one of these $1500 cars he will use from 
550 to 600 gallons of gasoline, approxi- 
mately, which will make the fuel item, with 
gasoline at an average price of 20 cents a 
gallon, from $110 to $120. The fuel bill 
will vary, of course, with the character of the 
“going”? and the general condition of the 
car. For a good car of 30 horse-power and 
1800 pounds weight the consumption will 
amount to 1 gallon for each 15 to 20 miles. 

Lubricating oil at a retail price of 60 cents 
per gallon is consumed by such a car as we 
are considering at the rate of 1 gallon for 
each 300 miles. In 10,000 miles, therefore, 
our motorist would require 33 gallons, which 
would cost him $19.80. 

In running 10,000 miles he probably 
would use up one and a half sets of tires; and 
as one set comes with the car he would prob- 
ably be obliged to buy two additional tires 
at a cost of $40 each, or $80 for the pair. 

We often hear that cars are getting cheaper 
and that the drop in prices will continue 
until the happy time arrives when we shall 
be able to buy for $500 or some such figure 
as good a car as is now offered us for $1500. 
Will this time arrive? We now have $500 
cars, and mighty good ones, too, cars that are 
better value than the high-priced ones of 
some years ago,—much better, for a car 
which is not better than they were would not 
sell at all. But that the $1500 car, as we 
know it now, will sell for materially less is 
hard to believe. One maker of a standard 
product at this price recently added some 
$150,000 worth of new machinery to his 
plant to enable him to keep his selling prices 
down to $1500. From what we know now 
of motor-car making it would seem that the 
only way in which to reduce the price of the 
$1500 car is to lower the cost of steel, of 
machinery, and of labor, or to put less of the 
first and last into it. But if we do the lat- 
ter we are not producing the same car at a 
lower figure, but rather are making a new 
product. Quantity production which made 
the $1500 car possible has done what it can; 
any further reduction in price without a cor- 
responding reduction in quality or size must 
come, it would seem, through some radical 
alteration in design or through the use of 
principles or practices as yet unknown. ‘ 
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A CENTRAL BANK OF ISSUE 


HE history of banking teaches, writes 
Mr. Charles A. Conant in the North 
American Review, that “ financial progress 
depends in large measure on the existence 
of a central monetary institution, dowered 
by law with the power to use its credit with- 
out any limits, except those imposed by sound 
banking policy, for the protection of the na- 
tional gold stock and national financial se- 
curity.” In Europe nearly every country has 
its central bank, all of them, with the excep- 
tion of the Bank of England and the Bank of 
France, having been formed after 1849. 
Scotland, Canada, and Mexico are the three 
apparent exceptions to the system of a cen- 
tral bank; but in each of these countries 
reliance is placed by the independent banks 
upon one institution which fulfills practically 
the functions of a central bank. 

In the panic of 1907 “ notes and gold were 
piled up uselessly in many a country town 
in the United States, while the banks of the 
great cities struggled by every possible de- 
vice to keep their reserves somewhere near 
the requirements of law. ‘The monetary 
system broke down, and the banks of the 
United States, in a time of peace and abound- 
ing prosperity, suspended currency payments, 
because the metallic reserve of the country 
was so hopelessly divided as to be useless.” 

Through admiration for the United 
States, the American principle of isolated 
note-issuing banks has been tried in three 
countries,—Japan, the Argentine Republic, 
and Mexico. In Japan “local banks of 
issue were authorized by a law of 1872. 
The banks were required to purchase na- 
tional stocks as the basis of their circulating 
notes. ‘The notes came back so rapidly for 
redemption, however, that the banks were 
authorized in 1876 to redeem them in gov- 
ernment paper money, which fell the next 
year nearly 50 per cent. below par and left 
the Japanese imitation of our national bank- 
ing system only an unsightly mass of wreck- 
age.” In the Argentine. Republic “ gold 
went to a premium of 300 per cent. and 
every bank of issue suspended (1891) and 

~ went into liquidation.” In Mexico the sys- 


tem of employing government bonds as the 


-basis of note issues soon went to wreck and 


was superseded by one based upon the pre- 
dominant influence of the National Bank 
of Mexico.” 

The distribution of surplus capital to new 
and developing nations lies in the hands of 
the bankers of London. “If New York 
would become a serious competitor with 
them as a center of exchanges, for her share 
in this process of distribution, it is abso- 
lutely essential that she also should possess 
a financial mechanism capable of handling 
without risk the largest affairs, guarding 
the gold stock of the country, and guarantee- 
ing by its strength the soundness of the 
monetary system.” 

The foregoing observations of Mr. Conant 
on the evolution of central banking are fol- 
lowed in the same magazine by a discussion 
of the central bank plan by Mr. Victor 
Morawetz, who admits that, inasmuch as 
America has under her system of independ- 
ent local banks prospered beyond all other 
nations, the system cannot be wholly bad. 
But periodically 


the country has suffered from severe money 
stringencies which have resulted in panics and 
widespread disaster. We need a banking sys- 
tem that always will be safe, and that always 
will serve the needs of industry and commerce. 
Foreign countries have such safe and service- 
able systems. Can we not have such a system 
in the United States? 


Mr. Morawetz is of opinion that the con- 


ditions in the United States are so different 
from those of European countries that “ the 
central banks of Europe cannot fairly be 
considered precedents for the creation of a 
similar bank in the United States. Bank- 
ing and currency questions have been treated 
as political questions almost from the begin- 
ning of our government. Having regard to 
our political history and to the political con- 
ditions which we know to exist, is it reason- 
able, Mr. Morawetz asks, to suppose that 
the management and policy of a great central 
bank could be kept out of politics? 


If after the creation of such a bank it should 
become the cause of sectional differences and 
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dissensions, and if its management, or perhaps 
its very existence, should become a_ political 
issue, the bank, instead of rendering: financial 
conditions safer and more stable, would make 
them far more perilous than they are to-day. 
And if in the end the bank should fail to ac- 
complish its purpose and should be dissolved it 
would probably pull down with it the political 
party that was responsible for its existence. 

Mr. Morawetz suggests that the desired 
result might be attained in the United States 
“ without a great central bank, by adopting 
in modified form such features of the central- 
bank system as are suited to practical condi- 
tions in the United States.” 

Mr. William Alfred Peffer, the third 
writer in the North American Review sym- 
posium on this subject, urges that “‘ by far 
the greatest benefits to flow from the change 
to a central government bank of issue could 
be made to consist in reducing rates of inter- 
est and making them uniform throughout 
the country.” 

On the fourth day of September, 1906, our 
national banks,—6137 in number,—reported the 
amount of their loans and discounts for that 
day alone to foot up to $4,298,9083,316 (cents 


omitted). A fair rate of interest is 3 
per cent. Three per cent. on that 
amount gives us $128,969,499 as income for one 
day; and six such days would have paid all. the 
disbursements of the general government for 
the whole year 1906. 


It is objected that “on general principles 
the National Government ought not to mix 
in banking affairs.” To this it may be an- 
swered that the Government is, as Mr. 
Morawetz points out, already “ deeply im- 
mersed in the banking business.” 


Upward of six thousand banks in operation 
loan paper money by the billion daily, every sin- 
gle piece of which is made by Government em- 
ployees with Government machinery in Govern- 
ment buildings. And this has been going on for 
years. . Now let the Government do the 
rest of the work,—the loaning of its own money 
by and through its own agents and appointees. 

: Let the Treasury of the United States 
be the central bank, as it was in the years of 
our great war. Let the central bank 
loan to the people at 3 per cent., as bankers now 
lend to them at 5, 6, and more; 1 per cent. of 
the income would pay all running expenses of 
the work, and 2 per cent. going into the National 
Treasury would more than pay all necessary re- 
quirements of the National Government. 


MISS ADDAMS’ REASONS WHY WOMEN SHOULD 
VOTE 


R EADERS of Dr. Graham Taylor’s char- 
acter sketch of Miss Jane Addams in 
the Review or Reviews for December last 
will recall the reference to Miss Addams’ at- 
titude on the question of woman suffrage: 
Claiming that city government has come to be 
an extension of household economy and has long 
since ceased to be based upon the ability to bear 
arms, she contends that the housewife and the 
mother, the women workers and taxpayers have 
as much at stake to qualify them for the elec- 
torate as men can claim for ‘“ manhood suf- 
frage.” ‘ 
In the Ladies’ Home Journal for January 
Miss Addams herself states her position with 
characteristic clearness and force. It is no- 
ticeable that in the course of her argument 
she differs from some other advocates of 
“votes for women,” in that she proposes no 
radical .redistribution of duties and respon- 
sibilities between men and women. Miss 
Addams holds that the suffrage is necessary 
in order to enable women to care for their 
houses and: perform their family duties on 
the traditional lines. The modern social or- 


ganization, especially in our great cities, has 
made the individual family dependent on the 


local government for the conditions of decént 
living. ‘The family’s relation to the public 
cannot be ignored. The mother’s responsi- 
bility for the proper feeding and clothing of 
her household, under hygienic conditions, can- 
not be fully met by the individual woman, 
save by joining with other women in general 
movements to obtain legislation. 

The same thing is true of the mother’s 
responsibility for the education of her chil- 
dren, and this responsibility consists not 
merely in seeing that good schools are pro- 
vided but it extends to oversight of the chil- 
dren out of school hours and to the protection 
of those who work outside of the home. 

To those who maintain that woman might 
meet these obligations through her influence 
upon the men of her family Miss Addams re- 
plies that nothing is gained when independ- 
ence of judgment is assailed by “ influence,” 
sentimental or otherwise. We should all re- 
spect differences of opinion and be tolerant of 
honest convictions.: Women should be per- 
mitted to vote, because they can thereby fur- 
ther public measures in which they are in- 
terested and many of which belong to them. 
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COLLEGE ‘DIVERSIONS’? A MISNOMER 


N the dictionaries the word “ diversion ” 
has two definitions: (1) ‘ That which 
diverts one from care or labor, and so affords 
recreation to mind and body; (2) the act of 
diverting or turning aside from a course.” 
The fact cannot be gainsaid that in Ameri- 
can colleges to-day football, baseball; and 
athletics generally no longer serve their orig- 
inal purpose of affording “recreation to 
mind and body,” but have become, to a most 
regrettable extent, the baneful means of 
“ diverting or turning aside” the students 
from their legitimate work. In a trenchant 
article on this subject in the Popular Science 
Monthly Prof. John J. Stevenson, of- New 
York University, says: 


If a visitor from some outside region should 
read the college papers, which are encouraged 
because they give young men an “admirable 
preparation for journalistic work in after life,” 
he would be convinced that American boys in 
college think of little aside from professional 
sport. Appeals to colfege spirit abound, urging 
the fellows to attend the games and to bring 
their friends,—to prevent a deficit in the treas- 
ury; lamentations are prolonged, deploring the 
lack of college spirit shown by muscular men 
who fail to apply for places on the teams; there 
are doleful predictions because students do not 
pay up for support of the several crews, and 
gloomy forecasts abound because the college is 
in danger of losing its high standing. If a team 
has gained a victory, the paper is hardly large 
enough to hold the story; the work done by the 
coaches is extolled as entitling them to the ever- 
lasting gratitude of the college, for whose ad- 
vancement they hav? done so much. 


Passing into the college buildings, the 
visitor may Well be excused if he concludes 
that intellectual prowess is respected as lit- 
tle by the professors as by the students. 


The walls are often decorated with trophies 
won in intercollegiate contests; the names o 
college champions shine out on the roll adorn- 
ing the gymnasium, but he finds no roll of hon- 
or men in the class-rooms; silver cups and med- 
als of gold, silver, or bronze abound for athletes, 
but prizes for men who excel in study are few 
and insignificant; victory in the intellectual 
arena seems to count for little even with the 
professors; victory in contests requiring only 
such abilities as a savage possesses alone de- 
serves permanent record in the shrine of learn- 
ing. If this visitor go farther in examination 
of the college plant, he may find that great 
sums of money have been expended in acquir- 
ing athletic fields, in provision for comfortable 
seating of spectators; that buildings for physical 
culture often excel in equipment those for men- 
tal culture, and that the coaches for teams in 
athletics are, as a rule, better paid for the time 
expended than are assistant professors or, in 
some cases, than even the professors. He will 


have little doubt that those who have control of 
college affairs think more highly of the ex- 
traneous courses than they do of the college 
curriculum. 

Professor Stevenson pertinently inquires 
what has been gained by the large expendi- 
tures for athletic fields and gymnasia. 

Vast sums have been expended, far out of 
proportion to any possible good that might re- 
sult. Some colleges have a brief com- 
pulsory course in the gymnasium; but the great 
equipment is utilized more and more each year 
for teams composed of men whose bodies need 
no such anxious care. The vast majority of 
students must gain their physical culture by 
proxy, by paying generously toward support of 
their college champions, just as they must se- 
cure much of their esthetic culture by support- 
ing publications or teams in chess and debating 
and by purchasing tickets to glee club concerts, 
—all tor the advancement of the college. 

It is not true that, as has been alleged 
by some of the defenders of intercollegiate 
contests, those who oppose the waste of time 
and the diversion of funds are “ indifferent 
to the health of students, desiring that young 
men become ‘ mollycoddles.’” On the con- 
trary, most of them are ‘‘ warm defenders 
of physical culture; they would be gratified 
if the course in gymnastics were made more 
extensive and compulsory, for they recog- 
nize that young men who need such train- 
ing have no desire for it.” The ground on 
which they denounce the present system is 
that it has “relegated study to the back- 
ground and has made the proper college 
work merely an annex to exhibitions. That 
which is only incidental has been made all- 
important.” As the professor remarks, 
“Men from foreign universities are aston- 
ished to find that Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
and other great universities are known to 
the public generally only as football associa- 
tions.” Here the testimony of Columbia is 
most valuable. In the Review for Decem- 
ber “ A Close Observer ” wrote: 

It is four years since football was abolished 
at Columbia. It is the unanimous testi- 
mony of Columbia professors that the autumn 
weeks have now, for the first time, become quiet, 
orderly, and abundant in work. Previously se- 
rious academic work began after Thanksgiving. 
Football dominated everything until that day. 
The tone of the student-body has improved. 


That the effect of the generally existing 


conditions on the morale of our colleges is 
increasingly bad is undeniable. 


' Alumni of less than fifteen years’ standing 
seem to think that they can show their love for 
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alma mater best by a gift for a grandstand, a 
stadium or something else to increase interest 
in team exhibitions; the athlete is the college 
hero, the mere student is a “dig” without col- 
lege spirit; worse than all, the new generation 
of college instructors has grown -up in this 
atmosphere and favors continuance of the con- 
dition. 

The average student “ finds much study 
a weariness to the flesh; glee clubs, athletics, 
and the rest increase the weariness; they ab- 
sorb the chief interest, and there remains 
only a petty fraction of the original interest 
to be devoted to study.” 

Then there is the question of good faith 
to be considered. The huge funds donated 
to our colleges were given “ for the training 
of the mind, not for the training of the 
body.” Money secured for gymnasia and 


the rest “ was obtained originally on the plea 
that the student’s body must be cared for 
that he may do better work with his mind. 
The colleges have not kept faith with the 
donors.” Coaches “ are selected because of 
their well-known qualifications and are paid 
accordingly; college instructors are not al- 
ways selected and paid on a similar basis.” 
Professor Stevenson believes that the pres- 
ent wretched condition will grow worse, 
“unless those in control of our colleges 
change their conception of what a college 
should be.” It will not be changed until 
“the control of college affairs has passed 
from the hands of men unacquainted with 
the actual needs, and has been placed in the 
hands of those who know what teaching 
means and who have respect for teachers.” 





THE PAINTER OF THE HUDSON RIVER—A 
GERMAN APPRECIATION 


‘SNOT without honor, save in his own 

country,” will doubtless be the 
verdict of many readers of the article upon 
Leon Dabo, which appears in Kunst fiir Alle 
(Munich). The writer is Prof. Taul 
Clemen, who fills the chair of art history in 
the University of Bonn and is art curator 
for the Rhine province. Professor Clemen, 
while lecturing in America two years ago, 
made the acquaintance of Mr. Dabo and 
his work, and enrolled himself in the ranks 
of the foreign admirers of this artist. The 
article in question is characteristic of the 
movement to graft German culture upon 
America, which corresponds with numerous 
attempts on the part of German writers and 
scholars to familiarize Germany with the 
cultural achievements of America. Pro- 
fessor Clemen calls Leon Dabo “ the most 
striking individuality and the finest colorist 
of all the younger generation of New York 
landscape painters,” and regrets that ““ New 
York at large does not know him.” 

Leon Dabo was born and reared in De- 
troit, which later was to become the home of 
the unique Whistler gallery of Mr. Freer; 
and, though he left the city at the age of six- 


teen, “ memories of his youth have always, 


attracted him to his native place, and perhaps 
no one has in like measure filled himself 
with the beauty of these Detroit Whistlers. 
Dabo spent his childhood’ among _paint- 
ings by Delacroix, Ingres, Courbet, and 


Whistler, examples of each of these masters 
being found in the collection ‘of his father, 
who had been professor of esthetics in 
Paris.” Leon “ received his first training in 
the Ecole des Arts Décoratifs in Paris, then 
studied in Italy, and, after spending a time in 
the solitudes of Corsica and Sicily, finally re- 
turned to America.” 

Dabo may be appropriately designated 
“the artist of the Hudson.” ‘To quote Pro- 
fessor Clemen: 


The range of this artist’s themes is apparently 
limited. It centers about the Hudson from 
New York northward, where there are still 
stretches of land untouched by building specu- 
lation. In the solitude of the country, far out 
beyond the stony beauty and the horrors of 
New York, is the artist’s home. A short walk 
brings him to the majestic river which is at 
this place as broad as an inlet of the sea and 
which in the west is backed by the towering 
heights of New Jersey. With this giant stream 
before his eyes, Dabo has worked for the past 
ten years, and perhaps half of his pictures may 
well be considered hymns upon the beauty of 
the royal river. 

Dabo has painted more than a hundred 
pictures of the Hudson, at all seasons of the 
year, and in its varying aspects by day and 
by night. Professor Clemen says of them: 

When he gives us the river itself, he shows 
it from the high banks of Manhattan, mostly 
with an elevated horizon, so that the river 
itself fills about three-fourths of the frame. 


There is the Hudson in spring: the river in 
violet-rose tints, the distant mountains vanish- 
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ing in a bluish-gray and in the foreground some 
slender trees in botile-green. Or a summer 
landscape: the river is a luminous blue and in 
the foreground are the slender cedars which 
are characteristic of the region, being swept 
and shaken by the storms so they can never 
develop their well-rounded cone; trees with 
scanty foliage, more often like dried-up stems, 
seem to trace the outline of the water’s edge, 
and far away the first lights flash up. There is 
a summer night on the Hudson, which seems 
quite black like a deep, an endless ink-hole, on 
the river bank only a few lonely trees and a 
boat brightly lit up from the windows of a 
summer hotel, and, beyond, the lights of New 
Jersey. Then there are two wonderful fétes 
de nuit; on the river’s edge are a multitude of 
people, their light-gray shadows receiving body 
only in the light of the red and yellow lanterns 
strung up between the trees. Then there 
is the same Hudson in winter: yellowish, gray- 
purple water and a dull white shore with a few 
pole-like cedars; and another time a menacing 
bluish-gray storm-cloud which seems to collect 
over the pallid white of the snow-cover. 


Within the last two years the artist has 
conquered a new world of motives. He has 
created a series of pictures which show the 
city of New York from the water-front; 
the singularly massive silhouette crowded 
with turrets as it may be seen from a dis- 
tance, and the broadside of gigantic sky- 
scrapers down-town as seen from Hoboken. 


The first to seize the fanciful charm of these 
overwhelming yet grotesque colossi was Colin 
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Campbell Cooper, who fixed their outlines in 
the glaring sunlight and in the dimness of a 
mist. Dabo adds a new element: the spectral, 
fairy-land effect of these towers at night or on 
early winter evenings with myriads of lights in 
the crowded windows. 


“A Spiritual Impressionist ”’ 


Some years ago, in a criticism of Dabo’s 
paintings which appeared in the New York 
Evening Post, J. Nilsen Laurvik, an Ameri- 
can art critic, referred to the artist as “a 
spiritual impressionist.” ‘The apt character- 
ization has been repeated since. Now in the 
current number of the International Studio 
Mr. Laurvik has this to say of Dabo’s gen- 
eral quality: 

His work represents a singleness of idea and 
manner to a degree unusual in modern art,—the 
representation of the ever-shifting and infinite 
nuances of light and color as shown at all hours 
of the day on the river-front, and a multitude 
of variations on this same theme,—that is, light, 
especially light playing upon the surface of bay 
or river. This may be called the Dabo manner. 
Of necessity a certain monotony ensues by reason 
of this constant repetition of the same theme and 
occasionally, in his nodding moments, he lapses 
into a mannerism that verges dangerously close 
ona formula. But few painters working to-day 
with a purpose as clearly preconceived as is his 
could show a greater number of canvases in 
which this intention has been carried out more 
consistently and with greater variety and in- 
terest. 


A BRAZILIAN EXPERIMENT IN PENOLOGY 


IN view of the general interest excited by 

the problem of prison reform, some de- 
tails contained in a recent number of the 
Leitura para Todos (Rio de Janeiro), re- 
garding an experiment made in Brazil, may 
not be without value for us, although be- 
cause of the differences in social and climatic 
conditions between our country and Brazil, 
a scheme perfectly practicable -in the latter 
country might be of little use here. The ex- 
periment in question is the establishment of 
a “Correctional Colony” on an island in 
the province of Dous Rios for those convicted 
of vagabondage, drunkenness, disorderly con- 
duct, or other minor offenses, the aim being 
to combat their evil propensities by means of 
regular discipline and useful work. The 
Brazilian writer readily admits that many 
will fail to be reformed by the agencies set 
in motion. ‘Treating of this, he says: 


Of course, all will not profit by the humane 
effort of the state, as everything depends upon 
individual temperament, tendencies and inclina- 


tions, upon cerebral anomalies, either inherited 
or due to alcoholism, in fine, upon the ineradi- 
cable vice which is present in a considerable 
number of these delinquents; but it is certain, 
—and we openly state it here——that observa- 
tion and statistics show a percentage sufficiently 
encouraging of those redeemed by the colony 
of Dous Rios. It remains to note that, essen- 
tially, the support of these people is no heavy 
burden for the state. They maintain themselves 
by their own work, a work obligatory for all 
the inmates, and by which they profit to a cer- 
tain extent, the amount being given to them 
as a little capital on their departure from the 
colony, unless, as sometimes happens, they 
should elect to remain as free colonists, a piece 
of land being allotted for their cultivation. The 
raising of cattle of all kinds is already well 
developed, the greater part being destined for 
internal consumption. Fowls are also raised on 
a large scale and various species of fruit trees 
are cultivated. An attempt has been 
“made to cultivate the silkworm, an industry 
which, with us, is as yet in its earliest stages. 
: From what has been shown, it is not 
extravagant to cherish the hope that within a 
short time the colony, extending and perfect- 
ing the cultivation of the land, developing and 
encouraging the raising of various kinds of cat- 
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tle and domestic fowl, will eventually produce 
not only sufficient for its own consumption but 
will assure itself an appreciable source of rev- 
enue. At the present time there are 570 in- 
mates,—376 men and 194 women,—who have 
been withdrawn from the practice of vice, from 
drunkenness, from idleness, from wandering 
through the streets, indulging in indecent con- 
duct and language. At present in this estab- 
lishment they represent so much vital and pro- 
ductive force applied to useful work. 

The writer notes the good impression 
made by the colony upon visitors, many of 
whom are almost disposed to think that some 
judicial error must have been committed in 
the condemnation of such apparently orderly 
and well-behaved persons to deportation. 
This, however, only serves to show the good 
effects of the milieu, of the gentle and yet 
firm discipline which prevails. ‘There is a 
school in the colony where rudimentary in- 
struction is given, the larger part of the in- 
mates not knowing how to read or write. 
The food provided is, of course, very simple, 
but amply sufficient, and duly inspected by 
a state functionary. The hours for work are 
usually from 6 A.M. to 5 P.M., with the nec- 
essary intervals for meals and rest. In con- 
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clusion, as an illustration of the feeling of 
the inmates toward their life in the colony, 
the writer notes the following instance con- 
cerning one of the female convicts: 


When she first came to the island she was 
gaudily attired and quite vain of her fashion- 
ably made skirts, her silk waist, her beribboned 
hair, her neat shoes, and the imitation gold 
rings on her fingers. The rules of the colony- 
do not admit of any distinctions, and the woman 
was forced to exchange all her fine garments 
for the ugly and ill-fitting garb of the institu- 
tion, in spite of her resistance and protests. 
However, her conduct during the term of her 
sentence was good and she seemed to take 
kindly to the work required of her. 

One day the newspapers announced her re- 
turn from the colony, among other convicts who 
had finished their terms of imprisonment. She 
appeared to be repentant and reformed. Never- 
theless, those who lauded this case of miracu- 
lous regeneration,—as complete as it was sur- 
prising,—found that they were mistaken, for the 
woman soon figured again in the police reports 
as guilty of disorderly conduct of the worst 

kind. Then it was that in answer to the query 
as to what could induce her to resume her evil 
practices, which had already brought her to the 
penal colony, she frankly replied: “ That is just 
the reason. I am doing everything I can to re- 
turn to the colony.” 





AMERICANIZING THE BRITISH COLONIES 


HAT Canada, with its close neighbor, 
the United States, as an example, is 
aiming to free herself from the mother-coun- 
try and become an independent nation; that 
Australia, in spite of its distance from the 
Union, is also rapidly being invaded by the 
American spirit, and that there is danger of 
England losing her West Indian possessions 
is the contention maintained with a show of 
reason, by a writer, Otto Corbach, in a re- 
cent number of the Preussische Jahrbicher. 
He asks whether there is any reason to 
suppose that Canada, had she made common 
cause with the colonies, would have lagged 
so far behind her feverishly energetic neigh- 
bor. For decades she bloomed obscurely in 
the shadow of the British Empire; it was not 
in the latter’s interest to accelerate this snail’s 
pace; but since by independent means a more 
rapid development has set in, the ties be- 
tween them are obviously growing looser, 
the Canadian’s consciousness of his own 


strength and responsibility is steadily in- 
creasing, and the pan-American policy of the 
United States gaining ever firmer ground. 


American and Canadian interests gradually 
intertwine. This process is favored by the naval 


policy of the United States, which is more and 
more decisively directed against Japan; and 
Japan, England's ally, is the only power Canada 
fears; she does not wish to place her sole re- 
liance upon England, which is yearly growing 
more dependent upon Japan’s friendship. Thus 
this clashing of interests regarding Japan se- 
cures Canadian adherence to the Monroe Doc- 
trine, inducing a political harmony which will 
become an active force as soon as the Cana- 
dians shall feel strong enough to assert their 
independence without the British world-power, 
as against the United States. Only provision- © 
ally,—because they fear they should fall from 
one dependence into another,—do the Canadians 
assume an air of satisfaction under the British 
flag. We must not be misled by the theatrical 
thunder of the English Imperialists who would 
rivet Canada to the mother-country with in- 
dissoluble chains. 


While the Americanization of Canada is 
easily explicable, it is remarkable that the 
same process is taking place in Australia. 


As late as the close of the last century this 
could by no means be said,—Australia was still 
thoroughly British. But it has since become 
astonishingly Americanized; this manifesting 
itself in the great as well as the small concerns 
of public life. In the highest courts American 
cases are cited more often than English ones. 

In food and dress the distinctly American 
models are followed more and more. Three- 
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fourths or the artists in the theaters and music- 
halls are Americans. The book-stalls show 
more American than English publications. The 
merchants seek the main channels of world- 
commerce in America. The Commonwealth is 
modeled exactly upon the United States. The 
highest court naturally decides in accordance 
with American jurists. The feeling of de- 
pendence upon England, engendered by her 
legal lore, can, of course, not flourish in Aus- 
tralia. Since the visit of the American fleet the 
people have, besides, begun to look to the United 
States as the “big brother,” in case England 
should be driven to the wall. The fear, there- 
fore, that Australia may be drawn into the pan- 
American policy of the United States finds in- 
creasingly frequent expression in the London 
press. 

The British West Indies, too, are threat- 
ened with “ Americanization.” Their in- 
habitants have beheld much in the last twenty 
years which taught them to admire Ameri- 
can .energy as compared with English slug- 
gishness,—the annexation of Porto Rico, the 
protectorate and organization of a new gov- 
ernment in Cuba, the taking hold of the 
Panama Canal, and the increasing flow of 
visitors to the Antilles, notably to Jamaica, 
creates new social and commercial bonds be- 
tween this country and the English islands. 
Economically Jamaica is already wholly de- 
pendent upon the United States; the major- 
ity of its people are laborers who are begin- 
ning to realize,—thousands of them having 
worked on the Panama Canal,—that they 
could command double the wages in the 

‘United States, and they believe that Ameri- 


can possession of the islands would bring 
American wages. 


The small pains England has lately taken to 
protect her West-Indian possessions has like- 
wise decreased her prestige. The British squad- 
ron was withdrawn some years ago; two small 
cruisers, rarely in evidence, are the only wit- 
ness of British naval power, while American 
warships appear with increasing frequency,—al- 
ways at hand, be the occasion an earthquake or 
some festivity. 

The English Government lately declared that 
in its naval armament the United States is not 
reckoned with as a possible enemy. This the 
English papers reported created a bad impres- 
sion in the West Indies,—seeming like a hint 
tu the United States that should it at any time 
seek to possess the islands not a finger would 
be raised to retain them. Such a moment, the 
West Indians think, may occur on the comple- 
tion of the Panama Canal, when Jamaica will 
assume great strategic and commercial impor- 
tance for the United States. 


The writer. closes with saying that it is 
not Germany, but the United States. that is 
a menace to England. 


When the American type shall supplant the 
English throughout Canada, Australia, and the 
West Indies; when, culturally and economically, 
they shall be drawn closer to the United States 
than to England, Washington and not London 
will form the heart of the Anglo-Saxon world. 
This would naturally redound to the injury of 
Europe as a whole, and it would, therefore, be 


the part of wisdom for England and Germany. 


to come to a peaceful understanding and make 
a united effort in the markets of the world to 
protect Europe against the universally threat- 
ening American peril. 





SECULAR MOTIVES FOR GOING TO CHURCH 


WE are mostly credited abroad with 
being an extremely religious nation, 
or at any rate one that sincerely believes in 
the doctrines of Christianity, this impression 
having gained ground through the number 
of our houses of worship and the size of the 
congregations. A portion of our foreign 
critics, however, set down the large Ameri- 
can church attendance as Anglo-Saxon hy- 
pocrisy. Both opinions—of the majority and 
of the minority—are cited by Dr. Albert 
Haas in the Preussische Jahrbiicher (Ber- 
lin) by way of introducing his own views. 
He dissents from the theories stated, claims 
that neither is correct, and gives another 
explanation altogether for the conspicuously 
active life of the Church in these United 
States of America. 
One must note, first of all, writes Dr. 
Haas, that thoroughgoing separation of 


Church from State, and must also observe 
that it was not brought about by anti- 
Christian tendencies in the American people 
but mainly through the desire of strong and 
sturdy minds to secure complete liberty of 
conscience for all worshipers of every de- 
nomination. There has never been arty 
question of aggression upon the Church by a 
political party, and history gives no record 
of. hostility between the civil and ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities. Now, in consequence of the 
rigid separation of Church from State, no 
tenets of religion may be inculcated in the 
public schools, which, thinks the author, has 
some practical excuse in the prevailing 
“chaos of sects.” It would be quite impos- 
sible for everybody to agree on what should 
be taught and what omitted. 


Thus the American public school ignores re- 
ligious instruction of the children, leaving it 
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entirely to their parents. But just as in Europe 
so in America, nearly all parents desire a re- 
ligious training fer their offspring, even those 
parents who may themselves be indifferent or 
skeptic. These, too, think it important that 
their sons and daughters be informed upon the 
religious factor in our civilization, for educa- 
tional reasons if for no other. Religious in- 
struction of the young, then, becomes one of the 
great functions of the Church in the national 
life. The Church and the minister, with volun- 
teer assistants, by means of the Sunday schools, 


perform the task which in Europe devolves. 


upon the ordinary schools. And as the major- 
ity of American citizens feel they need the eccle- 
siastical organization for this part of juvenile 
upbringing they are quite ready to maintain 
the Church and its officials. 

The parents who hold to no particular 
creed are satisfied to trust almost any clergy- 
man in whose general intelligence and in- 
tegrity they have faith and to send their 
children to the Sunday school by him con- 
ducted, whatever be his sect. Among the 
Protestants, too, a good many send the girls 
to Catholic convent-schools. because of the 
essentially feminine training they receive at 
those institutions, where, without proselyt- 
izing, the nuns fit out their pupils with 
decent manners as well as useful knowledge. 
The average American does not wish his 
children brought up as heathen; he wants 
the marriages in his family to take place 
under sacred auspices, to have his babies bap- 
tized, to have those dear to him buried by a 
clergyman. But from all this one should not 
deduce profound religiosity; for at the 
bottom of it might be unreflecting tradition- 
alism or a sentimental adhesion to ancestral 
custom; “or it might merely denote the 
prevalent idea of social propriety.” 

Civic ambition is another cause assigned 
by this author to the liberal support of the 
Church on the part of Americans not 
primarily actuated by religious motives. 
They want dignified services, handsome 
decorations, good preaching, competent sing- 
ing and playing. ‘They desire their parish 
house of prayer to be well thought of and 
well visited and the funds they subscribe to 
be suitably applied. So they take a great in- 
terest in the whole conduct of the establish- 
ment,—apart from the credit to one’s 
respectability, that goes with being seen at 
church. 

Besides, the Church in America offers 
social attractions and mental diversions. 


The Church arranges all sorts of evening lec- 
tures and entertainments. Now, a missionary 


will in popular language relate his experiences 
in foreign lands with the aid of magic-lantern 
pictures; again, a famous pulpit-speaker will 


give an exhibition of his rhetorical skill; or 
a master of a school affiliated with a certain 
sect will give an address in that sect’s house 
of worship on some literary, scientific, or artis- 
tic topic,—all being expressed so plainly that 
any member of the congregation can compre- 
hend. And then there are purely social events. 
The ladies meet, and over their teacups sew for 
the poor of their communion’ or make new 
altar cloths or sacerdotal emblems. On fine 
summer days there are festivities for children, 
with consumption of strawberries and whipped 
cream. Picnics and excursions of all kinds are 
organized, and the church’ roof is mended from 
the proceeds. As these various amusements are 
connected with the Church, and are supervised 
by it, they serve to promote harmless gaiety, 
and parents are glad enough to let their chil- 
dren take part in them instead of in diversions 
which might be spiritually or physically nox- 
ious. For a number of people the Church thus 
becomes a center of sociability and social life, 
which is enhanced by the fact that Americans 
are such unstable residents. When a middle or 
lower class American comes to live in a new 
place he of course at first lacks friends and 
business acquaintance. In the church he may 
meet both. After service the house of God is 
not emptied in reverent silence, as with us Ger- 
mans. Groups form among the benches and in 
the aisles. In the portico other members of the 
congregation forgather. Lively chatting is uni- 
versal. If a stranger is observed for 
the second time at service, after its conclusion 
the minister or a prominent layman steps up to 
him and welcomes him. He is invited to par- 
ticipate in other activities of the communion. 
At a picnic further acquaintance of the stranger 
is gained. Inquiries are made about his social 
standing. Individuals ask him to their houses. 
He makes friends, joins the flock, and finds 
himself a recognized citizen. 


Dr. Haas then mentions the case of a 
young man who asked in the question de- 
partment of an American newspaper how he 
could form pleasant and reputable female 
acquaintance. The answer was: Join a 
dancing course or become a church member. 
Often, says this very observant and impar- 
tial German, a minister is expected to pro- 
vide his congregation with cultural pabulum, 
to discuss political questions of the hour, 
illumine sociological tendencies of the times 
with the talents of his discourse, or even ex- 
patiate on sensational happenings recorded 
by the press,—all of which would meet with 
disapproval in Germany. ‘These and further 
phases of Church life does the writer point 
out in order to show how the great pride and 
interest we Americans take in our churches 
by no means prove us an extraordinarily re- 
ligious nation, but coincides with the pres- 
ence of perhaps the same amount of indif- 
ferentism or skepticism as might be found in 
some other lands where there are fewer 
churches and smaller congregations. 
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MEDICAL MISSIONARIES IN CHINA—A JAPANESE 
APPRECIATION ? 


I? goes without saying that the primary 

motive of missionaries in going abroad 
is the hope of bringing the people to Christ. 
Their labors have incidentally assisted to a 
great degree in the diffusion of secular 
knowledge. Especially is this true where 
missionaries are equipped with medical 
knowledge and skill and thus are enabled 
to devote their energies not only to the spirit- 
ual regeneration of the natives but to the 
relief of their bodily ailments. 

A most striking instance of the activities 
of evangelical workers, thus setting forth the 
practical charity of the Good Samaritan, is 
found in China. A recent issue of Yen-jin 
(the Dust of Peking), published in the 
Chinese capital, contains an _ interesting 
article on the “ medical mission’ in China, 
contributed by a Japanese physician attached 
to the Mikado’s legation at Peking. At the 
outset the writer says that his inquiries into 
the actual conditions of the hospitals and 
medical schools maintained by Christian mis- 
sions were made in Northern China, in the 
Yangtsu valley, and in Manchuria. While 
ihe does not ignore the work of the Catholic 
missions, his attention seems to have been 
devoted particularly to that of the Protestant 
missions, representing 64 boards. He says: 


In China to-day there is not a church which 
has not a medical practitioner or a hospital at- 
tached to it, while more important churches 
even maintain a medical school. Some of such 
practitioners and institutions are out of date, 
but most of those hospitals and schools which 
have lately been instituted are modern in every 
respect, being equipped with well-trained physi- 
cians and instruments of the latest type. Fore- 
most of such well-equipped institutions stands 
the Union Medical College or the Lockhart 
Medical College at Peking, which maintains a 
hospital known as the Peking Hospital. This 
college is identified with four Protestant mis- 
sions of England and the United States. The 
Peking Hospital was inaugurated in the spring 
of 1907. The cost of the buildings and material 
equipment alone is estimated at $150,000. Its 
grounds are extensive enough to permit of the 
addition of more buildings as the institution 
grows larger. All the buildings are supplied 
with steam heat and electric light. Besides 
numerous class-rooms, there are spacious lec- 
ture halls. Every student is furnished with a 
microscope for his exclusive use. At present 
there is no class higher than the third year, or 
junior class. The expenses of the school and 
hospital as well as those of the students are 
defrayed by the four mission boards. The stu- 
dents are enlisted from among the graduates of 


_years of existence. 


middle schools and colleges under the auspices 
of various missions. Although they invariably 
understand English, lectures are given in Chi- 
nese, as the foreign instructors are well versed 
in the native language. I was told by several 
students that it was far easier for them to learn 
their lessons when lectures are delivered in 
their own language than when they are given 
in any foreign tongue. As the student is re- 
quired to pay only 100 taels (about $55) for 
tuition, board, and the use of instruments, the 
mission boards have to render him a consider- 
able financial assistance. When the institution 
was inaugurated, the late Empress Dowager 
donated 100,000 taels. Besides this, various de- 
partments of the government have also contrib- 
uted small sums from time to time. To meet 
its growing expenses the institution requested 
the Chinese Government to grant an annual 
subsidy, but the government has so far come to 
no decision about the matter. The rooms in the 
hospital are divided into three classes. The 
rates for the rooms are 4 to 6 Mexican dollars 
per day first-class, 3 Mexican dollars second- 
class, and 30 sen third-class. The third-class 
rooms are for those who need charity, but in 
addition to these there are rooms provided to 
receive patients absolutely free of charge. The 
hospital has twenty foreign physicians, who are 
also instructors in the college. 


According to this writer the entire force 
of medical missionaries of the various 
Protestant missions numbers no less than 
300, while the number of Chinese physicians 
trained by these missionaries is estimated at 
5,000. ‘There are some 250 mission hospitals 
throughout the country, and the yearly total 
of patients received by these hospitals is said 
to be 2,000,000. One of the most commend- 
able features of the medical mission in China 
is a spirit of co-operation existing among the 
different schools and hospitals. 

Besides maintaining hospitals and schools 
the missionaries in China are disseminating 
medical knowledge among the native stu- 
dents by the publication of books trans- 
lated from Western languages. ‘They also 
publish a monthly magazine called the China 
Medical Journal, boasting of twenty-two 
A committee of spe- 
cialists has been at work with a view 
to selecting the most appropriate Chinese 
words for technical terms in medical science. 
Its labors have resulted in the compilation of 
a medical dictionary containing some 15,000 
words. While some translations are made 
from antiquated ‘books, these are gradually 
being replaced by translations from the latest 
publications in England and America. 
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REMINGTON, INTERPRETER OF THE WEST 


HE often-expressed wish of the late 
Frederic Remington that when he died 
some one would carve on his tombstone: 
“He knew the horse;” finds realization in 
the many tributes to the artist and his work 
which have appeared since his death. He, 
moreover, knew the Indian and the cowboy. 
Thousands of Americans, it is suggested, to 
whom Indians and cowboys are thoroughly 
familiar types, owe their acquaintance with 
them altogether to Remington’s drawings and 
paintings. So distinctively American was his 
work and life that his death at the age of 
forty-eight is regarded as more or less of a 
national loss. 

Among the tributes to his memory and ac- 
complishments two particularly noteworthy 
ones are found in recent issues of Harper’s 
Weekly and Collier’s, to both of which pe- 
riodicals the artist contributed most of the 
best work of his later years. In a signed ap- 
preciation in Collier’s, Owen Wister, who 
knew Remington and also knows the West- 
ern life he depicted, says of the artist’s work: 


He:has made us see at every stage his in- 
ferior race [the Indian] which our conquering 
race has dispossessed, beginning with its pri- 
meval grandeur, and ending with its squalid 
degeneration under the influence of our civilized 
manners. Next, while recording the red man in 
this way, Remington has recorded the white man 
who encountered him,—recorded this man also 
in every stage from dignity to sordid squalor. 
Pioneers, trappers, cowboys, miners, prospec- 
tors, gamblers, bandits——the whole motley rout 
goes ineffaceably into Remington’s pages. And, 
finally, he has not forgotten Nature herself. The 
mystery of the untouched plains and the awe of 
the unscaled mountain heights have been set 
down by him not only truthfully, but with 
potent feeling and imagination. Remington is 
not merely an artist; he is a national treasure. 
And if ever it should‘occur to the not always 
discerning minds of academic institutions that 
Remington should be crowned at their hands, I 
should like to hear him receive his degree in 
these words: “Frederic Remington, Draftsman, 
Historian, Poet.” ' 


Speaking of his paintings of Indian and 
army life, Maj.-Gen. Leonard Wood, in the 
same issue of Collier’s, says: 


How true Remington’s portrayal of all this 
is can only be appreciated by those who, like 
him, have lived the life of the plains, seen the 
wonderful lights and shadows, existed in the 
marvelous plains atmosphere, seen the. moun- 
tains and canyons of that country, and known its 
people under the excitement of the strenuous 
life of the border, hunted and camped with the 
Indians and cowboys, marched with troops 
under the varying conditions of peace and In- 





Photograph by Davis & Eickemeyer, N. Y. 
THE LATE FREDERIC REMINGTON 


(October 4, 1861—December 26, 1909) 


dian war. Remington! The name fills 
our vision with a great sweep of Western coun- 
try, troops in action, Indians, plainsmen,—all 
with the strong passions of life stamped on their 
faces pass in review, responsive to the magic of 
the master’s name. 


Mr. Charles de Kay, the art critic, writes 
in Harper's Weekly about Remington as 
artist in pencil and color: 


Essentially an illustrator at first, Remington 
rapidly developed into one of the leading artists 
of Indian genre, but he was not content, as 
many of his forerunners had to be, with one or 
two hasty trips to the West to accumulate 
sketches on which to base many years of work 
in the studio: By his time communications had 
become so well established that an annual visit 
to his artistic hunting-ground was possible; 
and he availed himself of the advantage very 
often. In his case there were the memories of 
years passed as miner and cowboy and hunter 
in the West during his early life to draw upon, 
but he was always refreshing. his impressions 
and seeking new material to set against the 
background of the actual landscape. And all 
this was done with the zest that comes with 
delight felt in the work in hand and a physical 
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well-being that made ordinary hardships a 
pleasure. 


Of his own development and achievements 
the artist always spoke with great modesty. 
Several years ago he declared: 


I knew the railroad was coming,—I saw men 
already swarming into the land. I knew the 
derby hat, the smoking chimneys, the cord- 
binder, and the thirty-day note were upon us 
in a resistless surge. I knew the wild riders 
and the vacant land were about to vanish for- 
ever. I saw the living, breathing end 
of three American centuries of smoke and dust 
and sweat, and I now see quite another thing 
where it all took place, but it does not appeal 
to me. 


Ex-President Rooseve!t always considered 
the work of Frederic Remington a national 
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asset. “ We owe him,” said Mr. Roosevelt, 
““a debt of gratitude.” 


He has been granted the very unusual gift 
of excelling in two entirely distinct types of 
artistic work; for his bronzes are as noteworthy 
as his pictures. He is, of course, one of the 
most typical American artists we have ever 
had, and he has portrayed a most characteristic 
and yet vanishing type-of American life. The 
soldier, the cowboy and rancher, the Indian, the 
horses, and the cattle of the plains will live in 
his pictures and bronzes, I verily believe, for all 
time. Nor must we forget the excellent literary 
work he has done in such pieces as “ Masi’s 
Crooked Trail,” with its peculiar insight into 
the character of the wildest Indians. It is no 
small thing for the nation that such an artist 
and man of letters should arise to make per- 
manent record of certain of the most interest- 
ing features of our national life. 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF IMAGINATION IN 
HISTORY 


OF the various bodies that are classified 

in the annuals under the heading 
“Learned Societies,’ few are doing more 
useful work than the American Historical 
Association, which was founded in 1884. It 
had its origin in “ the insight, the hope, and 
the practical imagination of a small number 
of teachers and writers of history, especially 
Herbert B. Adams, the founder; Charles 
Kendall Adams, Charles Dean, Moses Coit 
Tyler, and Justin Winsor. They 
baizded the scholars of the country together ; 
they set in their own‘works a high example 
of patient, thorough scholarship; and they 
possessed that understanding of human char- 
acter which is the beginning of historical 
writing. Out of that group of scholars three 
of the survivors deserve from us all a spe- 
cial gratitude which they have never claimed, 
—J. Franklin Jameson, Clarence W. Bowen, 
and Andrew D. White.” This well-de- 
served tribute occurs in the annual address 
delivered at New York on December 28, 
1909, by Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart, the 
president of the association, and printed in 
the American Historical Review for Jan- 
uary. The address itself, on the imaginative 
faculty in the historian, is full of common 
sense, and is interesting to boot. Premising 
that, according to educators and employers, 
“the pressing danger to the republic is in- 
accuracy,” Professor Hart naively remarks: 


We know that the daily press has little regard 
for truth, because every evening paper is con- 


stantly convicting every morning rival of false- 
hood. Public speakers. make up their anecdotes 
and distil wrong deductions into the minds of 
their hearers; the records of Congress are full 
of speeches that were never spoken, and omit 
much of the raciness of debate. 


History nowadays is placed on the defen- 
sive, and Professor Hart seeks in his address 
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to “ discover the causes of this alarming state - 


of things.” The causes are by no means 
peculiar to modern American historians, he 
tells us; for Horace Walpole a hundred and 
fifty years ago complained of “ the incom- 
petence of the generality of historians.” 


“Truth,” he says, “is left out of the dis- 


cussion.” Edward Augustus Freeman de- 
nounced Froude’s inaccuracy in the follow- 
ing terms: “If history means truth,. if it 
means fairness, if it means faithfully report- 
ing what contemporary sources record, and 
drawing reasonable inferences from their 
statements, then Mr, Froude is no historian.” 
A certain eminent Bostonian who “had a 
habit of writing tales that sounded exactly 
like history, and history that was chiefly fic- 
tion,” being remonstrated with for making 
unhistorical statements, “ replied that those 
things were history to him, and doubtless 
would be to his readers.” 

Professor Hart is of the opinion that “ the 
trouble with many historians is that corroder 
of exactness,—imagination,’ and he asks: 
“Ts there any way to make history true ex- 
cept to relieve it of all imagination?” Ob- 
viously reform must begin at the sources. 
The Middle Ages enjoyed “ fabricating the 
ancients ’’; the seventeenth century produced 
many works of the imagination, for example, 
the “ Eikon Basilike,” which was foisted 
upon the world as the work of Charles I., 
by Bishop Gauden, “a very comely person 
and a man of vast parts.” Other “ imag- 
inary ” works cited by Professor Hart were: 


The “Historical and Geographical . Descrip- 
tion of Formosa,” by George Psalmanazar, 
which assigned to the region such wonders as 
tame rhinoceroses and sea-horses. ae: 

In the nineteenth century the spurious letters 
manufactured by the French artist in vellum, 
Lucas, among which were autograph communi- 
cations from Shakespeare, Plato, Lazarus to 
Peter, Judas Iscariot to Mary Magdalene, and 
Strabo to. Juvenal,—the latter being ninety-two 
years Strabo’s junior! 

In America the Reverend Mr. Peters’ “ Blue 
Laws of Connecticut” have been shown to be 
“a mixture of misquoted statutes and downright 
lies.” The so-called “Letters of Montcalm,” 
circulated in London in 1775, were proved to be 
the work of an Englishman, set afloat by a 
vagabond named Robaud. The “Travels” of 
Jonathan Carver, unquestioned for more than a 
century, were proved by Edward G. Bourne to 
be made up of scissorings from Charlevoix and 
La Hontan. In Buell’s recent “John Paul 
Jones” the biographer provides his hero with 
what he considers a proper background,—a 
family and an estate. e paragraph -reads 
thus: “Old William Jones had died in 1760, 
and .. . had made John Paul residuary 
legatee, provided that John Paul would assume 


5 the patronymic of Jones.” Every word 
of this statement is “imaginary, except the 
names of William Jones and John Paul Jones.” 
Again, Jones is made to say in 1776, “Some 
goo guineas remain in balance in my favor in 
the Bank of North America.” The bank in 
question was not organized till 1781! 


What is needed, says Professor Hart, is 
“a genuinely scientific school of history, 
which shall remorselessly examine the sources 
and separate the wheat from the chaff.” 

But while what may be termed the abuse 
of imagination is to be deprecated, on the 
other hand, there is no reason why history 
should be dull. Professor Hart cites a pas- 
sage from the eminent historian Bishop 
Stubbs, which fills twenty-six lines of the 
American Historical Review, and which he 
thinks “ would not arouse a poet to an ode, 
nor a nation to revolution.” The passage 


is without a single period, save the one at 


the end. A little imagination “ helps one to 
sympathize with the great men of the past.” 
Some of the most wonderful works of the 
human mind “ have been novels which have 
put historical fact through the crucible of 
the imagination of genius: “ The Scarlet Let- 
ter,’ “Quentin Durward,” “ Henry Es- 
mond,” are not only works but contributions 
to history. 

As “the most striking example of the 
imaginative historian,” Professor Hart quotes 
Macaulay: ot 

The scientific historians find him unreal; the 
dull writers think him meretricious; but one 
thing is certain—you may get history from 
Gardiner or Stubbs or George Bancroft, but in 
reading Macaulay you get Macaulay. ... 
The arousing style, the prodigality of knowi- 
edge, the real interest in, acquaintance with, 
and love for historical characters (though he 
may have misjudged them, as we misjudge our 
acquaintances), combine to-put Macaulay in the 
front rank of the world’s historians. 

The insight of Francis Parkman, whom 
“almost all critics acknowledge as the first 
of American historians,” is due “ chiefly to 
his power to see the drama in human life.” 
Gibbon “ combines more of the qualities of 
a great historian than any other one man.” 
Whatever he is writing, he is always describ- 
ing a triumph. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that 
there are two kinds of imagination: “ one 
which invents detail,” the other, “ which 
makes the reader see, as the historian 
sees, the real characters of men.” ‘There 
is no great history “ without imagination 
any more than there is painting or scientific 
discovery.” 
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THE CECIL RHODES SCHOLARS AND 
INTERNATIONAL CONCILIATION 


66 PRO patria per orbis concordiam” is 

the motto adopted by the Associa- 
tion for the Promotion of International Con- 
ciliation. ‘The American executive commit- 
tee, with the view of arousing the interest of 
the American people in the progress of the 
movement for promoting international peace 
and relations of comity and good-fellowship 
between nations, prints and distributes docu- 
ments concerning international matters, the 
latest of such publications being entitled 
“Cecil Rhodes and His Scholars as Factors 
in International Conciliation.” Mr. F. J. 
Wylie, the author of this forceful little 
pamphlet, reminds his readers that Rhedes 
was not more than twenty-four years old 
when he attempted to formulate the ideas 
which should govern his life. Among these 
ideas were: “Service of my country,” “ bet- 
terment of the human race,” “ the end of all 
wars.” And in Rhodes’ first will, made 
about this time, the same note is struck. One 
meets with such phrases as “ restoration of 
Anglo-Saxon unity,” “the foundation of so 
great a power as to hereafter render wars 
impossible and promote the best interests of 
humanity.” As is well known, Mr. Rhodes 
left the bulk of his property to trustees, di- 
recting them to establish at the University 
of Oxford scholarships, tenable for three 
years, to which should be eligible: (1) 
Colonists from different portions of the 
British Empire; (2) students from the 
United States; (3) Germans. 

Colonists are to be brought to Oxford “ for 
instilling into their minds the advantage to the 
Colonies as well as to the United Kingdom of 
the retention of the unity of the Empire.” 
Americans are to be included in the scheme, in 
order to encourage and foster an appreciation 
of the advantages which I implicitly believe will 
result from the union of the English-speaking 
peoples throughout the world, and to encourage 
in the students of the United States of North 
America who will benefit from the scholarships 
ae an attachment to the country from 
which they have sprung, but without, I hope, 
withdrawing them or their sympathies from the 
land of their adoption or birth.” And, finally, 
fifteen scholarships are assigned, by codicil, to 
Germany, because “an understanding between 
the three great powers will render war impos- 
sible, and educational relations make the strong- 
est ties,.”- . 

In the light of the recent Anglo-German 
“excitement,” the last clause has a special 
significance to-day. 





























CECIL RHODES 


How, it may be asked, did Mr. Rhodes 
hope to produce through his scholars the re- 
sults at which he aimed? Replying to this 
question, Mr. Wylie says in substance: 


That is all part of the idealism of the man, 
part of his gorgeous optimism. Dreamer in a 
sense he was: for he possessed in rare abun- 
dance the imaginative stuff of which poets, dis- 
coverers, philosophers are made. But behind 
the dreaming, or within it, moved the force that 
turns men’s dreaming into action. It is the 
barest truth to say that Cecil Rhodes was at 
once imaginative and practical. 

In the hasty judgment of the world, Mr. 
Rhodes’ name stood for cynicism, perhaps for 
materialism. But those who knew the real man 
protested against this misjudgment; and history 
is already indorsing the judgment of his 
friends. Cynicism would not have suggested to 
him that in bringing together in Oxford year 
after year some 200 young men that they might 
associate with each other and with others of 
their kind, and be brought within the reach of 
certain influences and traditions, he was put- 
ting his hand to a work which should con- 
tribute to the peace and happiness of the world. 
Yet this is what Cecil Rhodes believed. 


Turning to the scholars themselves, Mr. 
Wylie holds that none are “so obvious as 
they to preach the gospel of international 
conciliation.” Cecil Rhodes believed that in 
the long run “it is ignorance alone that 
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divides; that knowledge undermines race 
prejudice and weakens the hatred of na- 
tions.” And it is of mutual knowledge that 
a Rhodes scholarship is the almost unique 
opportunity. 


It gives a man, at an important moment of his 
life, three years of contact with new institutions, 
new types of character, new ways of looking at 
things. It gives him, quite apart from the time 
he spends at Oxford, opportunities of learning 
something of the literature and the life of Eu- 
ropean peoples; or perhaps, not to be immodest 
in our prétensions, we had better say, of some 
one Europeari people. It gives him, indeed, 
more than that. For it is the opportunity at 
once of travel and of something more. Travel 
is much in education, but not the whole. And 
certainly from the point of view of the sym- 
pathetic understanding of our neighbors, the 
knowledge which travel gives is at the best in- 
complete. Illuminating it may be, but its light 
is still upon the surface. We need to supple- 
ment it with something more intimate and pene- 
trating; something which only friendship can 
give. Travel widens the outlook, and brushes 
away the insularity that blurs the vision of so 
many, even of those whose homes are not in 
islands; but its work is preparatory and ca- 
thartic; and when prejudices are cleared away 
it still remains for insight and understanding 
to come in and occupy their place. - But the 
surest way to insight, perhaps even the only 
sure way, is through friendships. And a Rhodes 
scholar who spends three years in the rare in- 
timacy which Oxford College life encourages 
can hardly fail to form just such friendships,— 
friendships that count because they open the 
way to understanding. 

It will indeed be strangely disappointing 
if’ a Rhodes scholarship does not™ make at 
least for sanity of judgment and breadth of 


sympathy. 
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It is sometimes said that there is a risk 
of “‘ denationalizing ” a college boy by send- 
ing him to Europe for three years; but, sure- 
ly, the risk is so small that it may be disre- 
garded. It may be, as Mr. Wylie remarks, 
an argument “ against sending to Oxford a 
man who has no experience of college life 
at home; but if men are selected for the 
scholarships who have already found their 
manhood in their own country, the experi- 
ence they gain elsewhere, so far from disturb- 
ing them, should only fit them the better 
for efficient membership of the society with- 
in which their life’s work lies.” 

What has been said above has had to do 
mainly with what the Rhodes scholar may 
receive from his scholarship. ‘There is an- 
other aspect of the case. The scholar gives 
as well as gets.) Mr. Wylie thinks that all 
who know the younger Oxford of to-day 
would agree, “both that it has become in 
these recent years more catholic in its sym- 
pathies and broader in its outlook, and that 
the contribution of the Rhodes scholars to 
that result has been material, if unobtru- 
sive.” Having regard to the actual condi- 
tions under which the scholarships are held, 
there is every ground for hoping that those 
who may have enjoyed them will be among 
the men whose lives are found to have done 
something for the advancement of the cause 
of justice and peace in the world, that the 
Cecil Rhodes Foundation ought to be found, 
and will be found, among the forces making 
for international conciliation. 





SCHILLER AND THE GERMANY OF TO-DAY 


OX CE more the Germans have ‘paid hom- 

age to their great poet, whose influ- 
ence at one time deemed a waning force, ap- 
pears at least as potent to-day over his coun- 
trymen as ever. A recent number of the 
Berlin Gegenwart devotes a number of arti- 
cles to the consideration of Schiller.—on the 
occasion of the one hundred and fiftieth an- 
niversary of his birth (Nov. 10). Among 
these is one by Professor Karl Berger, who 
discusses in a tone of lofty appreciation, be- 
fitting his subject, what Schiller means to 
the Germans of the present. 

For the third time,—thus he begins,—in 
the course of half a century the German 
people have paid grateful tribute to Schiller’s 
genius; but animated each time by very dif- 
ferent feelings and aspirations. ; 


The celebrations of 1859 and 1905,—the one 
hundredth anniversaries of the poet’s birth and 
death,—had this in common, however, that they 
were the natural outburst of a deep spiritual 
agitation, which, though so varied in the two 
cases, bore witness to the crowning points of 
Schiller’s ‘influence. The first commemoration, 
born of the long-restrained longing for national 
unity and political” freedom, broke forth with 
elemental force; -it did honor to the founder of 
the idea of the fatherland: “Contemptible is 
the nation that does not cheerfully stake its all 
upon its honor.” 
nation of brothers.” Schiller’s name was a 
watchword and symbol; in him the varied 
streams of the popular heart united; in him the 
outwardly disjointed were linked in spirit by 
the proud consciousness of a common heritage, 
and the hope which it engendered that under 
the lead of the universally revered poet the na- 
tion, split into fragments, would become a united 
people politically as well as racially. 
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Totally different, we are reminded, were 
the impelling causes:of the celebration of 
May, 1905. The commemoration of Schil- 
ler’s death was really a resurrection,—“ he 
whom the literary sextons had already con- 
signed to ‘historic’ oblivion, was joyfully 
acclaimed; his significance revived, with 
added force.” 


In those spring days what had silently long 
been developing became evident to all the world: 
that he who had always so nobly stood the test 
in his struggles with a dull world once more 
emerged victorious in these last conflicts. The 
fruits of decades of investigation, thanks to 
which Schiller’s image was freed from the rub- 
bish of formal tradition and senseless prejudice, 
weré brought home to the people in a flash. 
More forcefully and profoundly did the celebra- 
tion of 1905 penetrate into Schiller’s spirit than 
the political one of 1859. The unity of his work, 
his views and conduct of life were revealed to 
the people; it was shown how his personality 
and his creations could even to-day,—yea, pre- 
cisely to-day,—be a living power, an inspira- 
tion to life and deeds, bearing counsel, solace, 
and joy. Once more he stood out as the poet 
of the whole nation; not as a political leader 
but as. the embodiment of what is best in the 
German genius; high priest of a pure, lofty 
art; the emancipator from the pettiness of the 
commonplace; pointing onward to the spiritual 
union of the people. So powerful was the im- 
pression produced by this new view of the poet 
that the May celebration shone forth as a 
“triumphal festival of idealism.” 


Germans still feel the after effects of that 
festival. 


And if now, on the one hundred and fiftieth 
jubilee of Schiller’s birth, the waves do not 
mount as high, it should not be regarded as a 
sign of waning enthusiasm. One and the same 


generation cannot commemorate an event for 
the second time with equal impressiveness. Four 
years ago the point was to expiate a wrong; 
to-day no triumphal féte summons to demon- 
strations of tumultuous joy; with peaceful pleas- 
ure, in the proud consciousness of conquered 
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SCHILLER IN HIS PRIME 


(From the painting by Gerhardt von Kiigelgen, 
now in the Goethe Museum at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main) 


possession, we can quietly turn our thoughts 
upon the lofty poet and gratefully recall what 
he is and may be to the people of the twentieth 
century. 

Most of us, continues this writer, gained 
a true insight into Schiller’s spirit through 
that great festival, “a perfect reverence for 
the potency of his idealism.” ‘The older gen- 
eration still living, “ only after having passed 
through the hard school of reality,” can look 
back “‘ with contentment upon a period’ of 
naturalism.” 

Their souls now long to reach greater heights. 
There arises among these thoughtful Germans 
a craving for an art on the grand old styfe, com- 
bining poetical elevation with truth to nature. 
We have grown tired of dry realism. We long 
to again see on the stage, in place of the usual 
empty characterization of characters, men and 
women of real human action, instead of the 
stuffy little rooms and petty miseries to which 
we have grown so accustomed, wide horizons 
and great presentations. It is in helping us to 
these moods that the author of “ Wallenstein ” 
and of “Tell” has a revived significance and 
an influence steadily increasing upon the crea- 
tive efforts of his countrymen. 

On the stage Schiller maintains his “ in- 
destructible vitality and effectiveness.” In 
poetry and art,—according to Goethe’s well- 
known saying,—personality is everything, 
and the German people have grown the 
more appreciative of Schiller’s art since they 
have come to recognize it as the expression 
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His educative influence has not waned in the 
slightest; nay, it will grow with a growing de- 
sire to cultivate the national genius. In the 
search for new religious ideals, too, Schiller 
may be of essential service,—he without a hope 
of the hereafter, Saltensty faced the terrors of 
this life, and joyously and freely encountered 
them with his lofty nature. We must remem- 
ber, too, his message on the essence and mean- 
ing of esthetic culture,—a message as new and 
important as when it was issued. What Schil- 
ler proclaimed he lived; his life was a model, 
his character permeated with the regenerative 
‘force of an artistic spirit. As against the stunt- 
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ing influence of modern life, which creates the 
one-sided specialist in a thousand shapes, Schil- 
ler places as an ideal counterpart the rounded, 
complete man who unites pleasure and work,— 
not by any means substituting a world of beauty 
and its enjoyment in place of hard, real labor, 
but, earnestly, with perfect devotion to duty, 
maintaining the integrity of the living soul. 
Such exhortations fit every age, but answer most 
especially a craving of our time. A royal road 
Schiller has not, indeed, indicated to us: only 
to him who does not shun a laborious elevation 
of his inner self can he interpret the meaning 
of our complex existence. 





A NAVY FOR OUR CANADIAN NEIGHBOR. 
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LOUIS P., BRODEUR, CANADIAN MINISTER OF 
MARINE AND FISHERIES 
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THE name Canada is a synonym for pros- 

perity. Everything in the land of Brit- 
ish North America is stamped with the trade- 
mark of progress. It is true that develop- 
ment has come later to the Dominion than 
to the great republic south of it; but that this 
development has “arrived” no_ traveler 
through the Provinces can fail to see. But 
perhaps the most significant testimony to the 
prosperity ef our Northern neighbor is af- 
forded by its decision. that the cost of de- 
fending her coasts shall. no longer fall. upon 


the mother-country; that with so much 
wealth within her borders the duty of pro- 
tecting it is logically her own; that whereas 
during her infant growth she was willing to 
accept the protection of her parent across the 
seas, now that she is able to do so she gladly 
relieves the old country of the burden, and 
that the time has come for the Canadian na- 
tion to have a Canadian navy, with Canadian 
Dreadnoughts built in Canadian shipyards 
and officered and manned by Canadians. 
The establishment of the new navy is to be 
provided for during the present session of the 
Dominion Parliament. The merchant ma- 
rine of Canada ranks fourth among the na- 
tions: it is absolutely dependent upon the 
British navy for protection; and it has long 
been a matter of reproach that the Dominion 
has never contributed anything for the sup- 
port of that navy. In early times when the 
Canadian Pacific Railway and the interco- 
lonial system of canals were regarded as es- 
sential to the consolidation of the Dominion 
and the maintenance of the integrity of Brit- 
ish North America as a part of the Empire, 
writes Mr. Watson Griffin in the North 
American Review, “ the British people bore 
the burden of the Imperial navy without 
grumbling, and Canadian self-respect was 
satisfied by the argument that, in building a 
transcontinental railway, available for the 
rapid transportation of British soldiers and 
sailors from the Atlantic to the Pacific, Can- 
ada was contributing more to the strength 
of the Empire than it could do by expending 
the same amount of money on warships.” 
This excuse is no longer available; for, al- 
though new transcontinental railways are 
nearing completion they are necessary neither 
for the transportation of Imperial troops nor 
for the maintenance of Canadian integrity. 
According to Mr. Griffin, it was the An- 
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glo-German scare that aroused public senti- 
ment in Canada to demand that the Domin- 
ion Parliament arrange for Canadian par- 
ticipation in Imperial defense; and the terms 
of the resolution, which was unanimously 
passed by the Canadian House of Commons, 
leaves no doubt as to the temper of the 
Canadian House of Commons in the matter. 
Two of the paragraphs read: 


The House will cordially approve of any nec- 
essary expenditure designed to promote the 
speedy organization of a Canadian naval serv- 
ice in co-operation with and in close relation to 
the Imperial navy, along the lines suggested at 
the last Imperial conference, and in full sym- 
pathy with the view that the naval supremacy 
of Britain is essential to the security of com- 
merce, the safety of the Empire, and the peace 
of the world. ‘ ane 

The House expresses its firm_conviction that 
whenever the need arises the Canadian people 
will be found ready and willing to make any 
sacrifice that is required to give to the Imperial 
authorities the most loyal and hearty co-opera- 
tion in every movement for the maintenance of 
the honor’of the Empire. 

But while these are the views of the Lib- 
eral and Conservative leaders in the Domin- 
ion Parliament it appears that among the 
people themselves there is considerable dif- 
ference of opinion. The French-Canadians, 
who number nearly two-thirds of the entire 
population, are loyal to the British Empire, 
but they are also very jealous for Canadian 
autonomy, and are “ apt to be suspicious of 
proposals for Canadian participation in Im- 
perial defense, fearing that Canada may be 
dragged into unnecessary and unjustifiable 
wars.” Among the opinions expressed by the 
opponents of the new navy have been the 
following: 

Canada does not need naval protection, and 
cannot afford the luxury. 

“What the West wants is box-cars and-not 
battleships.” ? 

The Anglo-German war scare is “all wind 
and newspaper talk.” 

The labor organizations of the Dominion are 
opposed to the expenditure of public money for 
naval purposes. 

There can be no danger of war with the 
United States, and the Americans will never 
permit any other nation to invade Canada, be- 
cause such an invasion would be a violation of 
the Monroe Doctrine. 

England does not need our aid. If she ever 
does we will spend our last cent and shed the 
last drop of blood in our veins in her defense. 


On the other hand, the English-speaking 
Conservatives in Canada deprecate the idea 
“ of expecting American taxpayers to pay for 
the cost of protecting Canada against foreign 
aggression,” though they are divided in opin- 


ion as to the way in which Canadian money 
should be expended for purposes of defense. 
The Conservative leader is in favor of a 
Canadian-built navy, but many of his fol- 
lowers consider that an annual money pay- 
ment to the British Government would be 
preferable. Admiral Lord Charles Beresford 
and Lord Milner have expressed the view 
that a Canadian navy would be more satis- 
factory than a money payment; and that high 
naval authority, Admiral Sir John C. R. 
Colomb, called attention some years ago to 
the desirability of establishing shipyards and 
arsenals in Canada as well as in Australia, 
pointing out the indefensible conditions under 
which “every ship, however small; almost 
every appliance, however insignificant ; every 
gun, rifle, or revolver, every pound of pow- 
der, and every shot required for naval pur- 
poses at the other side of the world, must be 
produced at home, and pass over half the 
circumference of the globe to their destina- 
tion. 

Mr. Griffin thinks it “ altogether unlikely 
that Sir Wilfrid Laurier will abandon a pol- 
icy indorsed by both parties in the Canadian 
Parliament and approved by the British Gov- 
ernment at the Colonial conference, but that 
the objections of his own followers and the 
difference of opinion among the Conserva- 
tives may cause him to favor such a modest 
expenditure that the Canadian navy will not 
in the near future add materially to the 
strength of the Empire.” 

As to the building of the battleships in 
Canada, Mr. Griffin says that the safety. of 
Canada lies “ in immediately making the Im- 
perial navy so strong as to insure peace.” 

Before warships can be built, in Canada, ship- 


yards must be got ready. Meanwhile the Ger- 
mans are building Dreadnoughts, and it is feared 


‘that in 1912 they may have more of those great 


ships than the British: . ... If the British 
shipyards are not being worked to their full 
capacity it is the duty of Canada in this emer- 
gency to make up for past neglect by ordering 
two or three Dreadnoughts in England while 
the Canadian shipyards are being got ready for 
operation. Canada should pay not only the cost 
of building these Dreadnoughts in England but 
also the full cost of maintaining them, asking 
the British Government to supply officers and 
men until Canadians can be trained for the 
service. 


And he adds: “ There is little doubt that 
if Britain were actually at war with.the pop- 
ulous, wealthy, and well-organized German 
Empire or any other great power, the whole 
Canadian people, regardless of origin and 
language, woul’ support the British cause.” 
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EUSAPIA PALADINO: AN UNSOLVED MYSTERY 


‘THE designation “ mystery ” seems to be, 

taking everything connected with the 
Paladino into consideration, the only suitable 
one to apply to the remarkable medium now 
visiting the United States. That an Italian 
peasant-girl taken, according to her own ac- 
count, from her duties as kitchen-maid to as- 
sist at a spiritualistic séance held in the 
house of her employer, should give evidence 
of the possession of powers so extraordi- 
nary that forthwith she is launched on the 
career of a medium; that at fifty-four, after 
having “puzzled the world since she was 
fourteen,” so far from being denounced as a 
fakir or a fraud, she is able to count among 














Copyright by Vander Weyde, N. Y. 
EUSAPIA PALADINO 


(As she appeared in New York in December last) 


her adherents some of the most eminent men 
of science in the world and is willing to sub- 
mit herself to the criticism of another 
hemisphere,—all this justifies. the assertion 
that in Eusapia Paladino the year nineteen 
hundred and ten has at least one unsolved 
mystery. In the February Cosmopolitan 
the Signora tells the story of her life for the 
first time. 

Her mother dying soon after Eusapia’s 
birth, and the child having no female rela- 
tives, the father placed the infant with a 
family near her native village of La Pouille. 
When about a year old she had a bad fall, 
about which she remarks: 

A dent was made in my head, and over this 
dent the hair has always been white. People 
have told me that when I am in the trance- 
sleep a current of air comes from the dent, that 
the air is cold, and that it has a connection with 
the things that happen during the séances. It 
may be so; I do not know. 

She seems to have had a hard life as a 
child. Her father was killed by brigands 
when she was less than ten; and the family 
with whom she had been placed becoming in- 
different to her, she entered the household 
of a childless couple who wished to adopt 
her. 

Eusapia ran away from this couple, made 
her way to Naples, was taken in by a family 
in that city, who told her she could stay with 
them if she “ worked hard enough.” Learn- 
ing that she was to be put in a convent, she 
determined to run away again, when an 
event occurred which was to determine the 
whole course of her future life. This was 
her début as a medium, which she describes 
thus: 

In the front rooms of the house there was 
company. I heard much talk and laughter as I 
cleaned the pans. . . . Suddenly my name was 
called —“ Eusapia! Eusapia!” I went to the 
door of the brightly lighted room, thinking that 
they wanted me to bring them something. 
“Wash your hands, take off your apron, brush 
your hair, and come in here,” they commanded. 
I obeyed them in wonder. : 

They were sitting round a small table. Their 
hands were on it, with their fingers touching. 
Two of them moved aside for me, and I was 
told to do as they were doing. “She is a 
strange girl,” said my mistress to a gentleman. 
“Perhaps she can help us. We will see.” The 
lamps were turned down, and we sat in silence. 
, I began to have a half-dizzy feeling, a 
swimming of the head. My arms and body 
seemed to stiffen and shake, as if from a burst- 
ing force pushing for release. It was almost 
pain at first. But relief came. I breathed 
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PALADINO “LEVITATING” A TABLE 


(A photograph taken without warning shows, according to Professor Leuba, the medium lifting the table 
by natural, muscular means) 


easily again, and looked up at the others, who 
had risen and were speaking eagerly. The 
gentleman was saying, “It is amazing; it is a 
miracle.” 

_I was as astonished as they. I could not be- 
lieve that I, Eusapia, the dish-washer, had done 
things that the clever gentleman called_miracles. 
They told me about these things. They said 
that the four legs of the table had risen from 
the floor at once, that some books, untouched 
by anybody, had moved about, that a decanter 
of wine on a side-table had risen in the air. 

Eusapia was now relieved of her kitchen 
work, and had simply to sit with her mistress 
and be looked at by the curious; but she re- 
lates that she was not enamored of her new- 
found notoriety, and was anxious to become 
a laundress. 

Speaking of her manifestations, she says 
that the “ results are best when I have sym- 
pathy. . . . I am an instrument, to be 
played upon like a piano. She exphains cer- 
tain conditions at her séances, to which ob- 
jection has been made, as follows: 

I have been asked why I always request the 
cabinet. This is because I am accustomed to 
it... . . In the first days I knew nothing of 


cabinets, but they were provided, and now, 
from habit, I have come to expect them at my 
séances.~ I-have been asked, too, why I ‘prefer 
darkness to light. My answer is much the 
same. In the beginning, when they wanted to 
get good results they turned down the lamps, 

and now I have grown to want the dark- 
ness.. ... . I have been asked many times for 
my Own explanation, but I have none. I know 
only. that I can feel the force; that it seems to 
flow out of me; and that I obtain it in part from 
others. . . . Perhaps some day we will know 
all about this force. Only God and His people 
know now, and, perhaps,—the devil. 

Of the many attacks that have been made 
on Eusapia Paladino’s bona fides one of the 
most trenchant appears in the January issue 
of Putnam’s, from the pen of Prof. James 
H. Leuba, head of the Psychological Labora- 
tory at Bryn Mawr College. In 1905, he 
tells us, two French physicians, Dr. Jules 
Courtier and Dr. Yourievitch, backed by 
the Institut Général Psychologique, resolved 
to undertake a _ thorough investigation 
of this medium. ‘They were aided by the 
late Professor Curie, D’Arsonval the 
physicist, and Prof. H. Bergson of the Col- 
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lege de France. Professor Leuba rests his 
case on the report of this committee, whose 
investigation is “admitted to be the most 
protracted, careful, and exact that has yet 
been carried out.’”’ We condense some of 
the more interesting passages of Professor 
Leuba’s article: 


Eusapia usually sat at the head of a table 
weighing about fifteen pounds. The observers 
placed themselves around the table, the one at 
her right controlling her right side, and the one 
at her left her left side. They were to keep 
in contact with her, hand with hand, foot with 
foot, and whenever poss‘ble, knee against knee. 
Behind her there was a cl: set, or cabinet, closed 
in front with a curtain. ‘: 0 the left of the cab- 
inet stood a three-legged stand weighing about 
two pounds. 

The following are instances of her most re- 
markable achievements. She several times 
caused the stand placed at the left of the cab- 
inet, about one yard from her chair, to move 
not only toward her but also away from her. 

Once she consented, against her wont, to let 
her feet be tied to the feet of her chair, and 
her wrists to the wrists of the controllers on 
each side of her. The stand was placed twenty 
inches away to the left of her chair. In these 
circumstances the stand was seen by Dr. Courtier 
to rise from the floor, ascend to the height of 
Professor Curie’s shoulder, turn itself upside 
down in the air, and, having described a grace- 
ful curve, place itself flat on the table in front 
of Eusapia. 

At each of four of the séances a table, having 
on it a weight of twenty-one pounds, in one in- 
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stance was raised from the floor and remained 
in the air several seconds. 

A photograph taken srithout warning shows 
Eusapia’s left hand held against one corner of 
the table and four fingers of her right hand 
strongly pressed near the opposite side. Thus 
the movement of the table is found to be quite 
natural. . . From that moment she re- 
fused to be photographed without warning. 


Professor Leuba points out what he con- 
siders are sufficiently cogent reasons for the 
existence of trickery in the medium’s séances ; 
and he suggests that if Eusapia again per- 
forms before a committee of experts she 
should do so under one of the following con- 
ditions: ‘“‘ The performances to take place 
in full daylight; or, flashlight photographs 
to be taken without warning; or, a satisfac- 
tory control of hands and feet; or, disregard- 
ing the table, let the stand, clay, etc., be 
placed two yards or more away from the 
medium.” 

As opposed to Professor Leuba’s views, it 
is only fair to Eusapia Paladino to remind 
that among those who believe her to be 
“possessed of some form of a supernormal 
power,” are men accustomed to carry out in- 
vestigations of the most searching nature,— 
scientists like Sir William Crookes, Sir 
Oliver Lodge, Professor Schiaparelli, Ocho- 
rowicz, Wagner, Richet, Gerosa, Ermacora. 





HOW DREAMS ARE CONTROLLED 


i es B. ALDRICH in his sonnet to Sleep 
says: 
When to soft Sleep we give ourselves away, 

And in a dream as in a fairy bark, 

Drift on and on through the enchanted dark 
To purple daybreak,—little thought we pay 
To that sweet bitter world we know by day. 

If, however, Dr. Georges Dumas is cor- 
rect in his deductions, we in our dreams have 
much to do with the world of our waking 
hours. In the Revue de Paris this author has 
a singularly interesting paper under the head- 
ing, ““ How Dreams Are Governed ” (Com- 
ment on Gouverne les Réves). He takes his 
readers back to the times of the ancients, 
shows what careful preparations were made 
by those who sought revelations from the 
gods, in the matters of conduct, of diet, or of 
fasting, and describes the practice of incuba- 
tion,—the act of sleeping in a temple or simi- 
lar sacred place in order to receive in dreams 
aid or communications from the divinities. 
Incidentally it may be stated that incubation 


was practiced in Italy as late as the sixteenth 
century. In this connection Dr. Dumas re- 
marks: 


Although modern incubations have not the 
same solemnity as those of Epidaurus, the sup- 
pliants still find in the sanctuary sufficient 
images, odors, and pious emotions to prepare 
their divine dreams; and if they succeed in 
seeing their God it is as the faithful of Ascle- 
pios, without mystery, by the sole force of the 
suggestions which they impose on themselves 
or of the obsessions which haunt them. y 
The men that still direct their dreams or essay 
to do so are precisely those who attach to them 
a religious sense and a sort of absolute worth. 
The direction of dreams can be successful only 
if the dream appears more true than the reality. 


Altogether apart from the religious aspect 
of the subject, Dr. Dumas discusses the ques- 
tion, “ What is it to dream?” He says: 


The sleeper is not insensible to the impres- 
sions of the senses: he perceives confusedly 
lights and shadows, sounds, odors, contacts, and 
sensations that are a part of his organic life; 
he retains most of the time in the course of his 
dreams the sentiments habitual to him, his loves 
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and his hates, his hopes and his fears; and he 
realizes the sensations of pleasure and of pain. 
«ot A dream is a tumultuous disorder in 
which the images attract for the simple reason 
that they resemble, or have been joined in, a 
past experience. i 

Physicians well know the serious effect 
that disturbing dreams have upon nervous 
and impressionable natures. Grave dis- 
orders have not infrequently resulted from 
repeated nightmares. In 1897 Dr. Sante de 
Santis, of Rome, reported several cases of 
madness attributable to this cause; and, 
shortly after, Dr. Leonard Corning, of New 
York, assigned to a similar origin certain 
cases of melancholia and hysteria. ‘To con- 
trol the dreams of such subjects would be 
to bring them peace, equilibrium, and health; 
and it was with the hope of achieving such 
an end that Dr. Corning undertook the in- 
teresting experiments the details of which he 
contributed to the Medical Record of Jan- 
uary 21, 1899. Even before Corning, “a 
very simple means to act upon, if not to di- 
rect, dreams had been employed. Alfred 
Maury (as he relates in his Le Sommeil et 
les Réves), while asleep, inhaled eau de 


Cologne, administered by an assistant; forth-. 


with he dreamed that he was at the hair- 
dresser’s.” Corning employed external sen- 
sations to provoke dreams; and, “ desiring 
to act on the profound dispositions of his 
subjects, he made use of musical sensations 
capable of producing agreeable emotions.” 
He employed the cromatoscope also. Under 
the double influence of music and pleasing 
images nightly hallucinations of a disagree- 
able nature became transformed into pleas- 
ant dreams. After several séances long- 
standing nervous troubles disappeared. The 
following noteworthy case is cited: 


L. was neither intemperate nor a glutton. He 
had a good digestion and ate heartily, but for 
twenty years had been troubled each night with 
horrible dreams, of which he retained. harrow- 
ing recollections. Superstitious by nature and 
sensitive to all the dissonances of life, he came 
at last to see sinister presages in all his visions. 
Treated for the first time “with music and 
chromatoscopic images, he was some while in 
falling asleep, due doubtless to the novelty of 
the experience. Gradually his respiration 
came deeper and slower, his eyelids fell,-and he 
slept. . . . Questioned the next morning, he 
stated that he had dreamed more, perhaps, than 
on preceding nights, but that in place of the 
horrible carnivals formerly his nightly lot, he 
had had dreams of the most agreeable nature. 
The treatment being continued, he experienced 
delightful dreams without the aid of either 
music or chromatoscope. 


Corning was, of course, engaged in treat- 


ing invalids. His desire was to cure, and 
nothing further. He had not for a moment 
thought of the possibility of a healthy per- 
son directing his dreams. At the end of the 
nineteenth century Hervey de Saint-Denis 
investigated the subject, and after long ob- 
servations claimed to be able to modify the 
course of his dreams by the simple effort of 
his will, just as easily as he in his waking 
hours could change the direction of his steps 
or the subject of a conversation. He hap- 
pily utilized the well-known laws of the as- 
sociation of ideas. If a particular sensa- 
tion,—the perfume of a‘rose, or the sound of 


‘a plano,-could in a state of wakefulness 


cause one to think of the person who held 
the rose in the hand or who played the piano, 
why could not similar associations be created 
artificially to evoke in a sleeper the remem- 
brance of a person or of an act? One of 


his experiments on these lines Hervey de- 


scribes thus: 


Before setting out for Vivarais, where I was 
to spend some weeks, I bought a certain per- 
fume, and was careful not to open the vial be- 
fore arriving at my destination. While at Viva- 
rais I used this perfume constantly on my 
handkerchief. On the day of my return the 
vial was hermetically closed, and for some 
months it remained in the depths of a cupboard. 
At length I handed it to a servant, who was in 
the habit of entering my chamber very early, 
and directed him to sprinkle a few drops of the 
perfume upon my pillow some morning when I 
was sleeping soundly. . . . Eight or ten days 
passed. My dreams, recorded each morning, be- 
trayed no reminiscence of Vivarais. (The vial 
in the meantime had not again been touched.) 
At last a night came when I believed myself re- 
turned to the district I had visited in the pre- 
vious year. The mountains, studded with great 
chestnut-trees, stood before me; and one par- 
ticular rock of basalt was so clearly defined that 
I could have pictured it to the smallest detail. 
Then on awakening I recognized the odor of 
the perfume with which my pillow had been 
moistened. 


Hervey repeated his experiments with 
other subjects besides himself, and with other 
perfumes, the results being equally success- 
ful. He noted, however, that if more than 
seven or eight odors were used there was a 
certain confusion in their effects, and, fur- 
ther, that if used too often they lost their 
power. With music, and even with the sen- 
sations of his palate, Hervey obtained even 
more brilliant results. It seems safe to con- 
clude with him that “ by means of certain 
images and sensations well determined be- 
forehand ” it is possible to direct and control 
the visions of the night watches. 
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A COMMON-SENSE PLAN TO SAVE THE FORESTS 
OF THE NATION 


HON. T. B. WALKER, OF MINNEAPOLIS 


(A lumberman of experience who has a practical 
conservation policy of his own) 


F,XCELLENT as has been the work done 

by the Forest Service, the fact that 
four-fifths of the nation’s forests are con- 
trolled by private owners calls for compre- 
hensive legislation, in regard to conservation 
and reforesting, so that the source of the 
country’s future supply may not be irretriev- 
ably jeopardized. Forestry is an art, a 
science, a business,—however one chooses to 
regard it,—of which the ordinary citizen 
knows comparatively little; it therefore 
behooves him to take good heed when an ex- 
pert on the subject offers warnings and sug- 
gestions. In the January Sunset is a plea 
for the regulation of privately owned forests 
by the Hon. T. B. Walker, of whom the 
editor of that magazine says: 

For nearly half a century Mr. Walker has 
been on intimate and friendly relations with 
forests in all their phases, and he handles a 
thousand-acre tract of sugar-pine trees with the 
same intimate knowledge that a good poultry 


farmer shows in dealing with a flock of laying 
hens. Mr. Walker went to Minnesota in 1862 and 





located in Minneapolis. From that day 
to this he, has been a forést man, with the re- 
sult that no one is better qualified by reason 
of experience, observation, and education to 
speak on all subjects dealing with intelligent 
forestry. 

In suggesting a plan whereby conservation 
and reforesting may be accomplished, Mr. 
Walker says: 

Any practical plan must take into account the 
conditions which have been controlling factors 
in the wasting and destruction of the past. 
One-half of the original supply of timber has 
been denuded and wasted, leaving four-tenths 
of the original supply in private hands, and only 
one-tenth in the hands of the Government, 
mostly in the forest reserves, and mostly diffi- 
cult of access. These inherited conditions, the 
higher-priced timber, and the low price of com- 
mon lumber, free trade with Canada, scattered 
ownership, and the prejudice against the lum- 
ber industry,—all make a most complicated 
problem. 


Mr. Walker maintains, however, that 
“conservation and reproduction can be so 
extensively carried on that it will supply the 
demands of the future to a reasonable extent, 
and that at prices that will not be prohibitive 
or very excessive.” But any successful plan 
“‘ must involve co-operation between the pub- 
lic generally, including the general govern- 
ment, and the timber States and counties, 
and the timber-land owners, or at least those 
engaged in the production of lumber.” To 
quote Mr. Walker further: 


Conservation can be made practicable only by 
handling the timber on a sufficiently large scale 
to warrant the heavy expenditures for a com- 
plete milling plant sufficiently large to make 
the production of lumber economical and con- 
servative, and which must be supplied with an 
area of timber large enough to last for one 
cutting for forty or fifty years. This tract 
should contain so much more timber than will 
be necessary to furnish logs for the first cutting 
that a considerable fractional part can be left 
of the smaller and medium trees to equal 30 
or 40 per cent. of the standing timber to be 
left for future growth. This; when added to 
the new and cultivated growth, will make, in 
the course of the forty or fifty years, an amount 
of timber for a second round of cutting equal 
to, or greater than, the original stock. 


This will involve “an expensive and ex- 
tended system of forest protection against 
damage by fire.” 


The entrance upon methods of clearing away 
leaves, cones, brush, and small trees; filling the 
hollow butts with dirt; trimming up small 
trees; replanting or seeding where trees are 
sufficiently scattered to make room for more; 
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also to clear out and replant or seed the open 
brush areas,—this means to begin the reforest- 
ing with protection and carry it on through all 
the present forests and continue it indefinitely 
as a permanent policy. Then, as the land is 
cut over, to make a complete clearing of the 
refuse and of the needles and brush as far as 
needed, and to enter upon an extended and 
complete system of timber cultivation, as well 
as of protection of the stock left standing by the 
first cutting. 


Another point made by Mr. Walker is 
that “ within the next twenty-or thirty years, 
and probably less, successful conservation 
will furnish lumber of all grades at less 
prices than it will if not entered upon with- 
out much further delay.” Such plan or 
method must “ be made to satisfy the public, 
and at the same time to furnish a means 
whereby the lumbermen can satisfactorily 
practice conservation.” 

Congress should inaugurate a commission 
somewhat similar to that for interstate com- 
merce, which should have 


authority to supervise the organization oi 
lumber companies, and the amount of eapital 


stock and bonded securities should be subject to 
their approval, by means of which excessive 
issues or watered stocks and bonds could not 
prevail. It should have, through the assistance 
of the forestry department of the State or gen- 
eral government, supervision or approval of 
forestry methods, including protecting the 
timber against fire, reforesting, and conserv- 
ative methods of logging and lumbering. The 
price of lumber might be agreed upon, and such 
prices. maintained by agreement or. by the au- 
thority of the commission, under penalties. 


This may appear to some to be an unwar- 
rantable interference with the lumber in- 
dustry; but, as Mr. Walker says, 


If the public can rightfully regulate the bank- 
ing business as to capitalization and manage- 
ment, to control the rates and conditions for 
loaning méney and receiving deposits; and can 
also control insurance companies and limit and 
prescribe the rates; if the size and quality of 
the loaf of bread of the baker can be de- 
termined; and in many other industries and oc- 
cupations the public can intervene and protect 
the public interests, why not to an equal extent 
take measures to provide against the waste and 
destruction of the second most important 
necessity for the comfort and welfare of the 
people? 





HOW TO IMPROVE OUR 


SOUTH AMERICAN 


TRADE sige 


"THE old adage, “‘ There are none so blind 

as those who will not see,” has never 
been more strikingly exemplified than in the 
attitude of the merchants of the United 
States toward South American trade. They 
have watched with satisfaction, writes Pro- 
fessor William R. Shepherd in the Political 
Science Quarterly, the American “ invasion ” 
of both Europe and Asia, and in proportion 
as the sale of their commodities has netted 
a fair amount of profit, they have fostered 
their business interests in those continents. 
But, favored with astounding success east- 
ward and westward, and enjoying a huge 
and lucrative market at home, they have be- 
come relatively oblivious to the fact that the 
trade of a great region to the southward is 
falling a prey to the European “ invader.” 
They seem to think, “ Whenever we want 
the trade of South America, we can easily 
get it.’ They may, however, discover too 


late that the market in that quarter is pre- 
empted. Professor Shepherd has made sev- 
eral visits to the principal countries of the 
southern continent, so that his observations 
are especially valuable as coming from one 


who has a close and practical acquaintance 
with his subject. He sets forth some of the 
reasons why our trade with our southern: 
neighbors is so meager, and offers certain 
suggestions as to its improvement. 

The chief rivals of the United States in 
South America are England and Germany, 
and the most powerful competitor to be 
reckoned with is the German. He takes 
care to acquaint himself thoroughly, in ad- 
vance, with the language of the country, its 
customs, its needs, and its economic condi- 
tions in general. 


He learns also the languages of his principal 
competitors in that market. . . . Tactful and 
complaisant as regards native sympathies and 
prejudices, he avoids anything that might pro- 
voke their antagonism. Rather than hold him- 
self socially aloof, he will marry into a native 
family; but, although he may identify himself 
with the interests of the country he prudently 
abstains from undue participation in its poli- 
tics. . . . He investigates with patient care 
all phases.of the commercial and industrial sit- 
uation which may be of service to him. 

Then, after all the requirements of caution and 
deliberation are satisfied, he locates his busi- 
ness, or places his investment, with a degree of 
shrewdness that does him credit. . +. . Time 
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was when the English were known as the na- 
tion of shopkeepers, with all the obsequious 
arts that distinguish the craft. Now the title 
seems to be passing to the Germans. 


By way of contrast, Professor Shepherd 
points out certain traits and practices of the 
German’s American rival, and calls atten- 
tion to three false notions that check our 
South American trade. (1) The idea is 
held that ‘“‘ the inhabitants of South Ameri- 
ca are scarcely half civilized.” 


Not infrequently the American capitalist de- 
clines to invest his money in South American 
enterprises because he believes that it will not 
be protected. If we knew more about that con- 
tinent and its peoples, the injustice of such an 
attitude of mind would be apparent enough. 
British and German capitalists entougter no spe- 
cial difficulty in securing profitable returns from 
their investments, and they do so without in- 
voking the aid of warships and without con- 
niving at revolutions. On the other hand, it is 
a fact too well known to need comment that the 
corrupt conduct of Americans in many parts of 
the southern continent has served to injure the 
good name of the United States and to awaken 
a corresponding distrust of us in the minds of 
the South Americans themselves. 


(2) The second false notion is “ that the 
American way of doing business is neces- 
sarily the best in the world.” 


In common with this spirit are the ideas, first, 
that if the South Americans want our goods 
they should simply send for them; and, second, 
that anything will do for South America. Both 
ideas are responsible for much of the prejudice 
existing on that continent against the use of 
our products. If orders are received from 
South America the American manufacturer too 
often ignores them or ships something not de- 
sired . . . not infrequently he is slow about 
filling orders and careless or indifferent about 
returning articles, especially parts of machinery 
sent to him for repair or replacement. The re- 
sult of such a procedure is that no more orders 
will be received from the South American mer- 
chant so treated. 

If, however, the American exporter does 
condescend to execute the orders he receives, 
the probability is that the goods will be 
packed in “ shapes, sizes, and measures, and 
in weights and quantities unusual in South 
America. Pounds, quarts, and yards have 
no place in countries where the metric sys- 
tem prevails.” ‘Too often, also, the packing 
is done in the most careless fashion. 

It must be remembered that, before they reach 
their destination, packages are liable to a great 
deal of knocking about in the course of trans- 
portation by ocean-going vessel, lighter, river 
steamboat, railway, ox-cart, beast of burden, and 
human carrier. Their possible exposure also 
to hot and moist temperatures may easily work 


damage both to covering and to contents. Nev- 
ertheless, huge boxes, flimsily constructed of 


thin boards . are filled with heavy mer- 
chandise and dispatched to some point in South 
America, only to be broken open, either acci- 
dentally, or intentionally by thieving freight- 
handlers. 


(3) The third of ‘the false notions is 
“the belief that the American article is the 
best in the world and must commend itself 
spontaneously wherever it goes.” 


In some cases, perhaps, the belief may be well 
founded; but this idea of the universal supe- 
riority of American materials and American 
workmanship over anything of a like sort which 
can be furnished by. Europe is fast becoming 
a more or less gratuitous assumption. 


In the way of suggestions for the develop- 


ment of our South American commerce, Pro- 
“cc 


fessor Shepherd first proposes that ‘“ we 
stop committing the various faults ” of which 
we have been guilty and “ profit by the ex- 
amples of our European rivals.” We shall 
be able to secure our share of the trade when 
“the views and methods of our business men 
undergo a change which will enable them 
to cope successfully. with their rivals in gen- 
eral,-and with the Germans in particular.” 
There are three things we ought to do: 


The first is to get a thorough first-hand ac- 
quaintance with South American conditions. 
The second is to make a careful examination 
of the examples set by our European competi- 
tors in the conviction that we shall be able to 
improve vastly upon these models. Our third 
duty is so to modify certain of our business 
methods as to render them thoroughly effective 
in South America. 


Other suggestions made by Professor 
Shepherd are in substance as follows: 


Let members of our exporting firms visit the 
South American countries and observe for 
themselves the conditions existing there. 

In conjunction with what is furnished by 
Europe, more of our capital should be invested 
in South America. 

American banks should be established in 
South American towns. ' 

American business men should treat their 
South American customers with as much regard 
as they do those at home. Goods should be 
shipped in the form and sizes requested by the 
customer. Packers thoroughly familiar with 
conditions of climate and transportation should 
be employed. 

The American exporter should keep himself 
thoroughly well posted on changes in the tariff 
system. 

Liberal concessions in the periods of payments 
should be allowed. 

Advertising in the local newspapers and maga- 
zines should be resorted to. 

Competent salesmen should make personal 
solicitation for trade. 

Above all, American merchants should have 
in every field of their activities in South Amer- 
ica a complete assortment of samples. 
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WHY GERMANY IS THE LEADING EUROPEAN 
POWER 


M ORE than a hundred years have passed 

since Immanuel Kant joined the 
“great majority’; and one can fancy he 
would, to use the common phrase, turn in 
his grave could he but know that he was 
charged directly with the undoing of a coun- 
try. Yet this is the accusation brought 
against the great philosopher by the eminent 
Frenchman of affairs, M. Emile Flourens, 
in the International (London). Assum- 
ing that no one who looks facts in the face 
can refuse to acknowledge the leading posi- 
tion held by Germany in Europe, M. Flour- 
ens discusses the question: “To what can 
this preponderance of the German race be 
ascribed?”’ He says: 

If the question were put to a German he 
would probably ascribe the supremacy of Ger- 
many to the greater capacity of the German na- 
tion, which was superior to other races in 
toughness of fiber and moral strength. For 
myself this explanation seems hardly tenable. 
1 do not believe that any race is intended by 
destiny and the privilege of birth to secure 
world-wide supremacy. 

He believes, on the other hand, that every 
race has the power within-itself to maintain 
its independence. And he holds, further, 
“that every race, even the most gifted, is 
liable to the danger of being entangled in 
intellectual aberrations and of falling a vic- 
tim to attractive theories which destroy the 
moral strength of the people.” He declares: 

I believe that France was pulled down from 
her former greatness and her pre-eminence in 
the council of European nations because she 
had lost her national and religious ideals, her 
firm belief in her own destiny and her moral 
authority, and that Germany is in the act of 
assuming her place because she has preserved 
all these religious and national ideals and has 
rigidly upheld the authority of duty, heedless of 
all those doctrines of the philosophers which 
seek to obliterate the distinction between good 
and evil. . . . Because France allowed her- 
self to be deluded by dangerous philosophers 
she has lost her political power. Because Ger- 
many kept herself, on the whole, free from such 
will-o’-the-wisps she was able to climb to a 
world-wide supremacy. 

M. Flourens then proceeds to inquire what 
is the philosophical system that has destroyed 
the power of France; and he candidly ad- 
mits that many will be astonished at his an- 
swer. He maintains that Kant’s ideas took 
possession of France’s intellectual develop- 
ment,—of her universities, her intermediate 
schools, and her elementary schools. 


But it was not Kant’s idea of the categorical 
imperative which filled men’s minds in France, 
but Kant’s doubt of the reality of the outer 
world, and in consequence of this opinion the 
negation of all positive ideals, philosophic 
nihilism, the destruction of the old religion 
which lifted men above all doubt and led them 
through life with unshakable belief in the doc- 
trines taught them to the fulfillment of duty 
and the sacrifice of their own selfish interests 
to the higher interests of God, king, and country. 

If, however, M. Flourens has to accuse 
Kant of being the corrupter of his country 
he disclaims any intention to doubt his phil- 
osophical greatness. It is the inferences 
which Kant’s French pupils have drawn 
from his teachings which are false and dan- 
gerous. ‘They cling to the agnostic dogma, 
and from it infer “ that there is no objective 
truth, no ideal, no authority, which is just 
the opposite of what Kant himself taught.” 
Meanwhile Germany devoted herself to ear- 
nest and positive work. 

Though rejecting the reality of ideals, Ger- 
many maintained her patriotic and religious 
temperament . her masses remained in- 
different to doubt, worked and obeyed. P 
Thus Germany became great through unity, dis- 
cipline, and profound respect for her historical 
leaders, while France grew weaker and weaker 
through her antipathy to objective truth in the 
domain of philosophy and to divine and human 
authority in the domain of politics. The poison 
of misapprehended philosophy destroyed the 
strength of the people; the poison of anti- 
militarism killed the power of the army. 

Recognizing that many will reject his 
method of viewing history, M. Flourens still 
maintains that “ at the back of all the battles 
and wars, intrigues, and diplomatic combina- 
tions may be detected that intellectual move- 
ment which is the mainspring of historical 
change.” In illustration of this fact he points 
to France in the eighteenth century. “ At 
the end of the seventeenth century France 
stood at the head of European nations in 
every department of politics and science.” 

No military force could have robbed her of 
her pre-eminence had not that philosophical 
tendency, which culminated in the “ Encyclo- 
pedists,” impaired her national fighting powers 
and weakened her moral strength. . . . It 
was these philosophers who destroyed the au- 
thority of duty and patriotism among the lead- 
ing circles of France and stripped France of 
her position in the world. It was Vol- 
taire, the leader of the dominant philosophers, 
who congratulated Louis XV. that the loss of 
Canada relieved him of a few useless snow- 
heaps and the loss of India of the care of a 
dormant colony. 
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In the present century “the mischief 
spread more and more through France, and 
a universal moral ruin, this time under the 
guise of Kant’s philosophy, seized upon the 
whole nation.” The defeat of France by 
Germany in 1871 seemed to awaken in the 
former new passions and new ideals, but 


only fora moment. A few years later “ peo- 
ple had slipped back into the old disorganiza- 
tion.” If there is any means of salvation 
“it may perhaps issue out of that invincible 
source of national vigor which France pos- 
sesses in the time-honored patriotism of her 
peasant population.” 





THE RESULT OF PRUSSIA’S ANTI-POLISH POLICY 


[8 a recent number the Preussische Jahr- 

biicher (Berlin) published an apprecia- 
tion by Landrath D. von Dewitz, member of 
the House of Deputies, of the work of the 
Prussian Government Colonization Com- 
mission for the Polish provinces. ‘The edi- 
tor, the well-known Prussian historian and 
Conservative politician, Prof. Hans Del- 
brueck, who apprehends that Prussia’s Po- 
lish policy must end with a defeat for Ger- 
manism, supplemented Dewitz’s arficle with 
comment of his own. Professor Delbrueck 
based his statements on the impressions of a 
recent sojourn in Posen, to which city he 
had been invited by a local merchants’ so- 
ciety to speak on the nationalities question. 
Here, in the center of the German-Polish 
struggle, he employed the opportunity to 
study the matter anew, on the spot. His im- 
pression was “‘.as gloomy as possible,—-hope- 
less, completely hopeless.” He says: 


That our school policy has failed in principle; 

that it has yet made no Pole a German; that it 
not only has neither brought the Pole nearer 
to Germanism nor made him well-disposed, but 
has merely removed the whole Polish popula- 
tion farther and farther from Germanism,— 
appears still to be seriously denied by nobody. 
The colonization policy has its results, but why 
should it not have them? I was urged to visit 
a Colonization Commission’s village. I replied: 
What for? I believe, even without having to 
convince myself by ocular testimony, that if the 
state gives three-quarters of a milliard of marks 
there can be established a number of beautiful 
peasants’ villages and flourishing homesteads. 
3ut what has been proved by that? Is it not 
even mortifying to have to see how here the 
German peasant can be put on his feet solely 
with the help of charitable contributions from 
the tax-bag (go00 marks on an average to each 
household), while yonder the Pole, in spite of 
all oppression and all hindrances placed in his 
way by the authorities, conquers and establishes 
his existence, by himself, with the groschen 
saved by hard work in the mines? Which of 
the two is it then for whom posterity will have 
more respect? 


And what finally has the German coloni- 
zation done for the future of Germanism in 


the Province of Posen? Von Dewitz’s article 
is valuable, observes Professor Delbrueck, in 
that it proves anew that against the mass of 
the Poles these German settlements do not 
weigh. Mr. Von Dewitz now demands the 
supplementing of the peasant colonization by 
that of German agricultural laborers. 


The program is as sweeping as possible: at 
least to supplant in great part the Polish work- 
ing class in the villages and towns by the Ger- 
man. Whence are the Germans in such masses 
to come? Of what use are a few tens of thou- 
sands here? We count in Prussia no less than 
four millions of Poles. Every tenth man in 
Prussia is a Pole. What will the landed pro- 
prietors in the German sections say when the 
state will decoy the few settled agricultural 
laborers whom they still have with contributions 
from the tax-bag in .order to settle them in 
Posen? 


That Prussia will gain nothing when she 
directs her gaze solely upon the village pop- 
ulation and shall not consider the towns, has 
been foretold by Professor Delbrueck’ from 
the very beginning. —~ 

The colonization history of all peoples and 
times teaches that the character of a country 
will be determined in a much higher degree by 
the towns, where are the foci of the intellectual 
life, than by the villages. The notion that we 
may be able to win the towns, when we shall 
“encircle” them with German villages, is an 
illusion that can be entertained solely by a man 
without correct historical education. In_ the 
case of this or that little town this “ encircling” 
may, with some assistance, succeed, and there 
even are one or two examples of this in Posen 
to be shown; but there neither has been given 
surety for the future nor are the results on the 
‘tga in proportion to the largeness of the out- 
ay. 

The result of our East Mark policy is, 
therefore, concludes the Professor, that in 
the mixed districts the Pole has remained as 
the free man, while the German by stipends, 
subventions, pecuniary assistance, premiums 
in addition to salary, connections with joint 
stock companies, the extension of guardian- 
ship over him, the control of his disposi- 
tion,—‘“‘ has been placed in dependency.” 
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FINANCE AND BUSINESS 
NOTES ON APPLIED ECONOMICS OF THE MONTH 


THE PRESENT LIMITS OF WIRELESS 


66 PLEASE keep out and give us a chance 
on this C Q.D. The lives of a 
schooner’s crew may depend on it.” 

Thus ran a message of the Fire Island 
wireless station off New York harbor last 
May. It was an appeal to the wireless op- 
erator on an incoming commercial steamer 
to postpone the message he was sending, 
which interfered with the Fire Island op- 
erator’s attempt to reach the Government 
revenue cutter Mohawk, and send it to the 
rescue of a schooner ashore at Moriches, 
Long Island, in such a heavy sea that the 
life-savers could not get to the crew. 

Immediate assistance was imperative. Yet 
the wireless man on the liner would not 
stop, although it was afterward learned that 
he was simply sending a report to New York 
that his steamer had passed the Hook! 

To prevent such interference with vital 
Government messages, a bill was introduced 
last month in the House by Representative 
Roberts of Massachusetts, 2 member of the 
House Naval Committee. Every wireless 
station is to be required to take out a Federal 
license. It seemed probable that the bill 
would pass, in spite of the opposition of the 
wireless association of some two thousand 
members, amateurs who have invested a total 
of a good deal of money and who have, of 
course, helped to perfect the invention by 
their constant experiments. 

The tendency to Government control of 
wireless arises from (1) its military and 
naval indispensability in time of war; (2) 
its necessity for life-saving, as in the instance 
above; and (3) its help to commerce on the 
high seas. The chief shipping interests have 
already declared that they would be more 
justly served by Government than by private 
operation. 

Without some method by which a pair of 
instruments can be so “ tuned ” that the op- 
erators can “talk” with each other in the 
same area across which any number of other 
pairs of operators are similarly talking, the 
business of wireless will have to be conducted 
within very clearly defined kmits. 


Thus an obvious use of the marvelous in- 
vention is to connect islands with the shore. 
Yet the progress of the wire cable has re- 
mained entirely normal. 

Meanwhile, thousands of people are being 
solicited to buy stock in the different wireless 
companies by agents who pass lightly over 
the above serious limits to wireless expansion, 
especially on land. It is all very well to read 
that a message has been sent so many hundred 
miles farther than the previous record,—but 
commercially it is also necessary to consider 
that other operators in between those points 
have got to wait until the message is over, 
and that the farther apart the points, the 
more operators must be silent during that 
time. 

Changes must come before some of the 
companies can pay the “ enormous profits ” 
they expect. One concern, for example, in 


. order to make the promised returns to pur- 


chasers of its stock, at the prices its agents 
have been asking, will need to earn 10 to 20 
per cent. annually on $50,000,000! 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS SEEM ‘“GOOD 
BUSINESS ”’ 


L45T month three large and practical 

American corporations began to pen- 
sion their aged employees. Here is the stamp 
of “ good business” on just the sort of plan 
that President Taft and Secretary of the 
Treasury MacVeagh have been framing, 
providing for the expenditure of up to 
$2,000,000 a year to relieve superannuated 
employees of the Government,—or the prom- 
ise made by the English Liberal leader, 
Winston Churchill, to add to the old-age 
pensions law another that will insure work 
to 2,250,000 English unemployed, both 
skilled and unskilled. 

So it is significant to learn that the 
great New York Central and Rock Island 
railroad companies put into force on the 
first of the year a system of pensions affecting 
their employees to the number of 100,000 
and 10,000, respectively. A few days later 
similar. privilege was granted to the 400 
salaried employees of one of the largest ex- 
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clusively American fire insurance companies, 
the Continental. 

Other old-line companies, like those at 
Hartford, have for many years practiced 
old-age pensioning, but without a definite 
system. 

About ten railroads in all now make al- 
lowances to such of their employees as reach 
a certain age, usually 70, after having been 
in the company’s service for a certain num- 
ber of years,—20 in the case of the Rock 
Island, for instance. The Pennsylvania 
system is, of course, the largest. That of 
the Baltimore & Ohio is the oldest. The 
beneficiaries, of the latter, however, must 
have previously joined a relief association. 

The amount paid is usually 1 per cent. of 
the average yearly wage from start to re- 
tirement. “Thus a conductor, leaving at 70, 
who started in as a brakeman when.he was 
30, will receive for life 40 per cent. of his 
average annual wages. Double this amount, 
2 per cent., is paid by the Buffalo, Rochester 
& Pittsburgh. 


TOO MUCH COPPER 


T was surprising last month to find gov- 
ernmental regulation suggested for so 
private an industry as copper mining, and by 
so prominent a figure as the head of the 
greatest smelting and refining company, Mr. 
Daniel Guggenheim. ; 

At the time when he spoke the rumor was 
persistent of an enormous merger of copper 
mines. The report that no less a banking 
firm than J. P. Morgan & Company would 
manage the combination was used in the 
stock market to attract investors to the pur- 
chase of the stocks mest likely to enter into 
such a merger,—at much higher prices than 
their present yield would justify. 

Now copper stocks mean bread and butter 
to thousands of families, especially in New 
England and Michigan. ‘Then, too, the 
United States gets a credit with other na- 
tions of some $75,000,000 gold for its yearly 
exports of the metal. In fact, copper pro- 
duction exceeds in value the output of every 
other mineral except iron,—which plays no 
such part in the world market. 

So Mr. Guggenheim aroused wide anxiety 
by his flat statement that the policy of the 
leading American copper producers was 
“bad.” He suggested a limitation of the 
output by the Government, perhaps by a 
method similat to that used in Germany. 
There the very highest price is paid for the 
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product because the Government regulates 
the sale and production “ even to encourag- 
ing and fostering combinations for the regu- 
lation and production and the fixing of the 
prices by mutual agreement. Such stableized 
prices should, in the copper industry, be sufh- 
cient so as to show much-more than a usual 
commercial profit, even to miners showing 
the higher cost. Otherwise the incentive 
will not be given to seek for the original 
prospect.” 

But Americans, by their extravagant over- 
production and competition, declared Mr. 
Guggenheim, “are throwing away millions 
of dollars, wasting the mineral resources of 
this country.” 

In this magazine, three months ago, at- 
tention was called to the copper estimate of 
the London Statist, the English financial 
authority that is most friendly to American 
enterprise. As much as 15 per cent. of 
American copper was being produced, the 
Statist calculated, either without profit or at 
a loss. 

A careful student of copper, Horace J. 
Stevens, expected last month that “ the 
steady increase”’ in the consumption of the 
metal and a “ somewhat smaller increase ” 
in its production would make the year 1910 
satisfactory. 

On the 11th the Copper Producers’ Asso- 
ciation reported a decrease of 11,237,416 
pounds in the stocks on hand. Consumption 
was about 7,000,000 pounds more and pro- 
duction about 4,000,000 less than the month 
before,—an encouraging tendency. 


THE TWO SIDES OF THE TELEPHONE 
DISCUSSION 


"THE fight was on last month, with new 

developments and wider interest than 
ever, between the friends of the telephone 
as a natural monopoly and the advocates of 
competition in this as well as all other kinds 
of “ public service ” companies. 

From New York, a State in which the 
Bell companies are very strong, it was 
learned that the Legislative Committee, evi- 
dence before which was noticed in these col- 
umns last month, will recommend the con- 
trol of telephone and telegraph operations in 
so far as they affect the public, in matters of 
rates and service. The president of the Beil 
lines had expressed himself to this commit- 
tee, as on other occasions, in favor of public 
regulation “ if intelligent.” Much protest 
was made, however, by many “ independ- 
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ent’’ telephone companies in the State, 
mostly in the formative stage, and in a posi- 
tion to be much hampered by regulation. 

Such control would probably aid the 
“‘ Bell” companies, which are in a position 
to give better service than the others at pres- 
ent. Contrariwise, it was stated in testi- 
mony taken in St. Louis on the 8th that the 
independent telephone companies were rais- 
ing $150,000 to oppose absorption by the big 
American Tel. & Tel. of other and weaker 
“ independents.” 

Here is the view of the radical or in- 
surgent citizen. He represents the spirit of 
pioneer development, and scents danger in 
monopoly of any kind. He insists on compe- 
tition with these as with all public service 
companies. 

Just such a hot discussion, only with rail- 
roads as the object, took place in the eighties. 
Men in the big way of business, with their 
friends, wanted through cars, which meant 
fewer different railroad managements and 
companies. Different railroads had different 
gauges and different stations at the same 
terminal points. Passengers had to change 
cars, and bulk freight to be broken frequent- 
ly. All this expense, however, said the in- 
surgents of that day, was a very small price 
to pay for free and open competition. Nor 
did they trust regulation of rates and service 
by anybody to represent the people. 

To-day we have through cars across the 
continent,—and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


THE TELEPHONE AND THE SUBSCRIBER 
A PUZZLING feature in the attempt of 


an independent telephone company to 
enter New York City in competition with 
the Bell lines, some years ago, was the Con- 
trast between the testimonial letters widely 
advertised by one company and those sim- 
ilarly advertised by the other. 

Scores of letters from business men in 
localities enjoying telephone competition 
were reprinted by the company seeking the 
franchise, to show that said competition had 
been beneficial to the subscriber. 

Whereas the Bell company took even 
larger space in the newspaper advertising 
columns, and reproduced even more letters 
from similar business men, declaring com- 
petition to be an unmitigated nuisance. 

The facts in the case show a difference 
between rural and thickly settled communi- 
ties. There are only thirty companies in the 
Bell system. Associated with these are 7800 


“independents.” Most of these are rural or 
neighborhood enterprises, covering localities 
not densely enough populated to attract 
“ Bell” investment. Unconnected with the 
Bell system are some 16,000 more such 
neighborhood associations. 

Plainly the country dwellers of the na- 
tion are much happier because of the 2,100,- 
000 stations operated by these 23,800 smaller 
companies. They do not compete with the 
Bell lines as much as they extend them, now 


. or potentially. 


But in a couple of hundred communities, 
mainly in the Mississippi Valley and the 
Middle West, where an independent com- 
pany bids for business along with the Bell 
Company, this question has become very im- 
portant and pressing of late; whether the 
public is served better by both than it would 
be by either with a monopoly. 

One fact stands out,—that in nearly all 
the cities in question the subscribers to either 
of the systems can now show more telephones 
per thousand of whole population than they 
could before there was any competition. 

Thus new construction may have gone at 
a more rapid pace than without competition. 

But subscribers to only one system can- 
not reach subscribers to the other alone. 
The figures are given by a prominent “ in- 
dependent ” that in eight of the largest cities 
that have competition only twelve out of each 
one hundred users subscribe to both tele- 
phones. Of the remaining eighty-eight, one 
portion cannot reach the other. They could 
be served more cheaply, other things being 
equal, if the companies were combined, with 
duplicate poles, wires, instruments, and 
operators got rid of. 

The expense of duplication is the price of 
suspicion. Whether it is justified or not 
will appear from the failure or success of 
State efforts to regulate wire communication. 

What has actually been done for the pub- 
lic of New York City by the commission to 
which it is proposed to add control over the 
wires is Shown in the case of the surface 
cars on Manhattan Island. The report 
issued on the 13th of last month shows that 
these trolley lines, under orders from the 
commission, increased certain facilities to 
passengers by proportions varying from 11 
to 57 per cent. Just such a commission was 
advocated for Ohio an the 3d by Speaker 
Mooney, of the General Assembly, who liked 
the way they do it in New York. The 
Maryland bill for a similar protective body 
seems likely to pass at the present session. 
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THE TELEPHONE AND THE INVESTOR 


66 CAN I get a good run for’ my money 

in the stock of the independent 
‘phone company starting up here,—or had I 
better stick to the American Telephone & 
Telegraph securities? ” 

This month it is particularly interesting 
to examine the facts of record disclosed to 
the cold-blooded investors who are more and 
more frequently asking questions like the 
above,—who want so much per cent. with 
so much safety, and are not affected by local, 
personal, or political bias. 

It often surprises inquirers from New 
England and other strongholds of the Bell 
companies, to learn the number of well-con- 
ducted ‘‘independents.” Such companies 
may be on a very small scale and yet man- 
aged very conservatively. Readers of the 
Review of eight years ago this month recall 
the instance of the co-operative exchange at 
Grand Rapids. It had already grown to 
300 subscribers, having started eight years 
before with only seventy. None but sub- 
scribers were allowed to hold the stock. The 
company was prosperous and its dividends of 
114 per cent. brought the cost of a business 
phone down to only $1.50 a month and of a 
residence ’phone to 25 cents, as compared 
with the $4 and $3, respectively, that the 
Bell Company had been charging. 

Such local problems have been met by 
local people and on the whole satisfactorily 
to the extent of 16,000 different companies, 
not connected in any way with the Bell 
system. The average in this group is small, 
about sixty-two “ stations.”’ Many are mu- 
tual associations or co-operations, like that at 
Grand Rapids. ‘They represent so many 
groups of neighbors who want to talk with 
one another but who are not densely enough 
planted around a given center to attract the 
attention of the big Tel. & Tel. Company. 
Nor would they in most cases supply many 
patrons for its long-distance lines. 

Not so promising to the investor is the 
group of about two hundred and twenty-five 
companies averaging half a million or so of 
capitalization. In cities like St. Louis and 
Kansas City, such “ independents ” are doing 
business on a good scale, paying dividends 
and satisfying the public. 

But leaving these isolated successful terri- 
torial groups, one finds that nearly 10 per 
cent. of the companies in the half-million 
dollar average class have failed within the 
last few years. About half of them have 


found that the business could not be carried 
on properly without a raise of rates, which, 
of course, usually brings as much dissatisfac- 
tion from subscribers and harassment by 
local authorities as might be visited upon the 
monopoly itself. 

Thus heavy disappointment has come to 
thousands of school-teachers, ministers, and 
others of limited means, whose local loyalty 
had been wrought upon by the promoters of 
bonds sold at a discount and carrying a stock 
bonus. 

Often the managers of the new com- 
pany seemed as ignorant of telephone sci- 
ence as the investors. They found that 
they could not pay the high interest on 
the money that the discounted bonds rep- 
resented and also pay dividends on stock 
signifying pure “‘ water.” 

One obstacle was the unexpected wearing 
out of equipment. Against this the Bell 
companies have learned to write off about 
6 per cent. a year. Reports from independ- 
ent companies do not show nearly as high an 
average. 

Then peculiar to this business is the in- 
creasing expense per instrument with the 
number of instruments used,—just the re- 
verse of most enterprises. 


Also peculiar is the impossibility of insur- 


ing wires against damage by storm, at a 
reasonable rate. The telephone company 
must do its own insuring, must establish a 
reserve fund out of earnings. The principle 
of “‘ averaging risks”’ makes it obvious that 
the smaller a company, the less it is in a posi- 
tion to insure itself economically. 

Here are the cautions for the investor in 
the independent company: Make sure that 
the management is not interested in a con- 
struction company which makes too large a 
profit on selling poles and wires and instru- 
ments to the new ’phone company. Compare 
it for capitalization per station with estab- 
lished companies. For instance, the majority 
of the larger “‘ independents” average more 
than $200 per station, though they have 
hardly any of the expensive long-distance 
lines; while the Bell system, with 456,000 
miles of “long-distance” wires, averages 
but $149 per station. Finally, scan the al- 
lowance for depreciation. Together with 
operating expenses this should run nearly 
three-fourths of the gross earnings, on the 
Bell basis. Many of the independent com- 
panies spend but $50 or $60 per $100 of 
business done on running and maintaining 
the plant. 
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SELMA LAGERLOF, A WRITER OF 
MODERN FAIRY TALES 


BY EDWIN 


ELMA LAGERLOF is one of the greatest of 
an increasing group of writers who repre- 
sent a synthesis of two past literary epochs, 

and who, for this reason, must be held especially 
representative of the literary epoch that is now 
coming. She has revived not only the courage but 
the ability to feel and dréam and aspire that be- 
longed to the scorned 
Romanticists of the 
early nineteenth cen- 
tury. But this recov- 
ery of something long 
held to be lost and 
outlived forever she 
has achieved for us 
without surrender of 
that intimate connec- 
tion between poetry 
and real life which 
was established by 
the Naturalists in the 
latter half of the 
same century. The 
Romanticists spoke to 
our hearts alone. 
The Naturalists spoke 
only to our heads. 
For the men and 
women of the new 
epoch we have not yet 
found an _ adequate 
name, but we know 
that they are speak- 
ing to head and heart 
alike. We know that 
Selma _ Lagerldf’s 





BJORKMAN 


of men and events that make history and head- 
lines in the newspapers. Of what the world 
calls life she had had no taste. Of what it 
names doing she had done nothing. Therefore, 
the world wondered greatly at the unforeshad- 
owed feat, repeating anew its perennial cry: 
“Can anything good come out of Nazareth,— 
or out of Lands- 
krona?” When she 
produced a_ second 
book almost as good 
as the first one, the 
wonder increased. 
But after that she 
was accepted as one 
of those from whom 
it is natural to ex- 
pect great things. 
Within a surprisingly 
short time her books 
and her name spread 
beyond her native 
country. And to-day, 
at the age of fifty- 
one, this unaccount- 
able old spinster is 
known and’ loved 
throughout the whole 
Western world not 
as the lucky winner 
of a $40,000 prize but 
as a seldom surpassed 
teller of fairy tales 
_of that rare kind that 
may be read _ with 
equal pleasure by 





brightest fairy rai- 
ments are woven out 
of what to the ordi- 
nary mind would 
seem like the most 
commonplace patches 
of everyday life, 
and we know as well that when she tempts us 
into far-off, fantastic worlds of her own mak- 
ing, her ultimate object is to help us see the 
inner meanings of the too often overemphasized 
superficial actualities of our own existence. 

“The Saga of the Making of a Saga,”—such 
is the English equivalent of the title to a little 
story in which Miss Lagerl6f describes how she 
came to write the book that, by a single stroke, 
brought her a national reputation, and started 
her on the road to international fame. That 
book was “ Gésta Berling’s Saga.” 

It appeared with meteoric suddenness out of 
the deep obscurity which surrounds any school- 
teacher in a small country town. Prior to that 
momentous event the existence of its author 
had been spent in almost cloistered seclusion, far 
from the highways of culture and from the kind 
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SELMA LAGERLOF, THE SWEDISH AUTHORESS ups. 


children and grown- 


There is an inland 


(Writer of modern fairy tales and winner of the : 
= : ; ‘ province of Sweden 
Nobel prize, $40,000, for literature, awarded to her called Warmland. It 


is full of big forests 

and small lakes, 
of rough rocks and merry rivers, of great 
beauties and humble homes. It is poor in 
wealth, but rich in men and dreams. Out of it 
have come some of Sweden’s finest and sweetest 
poets. There Selma Lagerl6f was born in an 
old rectory named Marbacka, which, with all its 
quiet charms, she has pictured in a chapter of 
her first book headed “ Lilliecrona’s Home.” 
She was an introspective, sickly child, and while 
her brothers and sisters roamed freely around 
the countryside she tarried at home and listened 
enraptured to those innumerable tales and leg- 
ends with which that province has always been 
alive. Out of a swarming multitude of such 
tales,—told now by her father, now by the serv- 
ants, and now again by some old crone drifting 
in for a meal,—one stood out brighter, more 
fascinating than all the others. It was the tale 
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of the old cavaliers that rode from manor to 
manor, making the whole region ring with their 
merry laughter and their crazy pranks. Her 
ears were always open to anything told, but this 
tale alone had a power over her heart that none 
other might exert. 

These tales stirred restless longings in her 
heart. They seemed to be calling to her, whis- 
pering to her about some great task that she 
was to perform some time. Gradually those 
vague longings shaped themselves into a pas- 
sionate wish that She, herself, might become a 
weaver of tales to which not only silent little 
home-sitting girls but the whole wide world 
might listen. But what she never imagined was 
that the task waiting for her might be to retell 
the very tales that had grown so dear to her 
heart, tales that even her love looked upon as 
mere gossip of the countryside. 

When not listening, she read; and when not 
reading, she wrote. An endless stream of wild, 
romantic adventures flowed from her pen, each 
one more unreal and original than the preced- 
ing one. Her heroes represented every age but 
her own. They hailed from every corner of the 
globe but Warmland. Most of them had lived 
before,—in the Arabian Nights, in the Icelandic 
sagas, or in the romances of Walter Scott. In 
those days it never occurred to her that heroes 
not less worthy to be sung might be found much 
nearer to herself,—even in her own memory, 
where dwelt those old cavaliers of Ekeby. 

When not listening or reading or writing, she 
was “going about waiting for fortune to ar- 
rive.” This fortune her dreams pictured in the 
form of a ‘great publisher who was to discover 
by mere chance what she had written and find 
it so wonderful that he had to publish it. “ And 
then,” to quote her own words, “ everything else 
would follow as a matter of course.” Strange 
to say, that was pretty much what-did happen at 
last, but not until many years later, when she 
had long ceased to wait for the fortune that 
seemed never to come. 

At twenty-two she went to Stockholm to study 
at the Normal School in order that she might 
earn her living as a teacher. Still the dream of 
a writer’s fame lingered within her. Still the 
old legends were filling her mind like so much 
mist; and still she was straining her eyes to 
glimpse the great stories she felt sure were lying 
beyond that mist. One day she was walking 
alone along one of the streets of Stockholm,—a 
most ordinary street, without a trace of beauty 
or poetry to set it apart,—when all of a sudden 
a great light blazed up within her. At the heart 
of that light she saw what she was to tell,—saw 
the tale-——saw that it was the old familiar one 
of the cavaliers at Ekeby,—saw that it brought 
her heroes as luminous as any known to poetry. 
In that moment of vision she saw her fu- 
ture mission so vividly that it made her stop 
right where she was. And as she stood there 
“the whole street rose up toward the sky and 
sank down again, rose up and sank down.” 
And when she returned to reality once more 
she must needs look around with blushing 
cheeks and her mind wondering whether, per- 
chance, others had also seen what she saw, or 
whether they had merely seen the foolish way 
in which she was behaving. 

She did not enter at once upon the task she 
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knew now to be hers, for while she had dis- 
covered what she had to tell she had not yet 
learned how she was to tell it. Years of hard 
study and hard labor for a living passed by 
before more light came. She tried and tried,— 
and mostly in the manner of the day. Remem- 
ber that it was the day of naturalism, of photog- 
raphy, of preoccupation with surface appear- 
ances. How could fairy tales—even though 
they were real,—be told in the manner of such 
a day? So she strove in vain, her material and 
her form, refusing obstinately to meet in that 
harmony which makes a real story. She tried 
verse and she tried to wield the old tale into a 
drama. “No, no, no!” it cried —and there she 
was, until one day word reached her that her 
old parental home was to be sold. 

She journeyed in haste to have one more sight 
of it before it ceased to be a home,—and there, 
in her childhood surroundings, the final inspira- 
tion came to her. The spirit of romanticism 
which had lain dead and buried so many years 
came to life again and took up its abode in her 
soul, filling it with a new insight and a new 
courage. Then and there she vowed to tell the 
old tale in her own way, humbly but without 
fear, letting it come just as it would choose to 
come. On her return to the little city in south- 
ern Sweden where she was teaching school she 
sketched out three ‘chapters in so many nights, 
“the pages filling themselves with a quickness 
that she had never dreamt of.” After that the 
week-day cares of her profession closed in upon 
her again, and again a long time passed without 
much being done, the one difference being that 
now she knew both what she had to do and the 
way of doing it. 

But at last her saga was drawing near its 
triumphant climax. A Swedish periodical of- 
fered a big prize for the best original novel of 
a hundred pages. Eight days before the closing 
of the contest Miss Lagerlof decided to try for 
the prize with five of the chapters she had al- 
ready sketched out. Two of these had as- 
sumed a form that made thém immediately 
available, but the other three had to be prac- 
tically written anew. At that time she was visit- 
ing the home of one of her sisters in the very 
heart of the region where the tales of the cava- 
liers had sprung into life. The night before the 
day when the manuscript must be mailed she 
had to attend a party. This was held in the 
very manor where had once lived the evil genius 
of the cavaliers, that old Sintram who had made 
a pact with the Evil One and who used to be 
seen traveling homeward at night after two 
black fire-breathing bulls, In that legend- 
haunted house Miss Lagerléf wrote the last 
twenty pages, sitting up all night after the party 
had come to an end. 

‘The rest seems almost dull in comparison 
with what has been told so far. She was 
awarded the prize, as we. all know,—and this, 
although the work she submitted was merely a 
torso. To complete it became then an impera- 
tive necessity, and friends arranged things so 
that she could take a year’s leave of absence 
for that purpose. And in 1891 “Gésta Ber- 
ling’s Saga” reached the public in the shape 
with which we are now familiar. 

_Once she had begun to write in earnest, she 
simply had to keep on. More Warmland tales 
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rose out of her memory demanding to be told. 
Volume after volume grew out of her busy 
pen. In some ways they were not as good as 
the first one; in other ways they were even bet- 
ter. That initial spontaneity which gave to 
“Gésta Berling’s Saga” a niche all by itself 
had been spent and could never be recovered. 
In its place came artistic restraint and sense of 
proportion in growing degrees. And on the 
whole, it might be said that each new book 
showed definite signs of advance. 

After a while she left her teacher’s position 
to give herself undividedly to writing. King 
Oscar and his youngest son, the “ painter- 
prince,” Eugene, befriended her and enabled her 
to realize her long cherished desire of seeing 
foreign lands and peoples. She won more and 
more admirers among small and great, among 
rich and poor. She bought back her beloved 
Marbacka with the money her pen had earned. 
And,—what mattered more than anything else 
to herself, perhaps,—new tales began to reach 
her, tales having their roots in that vast foreigu 
world of which she had dreamed when she tried 
to borrow heroes from Walter Scott and -the 
Arabian Nights. Thus she wrote “ The Miracles 
of Antichrist,’ which is laid in Sicily, and 
“ Jerusalem,” which begins in the Swedish prov- 
ince of Dalecarlia, her own winter home for 
many years now, and ends in Palestine. The 
first part of the latter work proved a tale even 
greater than that which she had woven around 
the wayward figure of Gésta Berling. Its first 
and final chapters are counted among the finest 
things our latter-day literature has to offer. 

Long before this second masterpiece of hers 
placed-her fame on a solid basis that fame had 
spread to other countries than her own, and, as 
a rule, she was received by the public as one 
carrying precious gifts. Not so in this country, 
however, when her three first volumes were 
brought out here in translations that left little 
to wish for. A few knowing ones fead and gave 
thanks and passed on the good word: that once 
more it had pleased the gods of song and saga 
to bless the earth with a true poet. But the 
mass remained indifferent. Soon copies of those 
three volumes might be had for a few cents 
from among the deadwood littering the stalls 
outside the second-hand bookstores, which is 
the customary sign of commercial failure in the 
land of letters. When “ Jerusalem” was ready 
the firm that had already obtained the American 
rights to the English translation deemed it 
wiser not to make use of them.. Thus it hap- 
pens that, to this day, American readers are un- 
able to buy the book which many lovers of Miss 
Lagerléf’s art consider her greatest so far. 

But here, too, she was to conquer in the end. 
Another firm risked the publication of that 
group of short stories to which she has given 
the name of “Christ Legends.” These charm- 
ing tales, at once so quaintly unreal and so 
startlingly real, so daringly familiar and so 
profoundly reyerent, took the fancy of our 
public as decisively as the previous volumes had 
failed to do so. The result was that the scorned 
earlier works also came into honor. And now- 
adays you may look long and hard without hope 
of finding a cheap copy of “Gésta Berling’s 
Saga” or “Invisible Links” or “The Miracles 
of Antichrist,” for they have all, long ago, been 
snapped up and read. 


TRANSLATIONS OF MISS LAGERLOF'S WORKS 


FIVE of the works of Miss Lagerléf have 
been translated into English and published 
‘i in this country,* the first of these being 
“The Story of Gésta Berling,” which appeared 
in 1899. In many respects this is the strongest 
and most characteristic work of the author. 
The story,—or “ saga,” as it is in the original,— 
of Gésta Berling is a chronicle founded on 
actual occurrences of life on a country estate 
in the province of Warmland, in Sweden, at the 
beginning of the past century. Gésta Berling 
is a preacher whose appetite for strong drink 
brings him down to the life of a pensioner upon 
the estate of a wealthy woman whose husband 
1s an iron magnate. He is, however, a mighty 
man in love and war, although “slave of a 
whim, ef the desire of the moment, wild and 
terrible, but possessor of a tremendous power, 
fearless of everything.” The story of the loves 
and hates, adventures and customs of this lonely 
part of South Sweden, with its impenetrable 
forests and many lakes and rivers, is told with 
a swing and style that is almost Homeric. Nine 
editions of the book have already been sold in 
Sweden. The English translation now pub- 
lished in this country has been made by Pauline 
Bancroft Flach. 

In the collection entitled “Invisible Links” 
there are fourteen short stories. These are also 
tales of the Northland and they are full of the 
same power and charm of style that characterize 
“Goésta Berling.” Each tale treats of at least 
one vigorous incident, and each is characterized 
by a play of fancy and fascination of style that 
at times suggest Hawthorne. Noteworthy among 
these tales are: “ The King’s Grave,” “The 
Legend of Reor,” and “The Romance of a 
Fisherman’s Wife.” The English translation is 
by Pauline Bancroft Flach. 

Perhaps the most striking, original work of 
Miss Lagerl6f is “The Miracles of Antichrist,” 
which treats, not of the Northland, but of tra- 
ditions, customs, and characters in sunny Sicily. 
The superstitiousness, the picturesque poverty, 
the vindictiveness, and the impulsive devotion 
of the Siciliangcharacter are set forth with a 
vitality and_ skill remarkable in the work of a 
writer so bred and steeped in Scandinavian 
traditions, “The Miracles of Antichrist” was 
also translated by Pauline Bancroft Flach. 

Nothing since the days of Hans Christian 
Andersen has so stirred the children of not only 
Scandinavia but of Europe as Selma Lagerléf’s 
“Wonderful Adventures of Nils.” This de- 
lightful and original fairy story tells of many 
wonderful adventures that happened to the boy 
Nils, of battles between rats, of talking cows, 
wicked foxes, ete. Within three weeks after 
publication in Sweden more than 30,000 copies 
of the book were sold, So accurate is the au- 
thor’s knowledge of animal life, and so stimu- 
lating-her description of the habits of animate 
nature, that the book has been adopted in the 
public schools of Sweden as equal to a text- 
book in natural history. The translation of the 


* The Story of Gista Berling. Little, Brown & Co. 
473 pp. $1.50. Invisible Links. Little, Brown & 
Co. 286 pp. $1.50. The Miracles of Antichrist. 
Little, Brown & Co. 378 pp. $1.50. The Wonder- 
ful Adventures of Nils. Doubleday, Page & Co. 430 
pp., ill. $1.50. Christ Legends. Henry Holt & Co, 
272 pp. $1.25. 
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English edition of this work is by Velma Swan- 
ston Howard. We are promised in the near 
future a second volume. 

In “ Christ Legends” we have a collection of 
eleven short stories of the marvelous based on 
traditions, legends, and “sagas” found among 
all peoples regarding the birth, boyhood, and 


life of the Christ. The oné feciting how the 
robin got his red breast is perhaps the most 
characteristic of the collection. It shows the 
author’s daring, original, yet reverent, treatment 
of the sacred subject. “Christ Legends” also 
has been translated into English bv Velma 
Swanston Howard. . 


THE NEW BOOKS 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


One of the most important travel books of 
the season is the story of Dr. Sven Hedin’s 
discoveries and adventures in Tibet, which he 
has brought out in two volumes under the 
general title “ Trans-Himalaya.” Besides be- 
ing a closely woven, carefully prepared account 
of the achievements of a scientific explorer, 
geographer, and ethnologist, this work is an 
entertainingly told story of startling expe- 
riences, exciting adventures, and really remark- 
able achievements in the field of exploration. 
The expedition of this Swedish explorer started 
in August, 1906, entering the Forbidden Land 
from the northwest. He thoroughly explored 
the country, penetrating with the aid of his 
thirty-seven Asiatic followers into sections in 
which not only had no Western man ever trod 
but in which the existence, even, of Europe was 
unknown. Dr. Hedin’s description of his meet- 
ing with the Tashi Lama shows that head of 
the Buddhist church to be “not a divinity in 
human form but a man who in kindness of 
heart, innocence, and purity approaches as near 
as possible to perfection.” These two volumes 
are almost literally crowded with illustrations, 
largely from photographs but in many cases re- 
produced from drawings and_ water-color 
sketches by the author. There are 388 -illus- 
trations and ten maps to the entre work. 

A posthumous volume by the late Jeremiah 
Curtin describes the author’s experiences during 
“A Journey in Southern Siberia.” This ex- 
pedition was undertaken by Mr®Curtin for the 
purpose of collecting and studying the primi- 
tive folklore and myth tales of the Mongols. 
These are recorded in the volume under con- 
sideration in Mr. Curtin’s well-known direct, 
simple, and suggestive style. The volume is 
illustrated. : 

It has become a question, not whether the 
season’s output of books will include a work on 
Italy and the Italians, but how many books on 
this topic and by whom will they be written. A 
very sumptuous volume of leisurely travel and 
comment is Henry James’ “ Italian Hours,”* 
This book is made up of exquisite and sympa- 
thetic descriptions of the beauties of Italian 
cities and the temperament of their citizens. 
There are thirty-two full-page illustrations in 
color by Joseph Pennell. 

A handsomely illustrated volume of travel, 
by Rodolfo Lanciani, describes “ Wanderings in 





1Trans-Himalaya. By Sven Hedin. Macmillan. 
2 vols., 875 pp., ill. 50. 

3A Journey in Southern Siberia. By Jeremiah 
Curtin. Little, Brown. 319 pp., ill. $3. 

’Italian Hours. By Henry James. Houghton 
Mifflin. 505 pp., ill. $7.50. 


the Roman Campagna.’”* Professor Lanciani . 
has become known all over the world for his 
brilliant, authoritative descriptive works on 
ancient and modern Rome. A number of sug- 
gestive personal experiences are included in 
the volume. 

In view of the growing interest of the 
American public in the subject of waterways, 
the new book by Herbert Quick on “ American 
Inland Waterways. ”® has a peculiar timeliness. 
Mr. Quick makes in this volume a comparison 
of our own water highways with like channels 
of trade in foreign countries. He discusses 


‘their relation to railway transportation, their 


creation, restoration, and maintenance. The 
author adopts the sound view that it is wasteful 














DR. SVEN HEDIN, THE SWEDISH EXPLORER 


(Whose book, ‘“ Trans-Himalaya,” has just been 
translated into English) 


to compel trade to follow the water unless 
those facilities are provided which are neces- 
sary to make water traffic economical as com- 
pared with land traffic. The photographic illus- 





Wanderings in the Roman Campagna. By Ro 
dolfo Lanciani. Houghton Mifflin. 3/8 pp., ill. $5. 

5 American Inland Waterways. By Bepbert. Quick, . 
Putnam, 241 pp., ill, $3.50. 
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trations which accompany the text are fresh 
and pertinent. 

A curious book of travels, differing ‘some- 
what from contemporary works, was written by 
John Davis, an Englishman, early in the last 
century and dedicated to Thomas Jefferson.’ 
Unlike most of the English travelers in 
America at that period, Davis was a writer and 
more interested in literary developments in the 
new country than in other phases of pioneer 
life. He served for some months as a teacher 
in South Carolina and Virginia, and spent in 
all four years and a half in journeying through 
the States from 1798 to 1802. He visited the 
new city of Washington at the time of Jeffer- 
son’s inauguration. The new edition of his 
travels is edited, with an introduction and 
notes, by A. J. Morrison. 


BOOKS ABOUT CANADA AND THE FAR NORTH 


Two recently issued books on Canada 
emphasize the vastness of the Dominion’s 
domain and resources as well as the fact that 
Canada now stands on the threshold of national 
existence with more than one serious problem 
facing her. Miss Agnes Laut’s “ Canada: The 
Empire of the North”? tells again the romantic 
story of the Dominion’s growth from colony to 
virtual kingdom. The book is full of historic 
incident and graphic writing. It closes with a 
brief section devoted to the probable future of 
the Dominion and the question, “ Will she 
stand the strain, the tremendous strain, of 
prosperity, and the corruption that is attendant 
on prosperity?” Mr. Emerson Hough’s ser- 
mon,—for such it is;—on England’s duty to 
Canada is entitled, ‘The Sowing.”* Mr. Hough 
has some hard things to say about both the 
United States and Great Britain and some very 
fine things to tell us about Canada. Sounding 
all through his text, also, is a warning of the 
dangers of a too-rapid civilization. Both these 
volumes are illustrated. 

Miss Agnes Deans Cameron has written a 
spirited account of a woman’s journey through 
Canada to the Arctic.* This journey, begun at 
Athabasca Landing, was practically all by 
water to Fort McPherson and comprised in all 
1854 miles. The route was by the Athabasca 
River and Lake, Great Slave River and Lake, 
and the Mackenzie River. At Fort McPher- 
son Miss Cameron was far above the Arctic 
Circle and within a few miles of the Arctic 
Ocean itself. The greater part of the river 
journey was made by steamers, which during 
the summer season make trips of more or less 
regularity. At Athabasca Landing Miss 
Cameron found two women who have served 
as missionaries to the Cree Indians for many 
years and have printed on a hand-press in the 
Cree language syllabic hymns and portions of 
the Gospel. 

It is eminently fitting that the first compre- 
hensive description of Labrador to be given to 
the world should be authorized by the man who 
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A CREE HYMN-BOOK IN USE AT ATHABASCA 
LANDING 


(From Miss Cameron's “ The New North ”’) 


has done more than anyone else to bring that 
far-away land into touch with our civilization’ 
In the preparation of this volume Dr. Grenfell 
has had the co-operation of W. S. Wallace, 
Reginald A. Daly, Albert P. Low, Charles W. 
Townsend, E. B. Delabarre, and other writers 
qualified by special knowledge to treat of vari- 
ous phases of the subject. As to the future of 
Labrador Dr. Grenfell is optimistic. Difficult 
as seems the problem of reclamation of this 
land to civilization, Dr. Grenfell believes that 
harder problems than this have been -success- 
fully solved. 

“Trailing and Camping in Alaska,’* by 
Addison M. Powell, gives the experiences of a 
decade in prospecting for copper deposits in 
the famous Copper River district. The country 
is described in an interesting way, but the story 
is more important for the insight that it gives 
into pioneer life in the years immediately fol- 
lowing the Klondike excitement. 


SOME NEW VOLUMES OF HISTORY 


The American Bureau of Industrial Research, 
together with the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, has been engaged for more than 
six years in collecting manuscripts and printed 
materials relating to industrial conditions in 
America’ from the colonial period to the 
present time. It is said that the bureau alone 
has expended over $75,000, which was con- 
tributed by men of wealth and by students who 
desired to make such data available while it 
was still possible to do so. A selection of the 
more important documents thus acquired is to 
bé published in a series of ten volumes,’ edited 
by Prof. John R. Commons, of. the University 
of Wisconsin, assisted by Ulrich B. Phillips, 





1Travels of Four Years and a Half in the United 
By John Davis. Holt. 429 pp. 


By Agnes 


: The Empire of the North. 
Ginn & Co. 
?The Sowing. By 
Vanderhoof-Gunn Company. 
4The New North. By 
Appletons. 


446 pp., ill. $1.75. 
Emerson Hough. 
222 pp., ill. 

Agnes Deans Cameron. 


Chicago: 


398 pp., ill. 


‘Labrador: The Country and the People. By 
Wilfred T. Grenfell and others. Macmillan. 497 
pp., ill. - $2.25. A 

° Trailing and Camping in Alaska. By Addison 
M. Powell. New York: A. Wessels. 379 pp., ill. $2. 

7 Documentary History of the American Industrial 
face Ban thy Fn i ow bd Ulrich B. Phil- 
ps. Cleveland: Arthur H. Clark Company. 375 pp. 
each, $5 each. vom i 
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Eugene A. Gilmore, Helen L. Summer, and 
John B. Andrews. The first two volumes, for 
which Professor Phillips, of Tulane University, 
is responsible, are devoted to plantation and 
frontier conditions, 1649-1863. A preface to 
the entire work is-contributed by Prof. Richard 
T. Ely, who was the leading spirit in founding 
and organizing the Bureau of Industrial Re- 
search, and an introduction by Prof. John 
Bates Clark, of Columbia University. These 
two volumes present a remarkably vivid picture 
(painted by contemporaries) of the industrial 
structure of the Old South,—the planters, the 
overseers, the white “ redemptioners,” the negro 
slaves, the free negroes, the town artisans, the 
slave-traders, the European immigrants, the 
frontier farmers, the Indian fighters, and the 
desperadoes. 

A comprehensive and scholarly historical and 
descriptive work,on “The German Element in 
the United States,”* showing the part played 
by people of German birth in the upbuilding. of 
American life and culture, has been brought out 
in two volumes from the pen of Dr. Albert 
Bernhardt Faust, professor of German in Cor- 
nell University. Professor Faust spent more 
than ten years in collecting material and in pre- 
paring this work. It not only deals with the 
great personalities of Teutonic birth and lan- 
guage who have contributed to our political, 
social, and educational civilization, but also 
analyzes the importance and significance of the 
present-day German element in this country. 
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REAR-ADMIRAL CHADWICK 


(Whose new work, “The Relations of the United 
States and Spain,” is noticed on this page) 














The two volumes are illustrated with. portraits 
and other illustrations, including a number of 
maps and charts. 

1The German Element in the United States. By 
Set B. a Houghton Mifflin. 2 vols., 1200 
pp.,_ill. 50. 
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An elaborate discussion of the diplomatic re- 
lations of the United States, covering more 
than’ 600 pages, by Rear-Admiral Chadwick,’ 
has been (so the-author télls us) the outcome 
of a study of the causes of the war of 1808. 


‘Admiral (then Captain) Chadwick began’ soon 


after the close of the Spanish-American _con- 
flict to study the war as a purely military ~ 
events. The idea grew upon him and in this 





DR. ALBERT BERNHARDT FAUST 


(Author of a scholarly, painstaking work on “ The 
._ German Element in the United States ’’) 


volume we have the story of more than one 
hundred years of what he calls “ really a racial 
strife.” Admiral Chadwick writes with a clear, 
direct, and suggestive style and fortifies his 
moderate, scholarly conclusions with copious 
notes and bibliographical references. 

To attempt the illustrations of the manners 
of eighteenth century London, which Mr. 
Henry B. Wheatley informs us had been his 
ambition for years, it was inevitable that the 
graphic art of Hogarth should have been called 
upon. This was the genesis of Mr. Wheatley’s 
illustrated study of the English capital more 
than a century ago, which he has entitled 
“Hogarth’s London.”* Fifty-three Hogarth 
prints are used to illustrate the description. 


BIOGRAPHY 


One of the ablest of the American geologists 
of the last generation was Prof. Josiah Dwight 
Whitney, of Harvard University. Although 
Professor Whitney died in 1896, his “ Life and 
Letters,” * by Edwin Tenney Brewster, have only 


?The Relations of the United States and Spain: 
Diplomacy. By F. E. Chadwick. Scribners. PeB10 


pp. $4. 
5’ Hogarth’s poueee. By H. B. Wheatley. Dutton 





467 pp., ill. -80. 

‘Life and Letters of Josiah Dwight Whitney. By 
Edwin T. Brewster. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
411 pp., ill. $2.50. ” ~— 
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PROFESSOR J. D. WHITNEY, THE AMERICAN 
GEOLOGIST 


(Whose “ Life and Letters”? have just appeared) 


recently come from the press. The highest 
mountain peak in the United States outside of 
Alaska was named for Professor Whitney, and 
this fact commemorates fittingly the geologist’s 
pioneer work in exploring the mineral resources 
of: California and much of Washington, Ore- 
gon, and Nevada. That work was done in the 
60s and 7os, but before that Professor Whitney 
had had a great part in making known to the 
world of science the copper deposits of the 
Lake Superior region as well as the lead fields 
of Wisconsin and Iowa. Not only was Pro- 
fessor Whitney a pioneer in geological field 
work, but he was also one of the first Ameri- 
cans to introduce German university methods 
on this side of the water. He was a brother of 
Prof. William Dwight Whitney. 

Captain Grant Marsh, who brought to 
civilization the news of Custer’s destruction by 
the Sioux Indians, is the hero of a historical 
study by Joseph Mills Hanson: “The Con- 
quest of the Missouri.”* There are maps and a 
number of portraits and views. 

A frank biography of an unusual life is given 
by Yung Wing,‘ who is one of the commis- 
sioners of the Chinese Educational Commission, 
under the title “My Life in China and 
America.”* Mr. Wing, who was for years as- 
sociate Chinese minister at Washington, has a 
doctor’s degree from Yale, where back in 1854 
he took two first prizes in English composition. 
His account of his early life in China, his 
career at Yale, his return to his native country 
and participation in the Taiping rebellion, his 
association with Li Hung Chang, and his con- 


1The Conquest of the Missouri. By Joseph Mills 


Hanson. McClurg. 458 pp., ill. 6 
2My Life in China and America, By Yung Wing. 


Holt. 286 pp. 





tributions to the new “Chinese Educational 
Movement”’ are all set forth in this volume. 


SOCIOLOGICAL WORKS 


One of the fields of American economic his- 
tory in which comparatively few studies. have 
yet been made is that covering the part taken 
by women. Miss Edith Abbott, of Hull House, 
Chicago, has been engaged for some years in 
prosecuting such studies, and the results of her 
work appear in a volume recently issued by the 
Appletons.* Miss Abbott’s investigations go 
back to the Colonial period and the establish- 
ment of the factory system in this country and 
then take up particular industries, such as cot- 
ton, boots and shoes, cigar-making, clothing, 
and printing. The problem of women’s wages 
is briefly discussed and there is a final chapter 
on “public opinion and the working woman.” 
Miss Abbott supplies numerous references to 
the authorities consulted and important statisti- 
cal material is printed.at the end of the volume. 
The book is thoroughly scientific in method and 
concise and orderly in the presentation of 
material. 

The results of intensive cultivation in the 
same field are presented in a volume on 
“Women and the Trades”* (The Pittsburg 
Survey), by Elizabeth Beardsley Butler. This 
investigation, like all of those prosecuted under 
the name of The Pittsburg Survey, was made 
possible by the generous appropriations of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, although the work 
had been planned by the Charities Publication 





DR. YUNG WING 
(Whose biography has just been published in English) 


Committee before the organization of the Sage 
Foundation. Miss Butler’s interpretation of 





3 Women in Industry. By Edith Abbott. Apple- 
tons. 409 pp. 2. 

4 Women and the Trades. By Elizabeth Beardsley 
Butler. New York: Charities Publication Committee. 


440 pp., ill. $1.50. 
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JOHN SPARGO, THE SOCIALIST AUTHOR 


(Whose latest work, “ The Substance of Socialism,’ 
is noticed on this page) 


the industrial situation in Pittsburg doubtless 
applies in one phase or another to many other 
American industrial communities. It is a de- 
tailed study of the part played by women in 
canning. and confectionery factories, in the 
manufacture of the famous Pittsburg “ stogies,” 
in the needle trade, in laundries, in metal, lamp, 
and glass factories, and in miscellaneous trades. 
The unusual range of industries having their 
habitat in Pittsburg makes this survey peculiarly 
valuable as an exposition of typical industrial 
conditions in America. 

Steady is the increase in the number of vol- 
umes that are coming from the press devoted 
to the expounding and illustrating of the idea 
of social revolt as it is to-day whether it be 
called “socialism” or “anarchism.” One of 
the honored names in the list of writers on 
socialistic topics to which respect is always ac- 
corded is that of John Spargo. Heubsch has 
just brought out Mr. Spargo’s “Substance of 
Socialism,” * which in a clear and compact way 
logically elaborates the text of its title. The 
same publisher brings out Edward Bernstein’s 
“Evolutionary Socialism.”* In this good 
translation (by Edith C. Harvey) from the 
original German we have the main facts con- 
cerning the Bernstein controversy over the 
ascendency of Karl Marx in the - socialistic 
camp. 

Turning from advocates of socialism to its 
opponents we find a vigorous “warning” as 
to the “ Menace of Socialism,”* by W. Lawler 
Wilson. The author, who is an English writer 





1The Substance of Socialism. mad John Spargo. 
New York: B. W. Huebsch. 162 $1. 

2 Evolutionary Socialism. By award Bernstein. 
New York: B. W. Huebsch. 224 p $1. 


The Menace of Socialism. By" Lawler oJ 


Philadelphia George W. Jacobs & Co. 520 pp. 


on political economy, believes that ‘ ‘ socialism 
must be destroyed to save .moderff civilization.” 

“ Social Service,” * by Louis F. Post (author 
of “Ethics of Democracy’ *),, consists of a 
number of essays and studies in the interrela- 
tion of producers and consumers in modern 
civilization. Another little volume of essays on 
the same subject, handled however with a 
different style, is Mr. Edward T. Devine’s 
“Social Forces.”° These essays are based on 
editorials Dr. Devine has been writing during 
the past six years as editor of the Survey. 

There is an increasing amount of fiction as 
well as hg a on the subject. In “ An 
Anarchist Woman”,® Mr. Hutchins Hapgood 
endeavors, so he tells us in his preface, “to 
throw light on what may be called the tempera- 
ment of revolt; to show under what conditions, 
in connection with what personal qualities, the 
anarchistic habit of mind arises.” In passing it 
should be said that a second edition of “The 
Spirit of the Ghetto,”" by the same author, 
being studies and sketches of types and 
character in the East Side Jewish quarter of 
New York, has been brought out with a number 
of striking | illustrations. A novel entitled ‘“ The 
Socialist,’ Guy Thorne, author of ‘‘ When 
It Was "Dak treats of life in present-day 
England, showing how the desire for social re- 
form has permeated all classes of Britain, from 
the ducal palace to the slums of London. 

An authoritative edition, in English, of Kro- 
potkin’s “ Great French Revolution” *® has been 
brought out in translation by N. F. Dryhurst. 
Kropotkin’s point of view, it will be remem- 
bered, is that of “one of the people.” He is 
never tired of insisting that historians of the 
revolutionary period have largely, if not en- 
tirely, overlooked or neglected this phase of 
the causes leading to the great upheaval. The 
work is a long one, covering more than 600 
pages, and is supplemented with an excellent 
index. 

The valuable papers read at the National 
Conference of Charities and Corrections held at 
Buffalo, N. Y., in June, 1909, are contained in 
a volume of the proceedings recently pub- 
lished.” In this annual conference practically 
all active charitable workers, both official and 
non-official, throughout the Union are repre- 
sented; and it is maintained by the editor of 
this volume of proceedings, Mr. Alexander 
Johnson, that no more timely nor forcible set- 
ting forth of the doctrines of the higher charity, 
and none more useful or suggestive to the 
social worker, has ever been given by the Con- 
ference to the nation than was given at Buffalo. 

“How to Help”™ is the title of a compact 





4 Social Service. By Louis F. Post. New York: 
A. Wesels. 361 pp. $1. 

5 Social Forces. By Edward T. Devine. New 
York: Charities Publication Committee. 226 pp. 

6An Anarchist Woman. By Hutchins Hapgood. 
Duffield & Co. 309 pp. $1.25. 

7™The Spirit of the Ghetto. By Hutchins Hap- 
good. Funk & Wagnalls. 312 pp., ill. $1.25. 

sae — By Guy Thorne. Putnam. 360 
pp. 5 
®*The Great French Revolution. By Prince Kro- 
potkin. Putnams. 610 pp. $2.25. 

10 Proceedings of the National Conference of Char- 
ities and Corrections at re lo, N. Y. Edited by 
Alexander Johnson. 604 p $2. 

1t How to oo By Mare’ Conyngton. Macmillan, 
367 pp. $1.5 
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manual of practical charity prepared by Mary 
Coayngton. Phe book is designed to meet the 
needs of busy men and women who feel 
responsibility for meeting the appeals of those 
in want, and of both volunteer and professional 
workers in the charity field. It not only states 
the general principles of relief, but shows how 
they are applied in definite cases and sum- 
marizes helpful suggestions derived from broad 
experience in charitable work. 


ECONOMIC AND INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS 


Mr. James O. Fagan’s “ Labor and the Rail- 
roads”' directs our attention to the fact that 
most of the literature on the American railroad 
situation as a feature of our industrial life has 
practically ignored the point of view of the 
railroad employees themselves, 1,700,000 of 
whom receive forty-two cents in wages out of 
every dollar that the railroads earn. Mr. Fagan 
is entitled to the thanks of the American public 
for such light as he has been able to throw upon 
the opinions and policies of the railroad em- 
ployee. 

In connection with the current discussion of 
the proposition for a central bank in the United 
States Mr. Robert Emmett Ireton has _per- 
formed a useful and needed service in bringing 
together within the compass of a single small 
volume’ answers to such leading questions as, 
What is a central bank? What has been the 
experience of foreign countries? Would a cen- 
tral bank be a good thing for the United 
States? What do American bankers think of 
the scheme? and, What position has been 
reached by public opinion in the present discus- 
sion? Mr. Ireton has had many years of ex- 
perience as a writer on the financial press of 
New York City, and a cogent article from his 
pen on the subject of a central bank appeared 
in the Review oF Reviews for January, 1908. 
He believes that the principle of the central 
bank is the true one, and that it is possible to 
make a practical adaptation of it to our Ameri- 
can system, but that there must be the fullest 
assurance of freedom from control by “ schem- 
ing politicians and financiers.” 


POPULAR SCIENCE 


Prof. Percival Lowell’s books on astronomy 
have been more popular than many novels. His 
creative imagination so generally receives 
scientific confirmation, ard his style is so lucid, 
that there is a fascination about all his as- 
tronomical treatises. “The Evolution of 
Worlds,” * which has just come from the press, 
is based on a university course of lectures de- 
livered last year before the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. It considers the birth 
of a solar system, all the planets of our own 
system, the formation of worlds, the life his- 
tory of a planet, and the death of a world. The 
illustrations are chiefly from new photographs, 
although there are many diagrams and charts. 

A scientific treatise which reads like a fairy 
tale is Henry C. McCook’s “ Ant Communities 





1Labor and the Railroads. By James O. Fagan. 
Houghton Mifflin. 164 pp. ’ 

24 Central Bank. By Robert Emmett Treton. 
New Te Anthony Stumpf Publishing Company. 
216 p. 1.50. 

° the Evolution of Worlds. Saad Percival Lowell. 
Macmillan. 262 pp., ill. $2.50 
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and How They Are Governed.”* These little 
insects are considered in this volume as socia 
animals. The author, calling his work “ 
study in natural civics,” analyzes the communal 
life of the ant and demonstrates the fairness 
and accuracy of their reputation for wisdom. 
There are many illustrations and diagrams, one 
of the most suggestive of which we herewith 
reproduce. Incidentally, it is interesting to note 
the fact that it is now more than thirty-two 
years since Mr. McCook published his first 
observations of American ants. 


EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 


The reports of the National Commissioner of 
Education® are becoming year by year more 
interesting. One reason for this is the fact 
that it is now possible to issue the first volume 

















ANTS AT PLAY 


(An illustration from Henry C. McCook’s “ Ant Com- 
munities and How They Are Governed ’’) 


of the annual report as early as the first week 
in December next following the closing of the 
fiscal and scholastic year to which it relates, 
while the second volume, including the statisti- 
cal tables, is promised for the first week of the 
next following month of March. In years past the 
long delay in the printing of this report made 
much of the material that it contained practi- 
cally obsolete by the time that it was put‘in the 
hands of the reader. Commissioner Brown is 
entitled to great credit for bringing about this 
very desirable change in the publication system 
of the Bureau, as well as for the up-to-date 
survey of education throughout the world 
which. is an annual feature of his report. The 
most cursory perusal of the educational. record 
of the past year in the United States discloses 
the growing importance of educational interests 
in this cowntry and their close relation to the 
country’s economic and commercial interests. 
The past year was one of remarkable progress 
in all forms of educational activity, and it is 





4Ant Communities and How They Are Governed. 
By Henry C. McCook. Harpers. 321 pp., 

5 Report of the Commissioner of Education. Vol. 
I. Washington: Gove.nment Printing Office. 598 
pp. 
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well that there is a bureau at Washington 
equipped to follow and record the various mani- 
*festations of this activity. 

Dr. Rudolph R. Reeder is the successful super- 
intendent of the New York Orphan Asylum now 
located at Hastings-on-Hudson. Dr. Reeder’s 
experience in the conduct of this institution 
ought to be worth something to the managers 
of other orphanages, for there has been de- 
veloped at Hastings during the last few years 
one of the best examples of the cottage system 
for the care of orphans to be found anywhere 
in the world. But the things that Dr. Reeder 
and his associates have learned about children 
are of interest to the general public as well as 
to the managers of orphanages. This con- 
sideration has induced Dr. Reeder to publish 
some of the results of his experience in a book 
entitled “How Two Hundred Children Live 
and Learn.”* The principles and methods of 
education developed and followed at the Hast- 
ings institutions are many of them applicable not 
only to orphan children but to children in every 
walk of life. Some of Dr. Reeder’s chapters 
give a new meaning to child training and illus- 
trate in a vivid way the importance of educa- 
tion outside of books. The revelation that is 
made of institution life will surprise those 
readers who have been familiar with the older 
types of asylums and “homes,” but the New 
York Orphan Asylum under Dr. Reeder’s man- 
agement is a distinct departure from the tradi- 
tional asylum. That, however, is another story. 

Many pedagogical principles that are so 
clearly illustrated from living examples in Dr. 
Reeder’s book are scientifically developed by 
Prof. M. V. O’Shea, of the University of Wis- 
consin, in a recent volume on “ Social Develop- 
ment and Education.”* In the first part of this 
work the author describes the typical attitudes 
which the child tends to assume toward the per- 
sons with whom he comes into contact in the 
ordinary situations of life, and explains these 


attitudes in view of certain fundamental princi- 


ples of mental development. In the second 
part the author outlines a plan and method of 
education designed to make the individual 
socially efficient. He describes his own point of 
view as that of a naturalist rather than that 
of a logician or philosopher, the problem be- 
fore him being, What can we do in social train- 
ing considering the nature of the individual and 
his social needs, rather than what ought we to 
do viewing the matter from an ideal standpoint? 

The second volume published as a result of 
the Backward Children Investigation conducted 
for the Russell Sage Foundation is “ Laggards 
in Our Schools,” * by Leonard P. Ayres. Broadly 
speaking, this volume embodies the results of 
an investigation into the problems of those 
children who, while perhaps not actually de- 
fective in body, mind, or morals, are neverthe- 
less classified as “backward,” since they do 
not keep up in their school work.with their 
normal fellows. The investigation was begun 


1How Two Hundred Children Live and Learn. 
By Rudolph R. Reeder. New York: Charities Pub- 
lication Committee. 246 pp., ill. $1.25. 

2Social Development and Education. By M. V. 
O’Shea. Houghton Mifflin. 561 p $2 





3 Laggards in Our Schools. By Eicend P. Ayres. 
New York: Charities Publication Committee. 252 
pp., ill. $1.50. 


in 1907, and a report of the study in so far as 
it related to the New York schools was {ub- 
mitted to Superintendent Maxwell and pub- 
lished by him as a part of his annual report for 
1908. The most significant of the findings of 
the investigation are: (1) That the most im- 
portant causes of retardation of school children 
can be remedied; (2) that the old-fashioned 
virtues of regularity of attendance and faith- 
fulness are major elements of success; (3) 
that some cities are already accomplishing ex- 
cellent results by measures that can be adopted 
by all; and (4) that relatively few children are 
so defective as to prevent success in life. 

The bearings of school life upon moral train- 
ing are admirably summarized by Prof. George 
Herbert Palmer in the Riverside Educational 
Monographs, under the title “Ethical and 
Moral Instruction in Schools.”* Professor 
Palmer urges that when ethical instruction is 
undertaken in the schools it should be pursued 
as a science, critically, and that the student 
should be informed at the outset that the aim 
of the course is knowledge, not the endeavor 
te make better men: Further, he would insist 
that the students themselves do the work; that 
they do not passively listen to opinions set forth 
by their instructor, but that they address them- 
selves to research and learn to construct moral 
judgment which will bear critical inspection. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


A second volume of the love letters of great 
men which are being brought out by the John 
McBride Company is entitled “ Love Letters of 
Famous Royalties and Commanders.”* It in- 
cludes (among others) correspondence between 
Napoleon I. and Josephine, Marie Louise, and 
the Countess Walewska; George IV. and Mrs. 
Fitzherbert; Von Moltke and Mary Burt; 
Henry VIII. and four of his wives; Mary, 
Queen of Scots, and Bothwell; Nelson and 
Lady Hamilton; and Lafayette, Cromwell, and 
Raleigh and their wives. The selection of the 
letters, as in the preceding volume, is by Lionel 
Strachey and there are descriptive prefatory 
sketches by Walter Littlefield. i 

A collection of psychological studies grouped 
so as to fall under the heads: “Studies of 


Primitive Man,” “Studies of Modern Man,” 


and “Studies of Truth and Suffering,” have 
been brought together under the general title 
“Echoes of Myself,’*® by the Russian exile- 
revolutionist, Ivan Narodny. These stories, 
which are pathetic and rather impressive in 
their style, the author has subtitled “ Ro- 
mantic Studies of the Human Soul.” 

A new work of reference, entitled “ The Best 
of the World’s Classics,”" which has been 
issued under the editorship of Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge, comes to us in ten volumes. The 


work of 220 authors is represented in these 


volumes, which consider only prose. 





4Ethical and Moral Instruction in Schools. By 
George Herbert Palmer. 55 pp. 35 cents. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 

5Tove Letters of Famous Royalties and Com- 
manders, Edited by donel Strachey. John McBride 


By Ivan Narodny. . New 

York: Published by the author. 281 pp., ill. $2. 
7™The Best of % 

pared by Henry Cabot Lodge. Funk & Wagnalls. 
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